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KING GEORGE V. 

“From what we know of King George, we 
may view his accession to the throne with hope 
and with confidence. He is a sailor Prince, bred, 
so to speak, on that element which we regard 


as our peculiar pride and our peculiar possession ; 
and he ts, 1 can truly say, inspired by an earnest, 
honest, and high-minded desire to fill the sublime 
position to which he has been called,” 

LorRD ROSEBERY, 
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dispersal of the crowd.” 
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I—THE WAY SHE SHOULD GO, 


BY H. C. BAILEY. 


ILLUSTRATED BY WAL PAGET. 


NuteE.—7his zs the story of Elizabeth. You know her best as the Queen of that great age of 
England which shattered the empire of Spain and won for the English blood and English idcals the 
heritage of the New World and changed the future of humanity. In the triumph of that fight we 
see the fierce, keen face of Elizabeth, and that coid Tudor craft of hers and the vehement will. You 
may read here of her magnificence when the conquering lords of the sea were proud to acclaim her 
their inspiration, when the most splendid gallants of all history worshipped at her throne, when she 
made a jest of many a lover and sometimes of herself. But before that you find her forlorn and 
desperate, plotting to save her birthright and life from the sister who dreaded her, and the Spaniard 
who hated, and the hungry intriguers who coveted her to be their tool. First of all you must meet 
her, a sad cunning child in the maze of that cruel court which Henry VIII, made for his greedy 


passion of mastery. 
honour of England. 


ge HE palace of Placentia glowed 
4 crimson above the broad river. 
On the lawn a child sat, all red 
hair and brown frock. <A barge of purple 
and gold was turning against the glittering 
eddies of the ebb to make the palace 
stairs. The child started up and revealed 
herself thin, too small yet for her bones. 
Out of the flood of red hair, her face 
was thrust, pale and aquiline. She was 
running to the walk by the river, when 
she saw a short drab woman, still and 
staring. She checked. It was plainly 
beneath her dignity to be caught running 
after sights. She had a glimpse of a 
large crimson man landing from the 
barge, and turned away with her head 
held high and haughty. It was not for 
the Lady Elizabeth of England to be 
interested in her father. 


And first and last, by fate or her own proud choice, she stands lonely for the 


She dropped herself down on the 
grass again to her play. She had a score 
of little wooden figures gaudily painted. 
They could stand, and their arms could 
move. She arranged them in new scenes : 
they were a king and his court, hunters 
over their quarry, knights at sword play, 
soldiers in rank. ‘Their occupations were 
limited, for they had not a woman among 
them. Her quick hands grew listless. 
She stopped and stared at the mannikins 


drearily. She began to frown at them, 
and her thin face was too fierce for a 
child’s. 


She scrambled to her feet and stood 
looking about, ploughing furrows in the 
grass with a foot. ‘lhen she made for 
the short drab woman who was pacing 
by the river, ‘* Mary!” 

The woman turned, The sunlight fell 
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on a sallow face with no eyebrows. 
Save for that it was well formed, but 
dreary and sour. 

“Mary, shoot a match with me.” 

“Make thy match with my waiting 
woman.” ‘The voice was hard. She 
looked at the child as something she 
loathed, and turned and stalked away 
ungainly. 

Over Elizabeth’s cheekbones came 
spots of red and she stared after the 
little drab woman with flashing eyes, but 
she made a careful curtsey. Then slowly, 
with dragging steps, she wandered over 
the lawn. She was aimless, she went 
this way and that, she gaped and gazed 
about her dr; Ys 

The lawn ended in a bank, and as she 
climbed that “‘ the most excellent cordial 
smell” of s‘vawberry leaves dying was 
about her; then “ie passed into a lane 
of musk roses and gave a cry and darted 
forward. A tiny boy was coming towards 
her. Feeble legs bore him unsurely and 
his fat cheeks were pale and flaccid and 
his eyes dull. When he saw her, he gave 
a silly, happy laugh, but cut it short to 
turn and look nervously behind him. 
Close behind him was a_ sturdy lad, 
rosy and good-humoured and silly, not 
to be feared; but then came a man in 
black with a square, hard face. 

Elizabeth gave one swift glance at 
him and ran on to the little boy and 
put her arms round him, “Come and 
play with my men, brother.” The child 
laughed and nestled against her; then, 
with another look behind him, drew 
away. 

A cold voice came from the man in 
black. ‘The Prince’s royalty may not 
company with the Lady Elizabeth.” 

Elizabeth rose to her lean height. 
“Oh, is Dr. Gardiner my brother’s lord ? 
Dr. Gardiner would make himself King.” 

‘Dr. Gardiner obeys the King’s will” 
—he smiled at her—‘“ which is dread to 
any who dares deny it.” He walked on 
and took the little boy’s hand and drew 
him from Elizabeth. ‘‘ You will be safe, 
sir, in the privy garden. Come, Master 
Barnaby.” ‘The Prince stumbled at his 
side, holding away from him. Master 
Barnaby, the Prince’s  whipping-boy, 
at Elizabeth and 


made a funny face 
shambled after them. 

Elizabeth stood with her bony hands 
clenched, glaring and flushed. Gardiner 
looked back at her. 


She flung round 








and pretended to be smelling a rose. 
They passed out of sight and an iron 
gate clanged. The -rose bush broke in 
her hand. She started away and stamped 
her foot. She thrust her hand into her 
eyes and gave a sob and struck her- 
self... . Fighting hard to be calm and 
proud, she made for the palace. 

On her way she saw Gardiner walking 
the lawn with her sister Mary. ‘Their 
voices were very busy. She hurried on, 
and her quick eyes glowed and flashed. 

His Most Gracious Majesty Henry, by 
the grace of God, Defender of the Faith, 
was now at his fourth wife. Mary’s mother, 
Catharine the Spaniard, shamelessly di- 
vorced, had slunk wretched and defiant 
to the grave. The hot-blooded woman 
of the wonderful hair, who had lured the 
King to cast off wife and faith, and change 
the fate of a nation to possess her, Anne 
Boleyn, whose heir was Elizabeth, had 
been branded, guilty or guiltless, with 
horrible shame and slaughtered. Jane 
Seymour, the pale, soulless creature for 
whom she had been forsaken, had borne 
the King a sickly prince as the man-child 
he needed, and faded out of life. In her 
place was a strange figure, a placid German 
house-wife, Anne of Cleves. 

Thomas Cromwell, the Protestant Ma- 
chiavelli, had lured the King into marriage 
with her to bind him to the German 
Protestants and the enemies of Spain and 
the Pope. And behold, the woman was 
plain, and Cromwell had committed the 
sin without forgiveness. ‘The King cast 
him off in righteous wrath and his enemies 
destroyed him. How long would Anne 
of Cleves wear the King’s ring? There 
was no fault in her, no venom could 
imagine any fault in the stolid woman, 
save ugliness. But her husband was 
Henry VIII. 

Mary and Elizabeth, the sisters, were 
dowered with their mothers’ mutual hate. 
Mary’s Spanish blood kept hot the memory 
of her mother’s wrongs, and she missed 
no chance to make the child of the low- 
born, shameless woman suffer. Elizabeth, 
cunning by nature and trained by the 
court’s cruelty to the inscrutable craft of 
an unhappy child, endured everything, 
betrayed nothing. But she, too, forgot 
nothing ; and keener, subtler than Mary, 
she saw everything. Mary, her rival, her 
foe, in consort with Gardiner, who was 
of all the men about the King the bitterest 
against the German Queen—the child was 
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THE LONELY QUEEN. 








“Elizabeth flung back a sharp 
answer to a coarse jest.” 


quick to imagine danger as any time- 
serving courtier. What new plan, what 
change afoot ? 

Elizabeth ran into the palace. What 
she feared, the child’s mind might not 
have been able to tell. Her life was all 
fear and caution and lies. Anne the 
Queen had ever been kind to her, and 
she, the child of the quarrel with Spain 
and the Pope, counted Anne her guard 
and ally. 

She found the Queen, but could hardly 
see her for clothes. All the room was 





NAY 


flooded with a sea of rich, piebald colours, 
velvets and brocades and cloth of silver 
and gold and furs. In the midst the Queen 
sat, her lap laden with dresses, and her 
heavy German waiting women held up 
before her and paraded more dresses and 
unmade stuff. They were all voluble 
together, like housewives in a mercer’s 
shop. 

For a moment the child was dazzled 
by the feminine allure of it, and forgot her 
troubles and cried “Oh!” and laughed 
and stood round-eyed. 








The Queen turned. Iler long, pock- 
marked face was mottled red by excite- 
ment ; the narrow eyes were almost bright. 
She gave a loud, deep laugh. ‘Ah, little 
love, come and see the pretty things.” 
Iler voice was guttural, with a thick 
German accent. She moved her large, 
angular frame awkwardly. ‘Come, sit by 
me. ‘lhou must choose something for 
thy own.” 

Elizabeth came quickly to a dress of 
cloth of gold, on which a pattern was 
worked by masses of gold leaf. “ Please 
you, I will have that,” she cried eagerly. 

‘Then she felt a silence. Queen and 
waiting-women were all staring at her, and 
the women’s faces exhibited emotions, 
One of them began to cry. ‘The Queen 
waved a hand at her: ‘‘T’sss, tsss, Lotta ! 
Not that, my child.” She shrugged her 
broad shoulders. “It is my wedding- 
dress.” 

Elizabeth let it fall from her caressing 
fingers. She stared round the room. 
“What are you all doing?” she cried 
anxiously. 

“| take a count of my robes, little love. 
See, I am going away.” 

A second time the woman Lotta ex- 
ploded sobs and was rebuked. 

“Going away?” the child repeated in 
a dull voice, her face pale and drawn. 
** Please you, madame, why ?” 

“Ah, do not make a sad face. I will 
not be sad. The King, he is very kind. 
I take with me all my robes and my jewels.” 

“The King sends you away? And 
you—you——” ‘The child drew apart. 
‘The fear in her face was yielding to some- 
thing hard. 

The Queen shrugged her 
** See, I am not beautiful.” 

“Ile sends you away? And you—you 
do not care?” the child said coldly. 

“T obey, little one. It is better, Do 
not be sad ; he makes me rich.” 

‘The child laughed. 

“What is that? . I do not understand. 
Thou art sorry I go, little one, is it not ?” 

“You donotcare. Youare weak. You 
are all weak.” 

* All weak! What dost thou say?” 
She looked at her women and back to the 
child with a puzzled frown. ‘These! 
‘They have done nothing. ‘This is foolish, 
little one.” 

“Oh, you cannot understand. You 
are all weak.” Her hands were clenched, 
she spoke fiercely, and her eyes flamed. 
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“You are just one more, just like all the 


rest. Oh!” She flung out her thin arms 
wildly. “ Mary's mother who was sent 
away—my mother who was_ killed— 
Edward’s mother who died—now you——” 

The Queen giggled. “ But—but Iam 
not like those, little one. See, I am 
alive. Also, I mean to keep alive. I 
like it better.” 

The child exclaimed at her. ‘ You 
—you are not angry, even. You do not 
care. You will not be anything or do 
anything. If he lets you stay alive, it is 
enough.” 

“ Herrgott! It is something which is 
better than nothing, my child.” ‘The 
Queen stared at her in stolid amaze- 
ment. 

“If I were you I would loathe myself,” 
the child cried. ‘Oh, I would not let 
it be! I would keep myself Queen always 
and always.” 

The Queen gave another shrug. “Little 
wild “cat !” she said, and laughed, but the 
kindliness of her was banished. 

The child turned upon her, free from 
all pretence of respect. ‘‘You! Do you 
feel no hurt of it? Are you not ashamed? 
Why do you go?” 

The Queen flushed. “ Little naughty 
one! ‘Thou lovest me no more if Iam 
not Queen. Is it not? Go, make thy 
love to Mistress Catharine.” 

“Mistress Catharine?” the child echoed. 
“Catharine Howard?” Her thin face 
was set in an ugly sneer. 

“Ah, thou wilt love her now—and 
greatly. So, little false one!” 

The child stood up. “TI shall not. I 
shall not love any one. I do not want 
any one to love me.” She stalked out of 
the room. 

The Queen tossed her head. ‘‘Little 
snake!” she said, and turned again to 
her dresses. But the tearful Lotta gave 
a sob under her breath, and murmured, 
“The poor little maid!” 

Elizabeth went slowly through the 
blotches of light and shade in the palace 
corridor. You see her a long wisp of a 
girl, her red mane tumbling over her face 
as she walks with head bent, her pale 
high brow furrowed across and across, 
and her thin lips twitching. 

The German Queen, friend of her 
friends, her party, her faith, was to be 
banished. What triumph, and what 
opportunity for those of Gardiner’s mind, 
who fought to reconcile the King with 
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“The child came from behind the tapestry, saying solemnly, ‘Do you like Dr. Gardiner?’ Cathaprine 
Howard screamed, and started back with her hand to her throat.” 
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Spain and Rome and make him disown 
the daughter who was the quarrel incar- 
nate. If Catharine Howard were the new 
Queen, a soft round minx all prettiness, 
if she were the tool of Gardiner . The 
child felt herself fighting desperately for 
life, honour, royalty.. There were always 
strange threats echoing through the court. 
She might be thrown into a sickly prison. 
She might be married to a low-born fool. 
She, who was a princess of England, as 
royal as the mongrel Spaniard her sister, 
or the feeble baby brother, with the right 
and hope some day to reign. 

Mistress Catharine Howard must be 
caught and sounded. But in the room 
where the maids of honour lolled and 
giggled and chattered, Mistress Catharine 
was not to be found. Elizabeth flung 
back a sharp answer to a coarse jest and 
hurried away. It was worth while to try 
the woman’s private lodging. 

The little anteroom was empty, but 
as Elizabeth looked in she heard a peal 
of gay laughter from the room beyond. She 
stole in quietly and listened. ‘Then came 
Mistfess Catharine’s voice, vastly arch. 
“Nay, in faith, sir. If 1 should wed all 
who tell me I am fair, I were wife to 
moré meén than I can count.” She 
giggled, “I think it would weary me in 
a while.” 

** Mistress Catharine weary of lovers ! 
A miracle !” 

*“Not of lovers, good Thomas, but of 
husbands. Heigho! I fear it was for a 
husband you were born.” 

‘The gentleman laughed loud. 
try me, Kate.” 

There was the sound of a polite scuffle. 





* Come, 


The child in the anteroom sneered 
savagely. Mistress Catharine spoke 
through laughter: ‘No, sir, no. You 


would not suit my complexion.” 

“Why, then, I will make it blush and 
we are well matched.” 

“Oh, like a fool and his folly. And 
they are soon parted. Faith, Master 
Culpepper, when I blush it shall be 
for something more than you.” 

“ Then take me boldly, Kate, and blush 
when thou wilt.” 

“Take thee! I would—for fast days. 
With another or twain to keep holiday 
withal.” 

“And a king to wear o’ working days! 
God save the wench for modesty. But 


come, am I Lenten fare? Am I a pen- 
ance ?” 





The child in the anteroom gave an 
angry laugh as she heard them laughing 
and sounds of the gentleman being re- 
pulsed. Then she checked herself and 
drew back. ‘There were footsteps in the 
corridor, a hand onthe door. She slipped 
behind the tapestry. The sturdy black 
form of Dr. Gardiner came in. He 
paused a moment. There was still some 
noise as of a skirmish of coquetry. He 
tapped at the inner door and flung it 
open. 

The child heard an exclamation and a 
scurry, then Gardiner’s voice fierce with 
anger: ‘‘ Master Culpepper! You offend 
against the order of the King’s court. 
You peril yourself, sir.” 

“Why, how now, Doctor ? 
you preaching ?” 

“This is no place for you, sir. This is 
the private lodging of a lady of honour.” 

“Right, Doctor. And no place for a 
priest, neither.” 

“What, sirrah, are you impudent? Get 
you gone and take heed to yourself. Do 
not force yourself on women of high 
estate, if you would keep your skin whole. 
And hark ye, Master Culpepper : a loose 
tongue may loose your head from your 
shoulders. I have done. If I do not 
see you or hear of you again, it will be 
well for you.” 

There was silence. When Culpepper 
spoke again, his voice was chastened. 
“‘ Why, then—why, what an alarm is this 
because a man pays his duty to a fair 
lady ?” 

“Tf you have no wit, sirrah, be taught 
by those who have. Away with you! 
Mistress Catharine bids you trouble her 
no more.” 

‘“‘ Mistress Catharine 

“‘ My patience is out, Master Culpepper. 
Get you gone!” 

The child behind the tapestry, peeping 
out, saw Culpepper slink away. His 
plump, handsome face was blotched with 
red, and he stooped and slouched as 
though all the strength had gone out of 
him. In the farther room Catharine 
Howard flung her trim little form upon 
a chair like an angry child. Gardiner 
approached her, but she stared away from 
him, pouting. 

“* Madame ”—he banished the angry 
menace from his voice, but he talked to 
her like a schoolmaster—“ such folly as 
this will destroy you.” 

“T am not a fool,” she snapped. 


What sets 

















“I wish to believe that. 
it difficult.” 

“I will not have you preach at me. 
What have I done? I have not done 
anything wrong.” 

“Will you tell the King that it pleases 
you to play with Master Culpepper ?” 

She grew pale. “ Why, it is nothing. 
It is only sport. And what is it to the 
King if I—if———” 

“The King bade me say that he would 
walk in the privy garden at four.” 

“Oh!” It was a cry of childish triumph. 
She clasped her hands together and her 
eyes glittered, and she laughed to herself. 

“Tt is a great honour, madame.” 

Catharine sprang up. “ Doctor! 
told you? Itis true? He means 

** Madame, you had best not know what 
he means. The King loves humility.” 

She laughed. ‘Fie, Doctor; would you 
teach me a woman’s business ?” 

“T would teach you, madame ”—he 
bent his black brows—“ that only your 
folly can harm you now—or after. Be 
advised by those who wish you well, and 
you may be the envy of every woman in 
the world.” 

“And the servant of pious 
Gardiner!” She laughed at him. 
Doctor, I kiss your solemn hands.” 

“No, madame. Keep your sport now 
for your master.” He turned on his heel 
and strode out. 

Catharine made a face after him. Then 
she went dancing about the room, laugh- 
ing and clapping her hands, now staying 
a moment to look at herself in the mirror 
and pull her dress and pat her hair. She 
came to her wardrobe and was feverishly 
busy in it, but in another moment gave a 
petulant cry and turned and hurried away. 

The child came from behind the 
tapestry, saying solemnly, ‘‘ Do you like 
Dr. Gardiner ? ” 

Catharine screamed, and started back 
with her hand to her throat. “ Oh, by’r 


Do not make 


He 


” 





Dr. 
“ Oh, 


Lady! Good lack, how ghostly! Oh, 
why do you frighten me, child? Why 


are you hiding there ? 
heard ?” 

Elizabeth looked as if she would cry. 
““T want you. Every one was hating me, 
and you are always kind. I came here to 
find you. ‘Then Dr. Gardiner came. 
He always frightens me. I hid. Please 
do not be angry ”—she made a curtsey— 
‘“*T did not mean to do wrong.” 

Catharine ran to her and kissed her. 


What have you 
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“Thou poor forlorn little maid. Nay, ’tis 
no matter. Come, come, do not look so 
sad. Iam not angry.” 

**T am frightened,” the child protested 
solemnly. ‘‘ Do you like Dr. Gardiner ? 
I think he hates you.” 

“Oh, faith, why ?” Catharine laughed. 

“T do not know.” The child stared at 
her. “The way he looks. The way he 
looked at you when he went away.” 


Catharine’s pretty face grew cross, She 
was silent a moment. “’Tis a _ sour 
priest, child.” She tossed her head. 


“ Never heed him. 
trouble me.” 
“T am afraid,” said the child solemnly. 
** Fie, children must never be afraid!” 
Catharine kissed her again. ‘There, run 
! g ’ 
away with thee and play.” 


Faith, he does not 


“Will you not play wit me?” The 
child was plaintive. 
“T’ve no time for thee now. Another 


day. Do not hinder me now.” 

The child went obediently but with 
slow and listless steps, and Catharine, as 
she hurried to seek a tirewoman’s skill, 
was sorry for her. But once out of sight, 
Elizabeth ran fast to the privy garden. 

To a child’s mind that privy garden 
was a very castle of mystery. Through 
the scrollwork of the gates one might see 
strange devices wrought in the ground 
with stones of many colours, likewise a 
fountain which spouted clear water and 
transformed it into a flood of wine and 
molten gold as it fell. There were gilt 
statues too, and strange flowers and trees. 
The high red walls on their outer side bore 
great plums and apricots. What wondrous 
fruit should grow within! But it was not 
safe to linger or look long at the gates, 
for that privy garden was only to be 
trodden by the King and those the King 
chose for his company and that son whom 
he loved if he loved anything but himself 
and England. It was forbidden to the 
King’s daughter. 

Elizabeth had never enjoyed childhood. 
She had never dared be naughty for the 
pure delight of naughtiness. Disobedience 
of any one of the unalterable laws made 
to hold her in subjection meant that she 
would be put to shame before the under- 
lings of the court. But if there was some- 
thing to be gained by disobedience, she 
was always ready for the risk. And now 
she needed to know what would happen 
in the privy garden: whether Catharine 
was to be Queen, how the King felt for 
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her and she for the King. The unhappy 
child knew that she must spy out every- 
thing to keep herself safe. 

So you find her with hands clasped on 
the bars of the gate and her sharp face 
thrust through, peering, listening. She 
heard her brother’s voice shrilland peevish. 
“T do not want thee, naughty Barnaby !” 
Then the sound of footsteps and an 
angrier cry: ‘‘ Naughty Barnaby, do not 
go away ! 

“So be it, sir. I am here and I am 
not here. For I am _ beside myself,” 
quoth Barnaby the whipping-boy placidly. 

“Thou art a fool,” the angry child 
cried. 

“Truly, sir, a fool I am. Else I were 
not here at all.” 

‘They came round a brier hedge into 
Elizabeth’s sight, the little boy calling out: 
“Thou shalt be whipped, naughty 
Barnaby !” 

“'Truly, sir, once again. Now go I to 
Dr. Gardiner and say ‘ Prithee, whip me 
roundly, for my lord the Prince he is very 
naughty.’ And he lays on with good will, 
for in sooth he loves thee dearly, and I 
come back to thee all an ache and a 
smart from neck to leg.” He contorted 
himself comically. 

The child began to whimper. ‘‘ No, 
Barnaby. Do not go to Dr. Gardiner. I 
will be good. Do not go to Dr. Gar- 
diner.” 

* Barnaby, Barnaby, fat face Barnaby,” 
Elizabeth called from the gate. 

“ How now? Which of my sweethearts 
calls?” ‘The whipping-boy looked round 
him with a grin. ‘‘Oh! see the noble 
lady, sir—like a falcon poking out of a 
cage.” He made a mock bow to Elizabeth’s 
hawk face behind the bars. 

“Elizabeth!” the little Prince cried. 
“T want Elizabeth!” and he ran as well 
as his unsteady legs could to the gate. 
Barnaby shambled after. 

“See! I’ve brought my men, Edward.” 
She held up two of the gaudy wooden 
mannikins. ‘They will not heed me at 
all. They are naughty and _froward. 
They must have a man like thee to rule 
them.” 

*T will whip them,” said the little boy 
solemnly. ‘I will scold them like the 
King.” 

Elizabeth nodded and_ smiled _ to 
3Zarnaby: “Let me in, good Barnaby, 
prithee, let me in.” She clasped all her 
mannikins to her bosom in one hand and 





thrust the other through the bars and 
patted his shoulder and stroked him. 
“ Art a dear fellow, Barnaty.” She made 
eyes and smiled and her lean fingers 
caressed him. ‘I have been always 
kind to thee, thou knowest. ‘Thou art so 
big and strong and bold. Alack !”— she 
became mightily plaintive—“ it is I who 
most need kindness.” 

Barnaby put his head on one side and 
pretended to ogle her. ‘Art a sweet 
lady,” he said sentimentally. ‘ But for 
honesty—God save thee !” 

“T want them!” the little boy cried, 
holding out his hands for the mannikins, 

“Good Barnaby, let me in. I am so 
lonely. ‘There is no one here will play. 
Ah, I would not be cruel to thee.” 

“Good lack, fair lady, if I were thy 
whipping-boy— “he wriggled his back 
comically—“ I should need live my life 
standing.” 

“T would never let thee suffer for my 
sake, Barnaby,” Elizabeth said mournfully. 

Barnaby affected to sob. 

“T want them,” the little Prince began 
to whimper. “Iwantthem, Let her in, 
Barnaby, naughty Barnaby.” 

“Nay, then, if we are all to weep, let 
us e’en do somewhat to weep for.” He 
reached up and loosed the bolt above 
Elizabeth’s head. 

‘The gate swung and in she danced. 
“Good Barnaby, kiss my hand.” 

“As you might say ‘Kiss the rod,” 
Barnaby grimaced. 

Whereat she slapped his face royally. 

On a plot of grass behind the brier 
hedge the wooden men were set up and 
Elizabeth told the tale of their iniquities 
and the little Prince scolded them with 
chill cruelty. It was a queer, ugly busi- 
ness, as though a callous masterful man 
talked from his little flacid, feeble body. 
But Elizabeth was not frightened or 
concerned. She was listening for other 
sounds, her eyes quick all about the 
garden, and suddenly she stared up at 
Barnaby. ‘The black shape of Dr. 
Gardiner had crossed the grass not far 
away and vanished stealthily. He must 
have seen her. He had done nothing. 
He had not scolded. He had not spoken. 
Why? 

He would never miss a chance of 
humbling her without grave cause, and here 
she was defying him. What restrained 
him? Was he afraid—afraid to make a 
noise—afraid to reveal himself? Ay, 
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with reason enough, if he too were spying 
upon the King. It must be that. Why 
else should he be lurking in the privy 
garden at the hour when he had bid- 
den Mistress Catharine come wait His 
Majesty’s pleasure? Dr. Gardiner daring 
to spy upon his master’s amours! _ Eliza- 
beth’s eyes sparkled. She was schooled 
enough in the ways of the court to under- 
stand what the cunning priest wanted. 
She saw that it concerned him much to 
know how the King’s gracious proffer of 
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The little Prince plucked at her sleeve. 
“ Elizabeth! They are good ones. See! 
They are sad and sorry. They ask me 
to punish them so that they can be happy 
again.” He displayed the wooden men 
with their limbs bent into attitudes of 
humble prayer. 

“Oh, Edward, how grand! Thou hast 
mastered them mightily. In truth, dear, 
thou wast born to be a king.” 

Behind them Barnaby chuckled. 
thou, sweet lady, to be a woman.” 


“ And 














“Catharine was clinging to the King, and her pretty face all wondering innocence. ‘My Lord, what 
does he mean? See, he tries to frighten me,'” 


marriage was made and taken, how strong 
his passion was, how the pretty minx bore 
herself to him privately, how much power 
she was like to have and how long she 
would keep it. It was just this knowledge 
the girl wanted for herself. She felt 
herself matched against Gardiner’s cold, 
cunning ferocity. But she saw that he 
might be in danger as well as herself. 
Doubtless, Catharine was his creature. 
Doubtless, to make her Queen would be 
a triumph for him. And yet—and yet— 


the girl’s excited mind imagined many a 
danger for him. 


But the little boy smiled, self-content. 
“1 will have them all beaten and they 
will love me. I will tell them to love 
thee also, Elizabeth. Then they will be 
afraid not to.” 

“Then thou ‘It be a_ king indeed, 
Edward. Ah, if thou wouldst let me be 
thy sister always.” 

The child was puzzled. “ But—but a 
sister must be a sister always.” 

** Not when a man has a wife 3 

“T will not ever have a wife,” the Prince 
cried passionately. ‘ They are an abom— 
abomination, and always wanting some- 
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thing. My father has told me so. He 
says they are all alike, except in the 
face.” 

“His royal Majesty should know,” 
Barnaby chuckled. 

“T will not have a wife. I will let 
thee be my sister always, Elizabeth,” the 
child declared. 

“Oh, Edward!” she was grateful with 
emotion. “And I will always serve thee 
and care for thee—but I shall fear thee 
sometimes. ‘Thou art so stern.” 

“That is right,” said the child with his 
big head held high, and he fell to beating 
the wooden men. 

Over the lacework of coloured stones 
by the fountain came Catharine Howard. 
Her little form was piquant in a simple 
robe of primrose silk that pretended 
modesty. She walked with tiny childish 
steps, her hands were clasped before her, 
her eyes cast down. If even to Eliza- 
beth’s eyes she looked rather demure 
than innocent, doubtless she knew her 
business. 

She lingered by the fountain, gazing 
down into its coloured waters in a languor- 
ous luscious pose that the water mirrored 
comically. Elizabeth watched eagerly, 
watched her and the path of white stones 
by which she had come. The little Prince 
found that his punishment of the wooden 
men was not winning due attention. 
“ Elizabeth,” he said in a tone of peevish 
reproach, “ What is it, Elizabeth? I am 
being so splendid.” ‘Then with a stifled 
cry his voice changed and spoke terror. 
“Oh, come away, Elizabeth, come away ! 
I do not like him.” 

Elizabeth started round. 
Who has come?” 

‘IT do not want him to see me. Let 
us hide, let us hide!” He shrank back 
and back. 

From about the 
hedges of brier and roses, 
the children were playing. 
other lurked Dr. Gardiner. ‘The children 
could see him and he them. Both he 
and they were safe out of sight of Mistress 
Catharine Howard, or of any one who 
came by the white path. 

And down the white path some one 
was coming—a huge unwieldy man who 
rolled in his walk as if he were too heavy 
for his legs. His coat was of crimson 
velvet covered with gold lace, its buttons 
of diamonds. His cap was overlaid with 
ermine caught in a clasp of gold, ‘There 


“Who is it ? 


fountain radiated 
Behind one 
Behind an- 





was gold-work over his swollen legs and 
feet. Above all the glitter was a big 
flabby face, very white, mottled with dull 
red. A thin fur of yellow beard hardly 
concealed the ruthless lines of the mouth 
and the hanging jowl. His eyes were 
little and sunken in loose flesh, but they 
glittered. So Henry the Defender of 
the Faith came wooing his fifth wife. 

Mistress Catharine stood still, demurely 
unaware of him, though the stones groaned 
beneath his feet. She was murmuring to 
herself the music of a dance composed 
by His Majesty. 

His fat hand was on her shoulder 
before she heard him. ‘“ Ha, sweeting !” 
he said gruffly. He was fat and scant 
of breath. 

She gave a little cry and started back, 
and made him a trembling curtsey. “Sir 
—my lord—ah, I was dreaming, I think.” 
She was much embarrassed, with a fair 
hand at her heaving bosom. 

He laughed. ‘‘ What dreams, sweet- 
heart? Come, tell truth. What dreams 
trouble thy little head o’ these days?” 
His voice, though the worse for age and 
good living, had still a musical tone. 
His coarse face was ugly in a cynical 
smile. 

She turned away and hung her head. 

“What! Dreams that a maid cannot 
tell? How should: this be, pretty one? 
Nay, then, hold up thy head. I know 
thee, nor look for a cold saint in thee.” 

““My lord”—she struggled timidly, 
fluttering in his arm—“ my lord, do not 
humble me so.” 

“Humble thee!” He laughed con- 
tempt. “Enough of playing coy, Kate. 
Nay, come, thou art a sweet piece, and 
I'll have none other humble thee than I, 
Here’s thy place, child.” He drew her 
against him, 

“ Ah, I cannot, my lord. 
She struggled more vigorously. 
nay, indeed, I am afraid.” 

At first he laughed. Then, as she did 
not yield soon, ‘‘ Enough, child, enough. 
Come, kiss me and ha’ done.” He jerked 
up her face. 

She grew still. She looked at him, and 
her lips trembled into a smile, 

The King crushed her against him 
and kissed her fiercely. She clung to 
him. 

He let her go soon with a laugh, and: 
“So, so. Now let the dreams come 
swiftly true, Kate.” 


I dare not.” 
“c Nay, 
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“Outside on the terrace she found the King sprawling in a great chair. 


He was pleased to 


be jovial. ‘Ha, Bess, wouldst thou whip me again?’” 


She was demure and coy. “ Indeed, 
my lord, that is at thy pleasure,” she 
smiled. She began to hum another love- 
song of his Majesty’s composition. But 
suddenly she broke off with an unfeigned 
start and a cry. 

All this while, Barnaby, the whipping- 


boy had been in sore alarm. What 
would happen if the King caught them 
spying upon his affections, Barnaby’s skin 
suspected with horror! But the little 
Prince was holding fast to Elizabeth for 
fear of Dr. Gardiner, and Elizabeth would 
not be dragged away. At last, when the 
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King had finished with his lady and 
there was no more to be seen, Barnaby 
made a desperate effort to get them safe 
off. 

Catharine heard the scurry. She cried 
out and ran to see who dared play spy. 

“What is it now?” the King growled. 
He followed her and saw the children, 
and swore roundly. ‘Come you here, 
rogues!” he roared, and stood glaring at 
them and growling. 

Barnaby gave a comical groan. ‘No 
wonder my mother cried when I was 
born.” He nudged Elizabeth. ‘Come, 
face him and have it over.” 

Elizabeth, after one moment of hesita- 
tion, tossed her head and stared haughtily 
at her red-faced father. She stalked up 
to him, quaintly majestic. ‘The little 
Prince hung back and stumbled, -but she 
kept firm hold and dragged him on. 
Barnaby shuffled after them, grinning 
sheepishly. 

Elizabeth made a proud curtsey. “I 
give you greeting, sir.” 

The King swore at her. 
you here, rogues ? ” 

“Sir, sir, it was not me,” the little boy 
whined, “ Elizabeth brought me.” 

“And to make an end, sir,” quoth 
Barnaby briskly, “I brought the Lady 
Elizabeth.” 

“Thou shalt be whipped till the blood 
runs for a scurvy knave, sirrah,” the King 
roared. 

“Tt is not fair,” said Elizabeth. Her 
voice was shrill and her pale face tense, 
but she fronted the King’s rage squarely. 

*“God’s death!” he roared. “Thou 
insolent wench! Wilt thou school me? 
1’'ll have thy wantonness cooled. Answer 
me, malapert! How darest thou venture 
in the privy garden?” 

‘“‘T dare play with my brother. I wanted 
to play with him on the lawns. But Dr. 
Gardiner bade him into the privy garden. 
So into the privy garden Icame. Ldward 
wanted me and I wanted Edward. Please 
you, Sir, is it wrong that we should play ?” 

“Dr. Gardiner brought thee into the 
privy garden? And at this hour? What 
stupid lie is this ?” 

* Please you, sir, no lie,” quoth Barnaby, 
‘though in sooth mighty stupid.” 

“‘Dr.Gardiner did make me come here,” 
said the little boy plaintively. ‘‘I did 
want to play with Elizabeth.” 

“Tn faith, sir,” Elizabeth put in meekly, 
‘if you doubt me, call on Dr. Gardiner. 


“What brought 


“Te has”—her voice died demurely— 
“he has been lurking and spying on my 
lady Catharine ever since she came here.” 

Catharine gave a cry of horror. 

The King swore vehemently. ‘ Why 
then, have we had all the court in 
audience?” He panted and shook with 
wrath. Any gentleman would prefer to 
propose to his wife in’ private, and Henry 
VIII. was very jealous of his dignity. 
* God’s wounds! Am I to be made a 
jest?” he shouted. ‘Gardiner! What, 
Stephen Gardiner, I say! Come out of 
thy hiding, knave.” 

Dr. Gardiner, having watched _ that 
romantic wooing to its end, having 
satisfied himself how much the King 
hungered for Catharine and how well she 
could play her part, was stealing dlis- 
creetly away when this royal roar broke 
upon his ears. He was startled. ‘The 
scolding of the children should have made 
his escape easy. He could not conceive 
how he had been detected. Even if the 
brats had seen him, they would never 
dare tell upon him. He hesitated in 
bewilderment, and while he hesitated the 
King roared at him again. There was no 
help for it. He despised the King on 
many counts, but dared not despise the 
storm of his anger. He turned and came 
delicately. 

As soon as he was in sight round the 
hedge, that huge quivering form roared 
out oaths at him and he saw the little 
Prince cower against Elizabeth, who stood 
pale and still, watching her father with 
bright eyes. 

He bowed suavely. 
to call me, sir ?” 

**T was not pleased to call thee, sirrah,” 
the King roared. ‘Nor shalt thou be 
pleased to hear. What knavery brings 
thee here, rascal ?” 

‘By your leave, sir,” the priest answered 
glib, ‘I came seeking Prince Edward.” 

** Ay, ay.” Deep in the bloated flushed 
face the King’s eyes gleamed cunning. 
“And why is Prince Edward here? Be- 
cause thou didst send him. ‘Thou didst 
send him that so thou couldst come and 
seek him and have an excuse if thou 
wast caught spying.” His cold crafty 
tone broke into a roar again. “ Insolent 
fool!” He raised his fist all a-tremble 
with menacing rage. ‘“ Dost think I am 
to be cheated by thy dull tricks? Art a 
knavish spy, rascal! What! ‘Thrust thy 
impudent ears upon my privacy, set thy 


** You were pleased 
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lewd eyes leering? God’s death, priest, I'll 
teach thee a holier life!” 

“Sir, you do me wrong!” Gardiner 
cried. “This part were far beneath me. 
I am your servant and God’s.” 

“Oh, rogue wouldst make God warrant 
thy knavery? Out upon thy impudence! 
Away with thee! If I see thy black 
brows again they shall leer from the 
scaffold.” 

Gardiner turned a ‘little away and set 
his eyes on Catharine, who stood humbly 
in the background. “My lady, I pray 
you entreat his Majesty’s kindness for me. 
I pray the most noble, gracious lady 
Catharine do me right, as she hath ever 
known me zealous in the King’s service.” 

Catharine gave a faint cry, and as the 
King turned on her she slipped her hand 
in his and murmured: ‘“ My good lord, 
what shall I say ?” 

Gardiner frowned at her. The King 
gave a brutal laugh: ‘“ Why, Kate, say— 
‘sirrah priest, my lord is well rid of a 
rogue.’” ; 

Gardiner’s dark eyes grew fierce and 
strove to command her: “I pray the lady 
Catharine, if she hath not good cause to 
speak me fair.” 

Elizabeth started. She knew well what 
he meant by his threatening eyes and 
voice. He menaced Catharine with the 
discovery of her coquetries with Culpepper. 
How would the woman answer? Would 
she play a weak game and let him win 
after all? 

But Catharine was clinging to the King, 
and her pretty face all wondering inno- 
cence. ‘ My lord, what does he mean ? 
See, he tries to frighten me.” 

There was a moment of silence. Plainly 
Gardiner had not dreamed that she would 
defy him. He hesitated. He could not 
hope for any profit of telling tales against 
the woman while the King’s passion was 
hot for her. He knew the King too 
well. But he ventured one step more: 
“Frighten, madame? Nay, what power 
have I to frighten thee ?” 

“None, none,” Catharine cried boldly. 
“But you have often spied upon me and 
often sought to school me and often 
spoken me cruelly.” 

Again there was silence. Gardiner was 
bewildered that the fool should dare turn 
upon him so. Then the King spoke with 
ominous calm. ‘‘ Sirrah priest, methinks 
thou hast stripped thyself naked now. 
So thou didst hope to make thyself 


terrible to my lady here till she would 
be thy slave. It was something bold, 
priest.” Then once more he let himself 
roar out his rage. “Thou infamous 
vile wretch, I know thy tricks! What, 
spy upon my designs and menace my 
lady if she will not serve thee! Get thee 
gone! Render thy charges to my Lord 
Hertford and put thyself in his guard. I 
will take order with thee that none shall 
dread thee more.” 

“To Lord Hertford ?” Gardiner cried. 
The man was the chief of his enemies. 

“Get thee gone, I say, lest I soil my 
hands with thy flesh!” the King roared. 

Gardiner slunk desperate away. 

The little Prince who had been cower- 
ing behind Elizabeth, plucked at her 
sleeve nervously, anxious to escape. But 
Elizabeth was gazing after the vanquished 
Gardiner, a flush of excited triumph on 
her cheeks. 

So the King saw her. ‘Ha, what 
of our other puny spy?” he growled. 
Elizabeth stared at him. ‘“ Ay, mistress, 
what lie hast thou ?” 

“T do not tell lies!” the child cried 
fiercely. ‘I am not a spy. It is in- 
famous to call me that!” 

“Why, how now, wench?” The King 
gave a rough contemptuous laugh. 

“T say it is infamous, my lord.” She 
gave a stamp of her foot. “I am of your 
own blood and no more base than you. 
But it is ever so. You treat me as I 
were a vile thing. I am not given any 
honour. It is a crime if I play a game, 
if I speak with my brother. You make 
me the slave, the butt of that rogue 
Gardiner there or any who hates me. 
Yes, any knave about the court may 
put your daughter to shame. You— 
you ” She stammered with rage. 

The King looked down at the quaint 
wisp of a girl all vehement and _ palpi- 
tating, and broke ‘into a great roar of 
laughter. 

“Oh ay,” she cried shrilly, “it is a 
jest, it isa great jest. Iam your daughter 
and I have to fawn upon ushers and 
waiting women! I—I could kill myself 
sometimes! Ah, how dare you laugh?” 
She struck at him with her open hands 
in a frenzy of passion. ‘The little Prince 
screamed. 

Still the King laughed. 

“In truth, my lord, it is something 
hard to mock her,” said Catharine timidly. 


“Mock? Who, I?” he gasped. “Nay, 
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faith, I never liked her so well. Come, 
Bess, art of my own blood, indeed.” He 
tossed her up in the air and kissed her. 
“There, seal peace with me. We will 
have a new order for thee. Kate, I give 
her to thee, as thou lovest me.” 

“A sweet command, my lord,” said 
Catharine demurely. 

“Sayest thou?” he kissed the pretty 
face. 

Elizabeth drew away discreetly. The 
little Prince was too frightened to play 
more, and she dispatched him with 
Barnaby, who must needs grimace as he 
kissed her hand and wink and wink again. 
She waited to attend on Catharine. 

When the King dismissed his love, 
Elizabeth stole up and knelt to her and 
escorted her to the palace. But Catharine 
went in a hurry, and her downcast face 
betrayed no joy or pride. Once safe in 
her chamber, she cast herself down upon 
a couch. Elizabeth stared in amazement 
at tears and a heaving bosom. 

“Why do you cry?” she said coldly. 

“Why?” Catharine gave an hysterical 
laugh. ‘Because it is so lonely and 
terrible.” 

“Tf I were Queen,” said the child with 
contempt, “I would not mind _ being 
lonely.” 

“ Wouldst thou not?” Catharine laughed 
through sobs. 

‘““No, indeed not, because it were so 
sweet to be terrible.” 

Catharine stared at her. ‘‘ God help 
thee, child!” she said. ‘Go, now go!” 


Elizabeth went away wondering, de- 
spising her. 

Outside on the terrace.she found the 
King sprawling in a great chair while his 
musicians made ready to play. She stole 
up to him, fearful, but with a brave face. 
He was pleased to be jovial. ‘Ha, 
Bess, wouldst thou whip me again?” 

She looked at him a minute, and dared 
a joke. ‘‘Not—not if you are not 
naughty.” 

He laughed, and pulled her down on 
his knee. 

She was aware, with throbbing delight, 
of the startled glances of the lords and 
gentlemen about him. ‘The musicians 
began to play. Away across the lawn she 
saw the little drab figure of her sister 
Mary, wandering alone unheeded, looking 
(the child fancied cruellv) for her ally— 
her friend Gardiner. Elizabeth flushed, 
and felt her heart beat to the gay music. 
She was enthroned with the King. She 
had conquered them all. 


. - . 


When twilight fell and she ran in with 
wild happiness, she found Lotta, the 
tearful German waiting woman, busy 
making her poor room pleasant for her. 
Lotta sprang upon her and hugged her to 
an ample bosom. “Ach, my child, my 
poor child!” 

Elizabeth forced herself away. “‘ Why 
dost thou pity me ?” she cried angrily. 

“Dear God!”: Lotta cried. “It 1s 
because thou art not a child at all.” 





The next story in the series treats of the adventures of the Princess Elizabeth and 


the Lord High Admiral Lord Seymour, and is entitled 


“HER FIRST LOVER,” 











“In childhood, nearly every discomfort or disaster to others is food for laughter.” 
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“TO ask one 
to write to 
sucha title 


is a challenge to 
be taken up, but 
one does not ex- 
pect to vanquish 
the challenger. 
‘The funniest thing 
I ever saw would 
not make you 
laugh because you 
never saw it, and 
if I had the skill 
to make you see 
it probably you 
would not think 
it funny. Then 
again, the older 
you grow the fewer 
funny things you 
see. What a lot 
of laughter there 
was thirty or forty 
yearsago! Whither 


has it fled? In 
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“1 believe quite smalt oabies sce a lot of fun 
certainly they laugh to themselves.’ 


Copyright 1910 by Edward Abbott Parry. 
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I EVER SAW. 


childhood, nearly 
every discomfort 
or disaster to 
others is food for 
laughter, = whilst 
your own little 
troubles are 
tragedies fit for 
ters. i &. a 
curious thing that 
the funny things 
you see always 
involve a certain 
amount of cruelty, 
pain, or at least 
discomfort, to 
others, and I sup- 
pose as one grows 
older the painful 
side of the matter 
oppresses you 
more than the 
funny side inspires 
to laughter. 
There are some 
human attributes 
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that are always laughable. Of these the 
chief is fatness. ‘The troubles of a fat man 
or woman are always comic. Littleness, if 
it amounts to weeness, is comic in a some- 
what less degree ; and thinness may move 
folk to laughter, but scarcely unless it 
be added to some amusing eccentricity. 
Height and tallness are not funny. One 
never heard of a king employing a giant 
as a jester or a butt. The dwarf, on the 
other hand, has been cast for such parts 
from time immemorial, 
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“The children caught sight of this, and on the moment were off in fits of laughter.” 


I believe quite small babies see a lot 
of funny things ; certainly they laugh to 
themselves without end, and seem to find 
their surroundings full of amusement. I 
have no doubt the funniest thing one 
ever saw is cinematographed on some 
ancient film at the back of one’s brain so 
far out of reach that the memory cannot 
get at it. 

Children undoubtedly see most of the 
fun. I remember many years ago Louis 
Calvert, the well-known actor, was staying 
with me ina little house in a remote corner 
of Wales. The househad a small verandah 
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doorway with two narrow doors, one of 
which was usually bolted, as it was a 
windy place, and the outlet by the half- 
door was, to say the least of it, meagre. 

Louis Calvert was in those days, I will 
not say fat or stout or corpulent—these 
ample men are so susceptible—but he 
was a fine figure of a man; and he was 
then, as he is now, a great actor in both 
comedy and tragedy. 

It was a summer afternoon, and I was 
lolling in a deck-chair beneath our only 
tree, and the children, four of them, 
from five years old to twelve, were sitting 
on the lawn in front of the doorway 
basking in the sun. Suddenly Calvert 
appeared at the doorway, and accidentally 
stuck in it as he was coming through. 

The children caught sight of this, and on 
the moment were off in fits of laughter, 

which good manners required them 

to stifle as he came among us. But 

if laughter challenges manners 

the latter generally get the worst 

of it, and the mere memory 
of the incident sent one or 
another off into small 
explosions of laughter. 

Calvert, who always 
wanted to be in at any 
fun, sought explana- 
tions, which only made 
them laugh the more 
and reprove each other 
for doing it. Whilst 
their attention was so 
engaged I told Calvert 
what the joke was. 

A few minutes later 
he went back into 
the house, making an 
elaborate side-way en- 
trance which - started 
the young audience on 
the laugh again, and 
all eyes were fastened on the door watch- 
ing for his return. 

And he did return, and gave us one 
of the finest pantomimes I have ever 
seen. He came along loading a pipe 
and not looking at the doorway at all, 
and stuck fairly fast in it before he was 
aware that he was up to it, and opened 
his eyes in annoyance and amazement. 
Four shouts of laughter greeted him. 
Fingers of delighted mockery were pointed 
at him, and he made a face as if he was 
on the brink of tears which drew echoing 
tears of uncontrollable laughter from the 











youngsters. Then his pipe dropped on 
to the shingle path in front of the door, 
and he dived to get it and failed, and 
grabbed and kicked in the air until the 
children threw themselves on the ground 
and sobbed, and begged him to leave 
off for he was hurting them. Then 
Calvert gave them a moment’s re- 
spite, pulled himself together and, 

still fast in the doorway, rested 

his head on the doorpost and 

thought dismally, whilst the 
audience sobbed and 
sniffed and slowly re- 
covered breath enough 
to laugh again. By a 
mighty effort he now 
backed out of the door- 
way, and approached 
it, as Uncle Remus 
would say, “‘behime” 
first. This was a 
signal for yells of 
delight, the more so 

as the manceuvre 
resulted in the most 
undignified and 
comic failure. All 
beautiful and simple 
people have a 
thoroughly broad 


and healthy laugh 
for the ‘“ behime” 


quarters of man in 
awkward positions. 
A man sitting down 
on the ice, a man 
sitting on another 
man’s hat—these are 
situations that can 
never cease to be 
funny whilst there is 
any fun left in the 
world and simple 
minds to be moved 
to laughter. But this 
effort at an exit was 
only one of many. 
A carefully designed 
strategic movement 
sideways, after the 
fashion of Bob Acres, 
which was so nearly 
successful that it 
grew really exciting to watch, ended in 
hilarious shouts and yells when the climax 
of it was the victim waving his arms and 
head out of the door and kicking violently 
inside the house and calling for help. 
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This business having nearly reduced 
the audience to exhaustion, there was 
further pantomime of deep and expressive 













“Suddenly Calvert appeared at the doorway, and accidentally stuck 
in it as he was coming through.” 


thought, followed by a solemn retire- 
ment within doors, and a laboured and 
careful pulling at the bolts of the 
other half of the door and a ceremonial 
entrance through the whole double 
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space of it with a smile and sigh of 
supreme content at the glorious triumph 
over difficulties undergone and van- 
quished. 

I can see in my mind’s eye a middle- 
aged gentleman, with tears rolling down 
his cheeks, and four absolutely limp 
children lying on the grass still gasping 
with laughter—dying with laughter as 
the phrase is—and begging Calvert in 
the intervals of their 
spasms to “Do it 
again !” 

Now this may not 
seem one of the 
funniest things in the 
world, nor was_ it 
perhaps the funniest 
thing I ever saw; 
for, unfortunately, I 
was only the middle- 
aged gentleman, and 
my days for seeing 
funny things were 
more or less over. 
But to the children 
it was certainly one 
of the funniest 
things they ever saw, 
only the question 
that haunts me is: 
will they, when they 
grow up, be able to 
describe the fun they 
saw so as to impart 
a little of it to those 
who never saw it? 
And although I know 
that at some period 
of my life I must 
have seen equally 
funny things — that 
moved me to equally 





since I was grown up, was a_ baby 
struggling to find its way to its mouth 
with a rusk. Why don’t they have a 
baby doing that at a music-hall, to slow 
music, or at least show one on a 
cinematograph ? I could laugh at such a 
thing “sans intermission an hour by the 
dial.” How it jabs itself in the eye 
with the soft end of the biscuit, and 
bedaubs its cheeks and clothes with the 
debris, and kicks and 
fights in disgust and 
loses the biscuit in 
a temper, and, if not 
assisted by an over- 
indulgent mother, 
finds the biscuit after 
infinite search, and 
goes at it again with 
renewed energy, and 
at length is rewarded 
by success. 

There is plenty of 
comedy and laughter 
about a baby as well 
as sleepless melo- 
drama in the middle 
of the night—but it 
must be your own 
baby. ‘There is no 
fun in next-door 
babies, except when 
the clown gets hold 
of them in the panto- 
mime. 

And _ now, having 
solemnly failed to 
recount the funniest 
thing I ever saw, let 
me again remind you 
that I said from the 
ma first that the task was 

impossible, since the 


stormy and glorious “A baby struggling to find its way to its thing to be funny 
laughter, yet the mouth with a rusk.” must be seen, and 


storm and the glory 
have died so completely away that the 
memory of them is gone, and I cannot 
even remember from what point of the 
compass they sprang. 

And, in my view, grown-up people really 
see beautifully funny things only in the 
conduct of children, and their incidents 
can be described only to fathers and 
mothers, or- people who love children 
as though they were their fathers or 
mothers. 

One of the funniest things I ever saw, 


the funniest thing I 
ever saw you never saw. But the way 
to see funny things and to enjoy them 
is to keep your heart like the heart of 
a little child; for it is only children who 
are moved to the purest and _ healthiest 
laughter as the trees are moved in the 
breeze—by a power they know nothing 
of. And of course if you have never 
been a child—and some poor people are 
born grown up—you will never have 
been able to see the funniest thing you 
ever saw. 
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BY NORMAN GALE, 


ILLUSTRATED BY JAMES DURDEN. 
a HE express train for Rugby and 

London was already moving out 

of Chester station when a young 
man rushed across the platform, jumped 
upon the footboard, opened the door of a 
first-class carriage, and scrambled into it 
with all the want of dignity that usually 
marks an action done in a state of be- 
wildered hurry. He was jerked almost on 
to the knees of a young and very lovely 
girl, who was alone in the carriage, and 
who dimpled a little with amusement at 
the distress of the new-cemer. 

“T beg your pardon, I’m sure. This is 
the result of being too fond of ham sand- 
wiches,” 

The girl smiled pleasantly, but did not 
speak. Horace Connington sat down in 
the far corner of the seat opposite to his 
fellow-passenger, where he panted while 
he looked in the glass of the window for 
the purpose of seeing whether his necktie 
was in its proper position and whether he 
had disarranged his hair when he clutched 
at his Panama hat to prevent it from 
falling as he bundled into the carriage. 
Thus it came to pass that his profile was 
shown to the girl. With the quickness of 
light she pronounced it to be an excellent 
profile. By another flash of judgment 
she approved of the young man from his 
shoulders to his boots. ‘Then she began 
to read the book that she had dropped 
in her lap during the bustle of the 
stranger’s entrance, 

Fully a quarter of an hour passed be- 
fore Horace Connington changed his 
position. When he did so, it was his 
turn to gather in a glance as much as he 
could of the appearance of the girl in the 
corner, and immediately he doubted 
whether at any time before, in the history 
of girlhood, a mingling of pink and white 
had been managed so supremely well as 
it had been managed upon the cheeks 
and forehead and chin of his unknown 
companion, whose lips were not too red 
to match charmingly the pink of her 
cheeks, and whose abundant hair was 
coloured as if in imitation of the best 
brown that August can give to harvested 
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When he stumbled into the 
carriage he had noticed that her eyes 


wheat. 


shone with a radiant blueness. Horace 
Connington looked at her till he feared 
that the intentness of his gaze would com- 
pel her to leave off reading ; so he opened 
a newspaper, at which he stared while he 
was thinking that at last he had been 
privileged to see a perfect combination of 
colours used in favour of one slender and 
beautiful girl, While he was thus engaged 
she sighed, and, putting the book down 
in her lap, turned toward the window, so 
that Horace was able to see the profile of 
a face that was, as he afterwards declared 
to his friends, lovely enough to make him 
quiver with a tenderness such as he had 
never felt before. Glancing at the open 
book, he perceived that it was a volume 
of poetry, and that the girl had laid a 
pansy upon one of the pages, as if to 
serve for a marker. She sighed again, 
raised the book, and went on with her 
reading. Suddenly she pressed the book 
against her bosom, bit her underlip, and 
then, being forced to utterance by a verse 
that had driven calmness away, said, 

“Well, of all the dears !” 

Horace made a movement of surprise. 

“It is my turn to beg pardon,” said 
the girl. 

“ Not at all,” Horace replied. 

“T was startled into an ejaculation by 
something lovely that I came upon in 
this book. It’s a new volume of verse 
by a new poet, and it’s called LZscapes 
Jrom a Pigeon-hole. 1 wonder whether 
you happen to have come across it ?” 

“ Strange!” said Horace. ‘‘Asa matter 
of fact I don’t read much poetry nowa- 
days, but I saw that book at the house 
of some friends I’ve been staying with at 
Chester, and glanced over three parts of 
it yesterday afternoon.” 

“ Did you like it?” 

“H’m ! fairly,” said Horace. “I was 
smoking a very good cigarette, which 
made the stuff seem a bit better than 
in reality it is, I daresay.” 

“You ought to have turned green with 


envy!” the girl exclaimed, leaning for- 
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ward in an eager manner, as if prepared 
to champion the cause of the new poet 
with all her might. ‘Songs as thrilling 
as these have not been given to the 
world since Campion expressed himself 
in verse.” 

“Indeed! What’s the fellow’s name ?” 

“The name of the poet is George 
Wheatcroft. You must not call him a 
‘ fellow,’ please.” 

“Just as you like. If I oblige you in 
this particular, I beg of you not to be 
cross with me when I advise you not to 
fall a victim to rhapsody. Nothing is 
more easy than to turn the head of a 
person seized by an attack of metre. 
Allow me to recommend you not to 
write to Mr. Wheatcroft and spoil him 
with pages of underlined raptures. 1 see 
you have marked one of his poems with 
a pansy. Is it your favourite piece? If 
so, may I see whether it is the one that 
yesterday gave me a feeling of decided 
pleasure ?” 

“Tt is certainly a favourite piece ; but 
there are two poems at the end of the 
book that I love even more than I love 
the one I’ve marked with the pansy.” 

She gave him the volume. Horace 
laid the flower upon his knee while he 
read the poem. When he had finished 
it, he said, “ Not bad for an amateur.” 

“Not bad! Why, it’s at the top of 
pathos in music! It melts upon the 
tongue while it wounds the heart.” 

“ But I don’t want Mr. George Wheat- 
croft to wound my heart,” said Horace. 
“Why should he? I don’t want to give 
him a pain in his chest.” 

The girl frowned. 

**T fear you are what is called, for want 
of a better name, a ‘ Philistine.’ ” 

“Dismiss that fear at once, please. 
Really and truly I am not a Philistine. 
What I ask of minor poets is, that they 
shall conquer my head before attacking 
my heart. Asa matter of fact, there are 
times when I get a great deal of enjoy- 
ment and stimulus out of poetry. If I 
appear to be contradicting you, it is only 
because I have often observed how prone 
ladies are to swanify geese—if you will 
pardon me for inventing a verb on the 
spur of the moment. Mr. Wheatcroft 
strikes me as being midway between 
gooseship and swanship. Look at the 
second verse in this favourite piece of 
yours.” 

She read it twice. 


“Well, what is the matter with it? To 
me it seems flawless.” 

“To me it seems flawed.” 

Why ?” 

“The simile is far-fetched, and the 
adjectives surprise without convincing.” 

“TI do not agree. Read this one, 
then.” 

She watched him anxiously while he 
considered the verses. 

““Yes, much better. A flight towards 
swanship, certainly.” 

“ Full swanship,” said the girl. 

“T won’t have him for a swan yet in 
my aviary; he must first grow other and 
finer feathers.” 

“He’sadear! Idliketogive him 
She stopped speaking, laughed confusedly, 
and then blushed. 

“Go on, please,” said Horace; ‘“ it 
amuses me to hear you standing up for 
your goose.” 

** Swan !—swan !—swan !” 

“As you like. What were you going 
to say when you stopped short, if it’s not 
a rude question? If Mr. Wheatcroft has 
given you such great pleasure, he certainly 
deserves your best tribute of words. 
I'inish the sentence, won’t you ?” 

** My tongue was on the point of run- 
ning away with me. I stopped because 
I remembered what you said about the 
inadvisability of being rapturous, although 
I hate to stint an enthusiasm.” 

“ No doubt George Wheatcroft is quite 
unworthy of anything you’d like to give 
him.” 

“That makes me brave,” said the girl. 
**T don’t know him, and never shall know 
him, I suppose ; but I’ll dare something 
for his sake, because what’s in his book 
makes me believe in him. Besides, it’s 
a duty to snub Philistinism. When I 
stopped like that I was about to say that 
in return for his magic and melody I 
would give George Wheatcroft a kiss, if 
he would care to accept so poor a gift.” 

There was silence for a few moments. 
Horace Connington looked out of one 
window while the girl looked out of the 
other. Both the travellers were a little 
flushed. Horace was the first to speak. 

“Judging from the amatory expansive- 
ness of some of Mr. Wheatcroft’s love- 
poems,” he remarked, ‘‘I fancy he would 
have no hesitation in accepting your 
present. But your face is too—well, too 





delicate to be pecked by a swan. Don't 
tell inany persons how generous you are 
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prepared to be, for if you do, the piece 
of news will at last get round to the 
swan himself, who might be somewhat 
eager to use at your expense what is, I 
imagine, a well-practised beak.” 

“Tt’s horrid of you to say such a 
thing !” 

“ Surely not.” 

5 

“T do not mean to be horrid, I 
assure you. However, let us leave the 
poet among his paper sweethearts and 
consider him to be more than hand- 
somely rewarded by the mere expression 
of your willingness to pay for melody 
with honey. There, your frankness has 
tempted me into frankness, you see. Are 
you going to London?” 

“Only as far as Stratford-on-Avon.” 

“To see where a real swan used to 
swim, I suppose.” 

‘Ves. I am going to stay for a month 
with some friends who live about three 
miles away from Stratford.” 

“And I am going to stay with some 
friends at Wellesbourne Hastings,” said 
Horace, “so we shall be but a few miles 
apart. Rather curious, isn’t it ?” 

“Perhaps the poetic air of the Forest 
of Arden will prove to be a cure for 
the illness from which you suffer.” 

“Perhaps we shall meet again and 
quarrel pleasantly about Mr. Wheatcroft. 
Anyhow, I'll read Escapes from a Pigeon- 
hole with the utmost carefulness, so as 
to be prepared for you at all points in 
case we meet again, which is not unlikely 
now that the season of tennis parties, 
strawberries, and ices is upon us.” 

“Till then,” said the girl, “I shall 
continue to think of you as at least half 
a Philistine.” 

“ Till then,” Horace replied, “I shall 
continue to think of you as wholly an 
enthusiast, and to hope that other con- 
fidants will be as little likely as I am to 
tell this new poet how generously you 
are inclined towards him. You bear me 
no grudge, I hope.” 

“Not the smallest. It is a difference 
of opinion only. May I have my pansy ?” 

“I should rather like to keep it, for 
remembrance, you know.” 

“Tt was given me this morning for 
that very purpose. ‘Thank you.” 

After kissing the flower she marked 
with it the poem that had caused her to 
exclaim. 

Time kept them waiting close upon 


a week before they were properly intro- 
duced the one to the other, and then 
they could do little more than exchange 
a few sentences, for the garden party at 
which they met was managed by a 
hostess who dealt with her guests as if 
they were slaves, driving them hither and 
thither, to tennis and croquet. Chance 
was not kind to Horace Connington, 
whose best piece of fortune was to play 
once in a court next to that in which 
Leila Rivingham was playing. It was 
a delight for him to attend to her in 
such small ways as were possible, and 
a far greater delight _to have brief 
glimpses of her gracefulness and to hear 
the rustle of her frock as she ran to meet 
the ball. In the train the comeliness of 
her figure had been hidden by a 
travelling-cloak ; but on the lawn of 
Halford House beauties other than the 
beauties of face and hair became apparent, 
for she was neither girl nor woman, but 
was half-way between girlhood and woman- 
hood, with straightness of form and 
lightness of movement, and with supple- 
ness of body that made those who watched 
her think of a bird’s activity. Without 
delay Horace secretly welcomed her in 
his heart as the ideal transformed into 
the real, and he began to be wounded 
by. feelings that had hitherto been un- 
known to him. As for Leila, she looked 
at Horace much oftener than she looked 
at her partner, and once, when he made 
a wonderful back-handed shot from the 
part of the court nearest to where she 
was standing, she said, “That was a 
beauty, Mr. Philistine Connington !” 

“Ah, but you should see George 
Wheatcroft play when he’s at the top of 
his form !” he replied. 

Leila showed her dimples. ‘ Mr. 
Wheatcroft is a dear.” 

After this, Cupid took up the matter 
with hearty good-will, for he allowed 
Leila and Horace to meet at three 
picnics in succession, and then followed 
up this kind behaviour by putting the 
girl in the young man’s arms at a dance, 
with instructions to him to make the 
best use of so fair an opportunity. Horace 
felt as large as a giant when he held Leila 
by her waist, and larger still when she 
said she had never enjoyed a waltz so 
much. On overhearing this, Cupid was 
satisfied that he could with safety leave 
Leila and Horace to carry on charmingly 
what he had so charmingly begun ; so he 
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slipped away to a nook at the conservatory 
end of the room, where his old enemy, 
Diffidence, was preventing what the little 
god so much desired to happen. He 
soon got the better of Diffidence. 

About a mile away from the house 
where Leila was visiting there was a 
wood, famous for the manner in which 
honeysuckle had climbed the forest trees 
so as to lift in July a load of blossom 
nearer to the sun. Thirty feet up the 
stems of oaks there were to be seen 
thousands of swaying flowers, looking like 
the antlers of fairy deer, from which 
came a scent—notably on days of sun- 
shine—that travelled on the wind to a 
considerable distance from the wood. 
While he was dancing with Leila Riving- 
ham, Horace had told her of the sight 
and scent waiting to be enjoyed in the 
wood. ‘This he did, partly from his wish 
to share natural loveliness with those 
to whom such loveliness would stand for 
inspiration, and partly from the hope that 
chance would cause him to meet Leila 
in the glade where the honeysuckle was 
most abundant. : 

One afternoon, about two weeks later 
than the day of the dance, Horace, 
knowing that the honeysuckle would then 
be at its best, walked to the wood, with 
a copy of Lscapes from a FPigeon-hole 
in his pocket, determined to have a 
respite from tennis and croquet and 
motor-cars, Just beyond the south end 
of the wood there was a steep rise of 
meadowland, and from the seat that he 
had chosen at the foot of a young oak 
Horace was able to see for about a 
hundred yards the footpath by which 
Leila would come, if thoughts of honey- 
suckle had moved her to leave the roses 
and lilies of Evenhurst. Horace opened 
Escapes from a Pigeon-hole, fumbled in 
his waistcoat-pocket for a pencil, and 
began to turn over the leaves of the book, 
some of which were liberally annotated. 
From time to time he wrote a few words 
on the margin of a page, but he was not 
too busy to watch with anxiety the path 
down the steep slope of the meadow. 
An hour passed. The honeysuckle did 
its best to assist the lover, for it sent out 
a perfume that certainly must have 
reached the gardens of Evenhurst House. 
Before reading the last page of the book, 
Horace examined the path with eager 
looks. He sighed. “I fear she won't 
come,” he said, and wrote a few words 
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in the space underneath the last verse 
of the last poem. He closed the volume, 
tossed the pencil into the air, caught it, 
and as he did so saw a girl and a fox- 
terrier scampering along the meadowland 
path. Before she began to descend the 
steepest part of the hillside the girl flung 
herself down on the grass and took off 
her hat for the purpose of arranging her 
hair. It was Leila Rivingham on her 
way to see the honeysuckle about which 
Horace Connington had spoken in de- 
lighted terms while waltzing with her at 
the dance. 

Through the middle of the glade there 
ran a path vith mossy edges. Horace 
rose, walked about twenty yards along 
this path, dropped the book on. the 
ground, and then moved in a direction 
away from the coming girl till he reached 
a sharp bend of the track, where he 
leaned against the trunk of a tree, perhaps 
seventy or eighty yards from the place 
where he had dropped the book. With 
snatches of song and with melodious 
chidings of the terrier, on account of his 
enthusiastic pursuit of rabbits, the girl 
came through the wood. Horace guessed 
at what moment she found the book, for 
she abruptly ceased to sing, and did not 
resume the song. In fact, she was stand- 
ing where she had picked up £scafes 
Jrom a FPigeon-hole, and was reading, 
with astonished eyes, a set of notes that 
had evidently been written by the author 
of the poems, since on the fly-leaf there 
were pencilled the words, ‘ Alterations 
to be made in the event of a second 
edition being required.—G, W.” Under- 
neath the poem that she had marked 
with the pansy there was written, “Said 
to be perfect by some judges—chiefly 
women.” At the end of each of her 
other two favourites there stood the 
words, ‘‘ Much appreciated—by petticoats. 
Might be worse, though.” 

Manifestly she had come into possession 
of George Wheatcroft’s copy of his own 
book. Howremarkable! George Wheat- 
croft had been in that very wood! Some- 
body had told him about the honeysuckle, 
probably. Leila looked as if her dimples 
would never again be called into active 
service. While she was wishing that she 
had found the poet rather than his book, 
she was startled by hearing Theodore 
(this was the ridiculous name of the 
fox-terrier) growl a crescendo of suspicion, 
Theodore jumped to his feet and made 
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his muscles as taut as he possibly could. 
Following the direction of his gaze, Leila 
waited in the hope of being able to return 
his book to George Wheatcroft, for she 
guessed that the owner of the volume, 
having discovered his loss, was retracing 
his steps. Leila’s eyelids fluttered rapidly 
and her heart struggled. Was she about 
to see the poet whose fancy and tuneful- 
ness had driven her to make that delighted 
exclamation in the  railway-carriage ? 
Suddenly round the corner of the path 
came, not George Wheatcroft, but Horace 
Connington, whom Theodore greeted with 
a salvo of barks, in despite of Leila’s 
vivacious commands to him to be a good 
dog. At last he perceived that the new- 
comer was a person who had patted his 
head several times in the course of the 
garden-party at Evenhurst. He was 
mollified by this discovery, and declared 
peace with his stump of a tail. Perhaps 
he noticed that Leila did not look dis- 
appointed at the substitution of Horace 
Connington for George Wheatcroft. 

“Good afternoon, Miss Rivingham,” 
said Horace. 

“Good afternoon, Mr. Connington.” 

** Honeysuckle-hunting ? ” 

“Yes. But I have found more than 
I expected. Just look at this treasure!” 
She held out toward him Zscapes from a 
B re ‘on-hole. 

“That wretched book again!” said 
Horace, with a comical gesture of annoy- 
ance. ‘“Didn’t somebody somewhere 
suffer horribly from an old man who 
persisted in riding upon his back, in and 
out of season? Mr. Wheatcroft seems 
determined to make a saddle of me.” 

“Yourre thinking of Zhe Arabian Nights. 
3ut something almost as wonderful as 
those adventures has happened to me this 
afternoon in your bower of honeysuckle, 
for I've actually found the poet’s copy of 
his own book. He must have been here 
quite recently, for it’s not marked in the 
least by rain or dew.” 

“It’s a volume that gets marked only 
by pansies. I suppose you are not really 
serious in saying that the book is George 
Wheatcroft’s private copy ?” 

‘Indeed Iam. Be convinced, Philis- 
tine.” 

As she spoke she put the volume into 
Horace Connington’s hand. 

**So this is the bait,” he said. 

“The bait? Whatever do you mean 
by that ?” 


“These poets are queer creatures, Miss 
Rivingham. I expect Mr. Wheatcroft 
came here in search of a wood-nymph, 
and, seeing a mortal who is—may I 
say it without offence ? —fairer than an 
immortal, dropped the bait in her path, 
so as to supply himself with an excuse for 
getting into conversation with her. I 
daresay he’s behind one of these oaks, 
waiting till such a prosy person as myself 
has left you. Find him, Theodore!” 

** How absurd you are !” 

“Not at all. ‘The book is bait, I feel 
positive. If only Theodore could get the 
idea of rabbits out of his head he’d 
precious soon fasten upon Mr. George 
Wheatcroft, who’s skulking somewhere 
near at hand at this minute, or there 
were never skylarks in Arcady. You 
may trust him to know all about the sweet 
ambuscades of Cupid. Fetch him, ‘Theo- 
dore! Find him, boy!” 

Thus urged, Theodore instantaneously 
seized Horace Connington by the left leg. 

“Ts this the ordeal by dog?” asked 
Leila, looking gravely at Horace, who 
flushed uncomfortably as he met the gaze 
of her steady eyes. “Oh, I see! Don’t 
speak, please. Yes, the book was bait. 
You are George Wheatcroft, and you pur- 
posely dropped your poems in my path. 
You are George Wheatcroft, Mr. Horace 
Connington.” 

“The name on the title-page is cer- 
tainly a nom de guerre.” 

** Yours.” 

‘* Mine.” 

Leila turned round and stared fixedly 
at the path upon the high slope of 
meadowland above the wood. Horace 
could just see that the pink roses lately 
in her cheeks had altered to roses of vivid 
scarlet. By a flash of insight he dis- 
covered the reason for the blush. Evi- 
dently Leila had remembered what she 
had said about paying George Wheatcroft 
with a kiss in return for delight given to 
her by the freshness and melody of his 
songs. 

‘Tf you are not angry with me, do turn 
round again, Miss Rivingham.” 

‘So you saw me coming ?” 

*“T chanced to see you tidying your 
hair on the hillside.” 

“ And then you dropped the bait ?” 

“Yes. Iam not ashamed.” 

“There is no need to be. It was 
rather a romantic way of letting me into 
your secret. Does anybody else know?” 
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“No one except my publisher and the 
seven Oreads who dwell in this lovely 
wood.” 

“ Congratulations !—heaps of congratu- 
lations upon the book! It is beautiful, 
and thoroughly deserves what has been 
said of it in the literary papers.” 

“Tt has been lucky, I admit.” 

“So far it has been unlucky enough 
not to be praised as much as it ought to 
have been.” 

“You forget the pansy,” said Horace, 
smiling with happiness. ‘‘ The best thing 
the little book has accomplished, or ever 
will accomplish, was to surprise you into 
that delicious outburst in the railway- 
carriage, thus giving me a chance to 
make your acquaintance. I am going 
to ask you to exchange copies with me ; 
and if you will do so, I shall keep under 
a glass case on the mantelpiece in my 
study for the rest of my days the one you 
bought in Cheshire.” 

“This from the man who preached to 
me against the follies and dangers of 
extravagant praise! Your threat of the 
glass case is doubtless nothing worse than 
an example of poetic licence. However, 
my sense of gratitude prompts me _ to 
exchange copies, if so small a return can 
really give you pleasure.” 

“Thank you very much indeed. Of 
course the pansy goes with the book.” 

“Nothing of the kind. It was given 
me for remembrance.” 

“Give it to me for remembrance.” 

“That would be dishonest.” 

“1 must ask for something else, then.” 

Leila guessed what was coming. 
“Please don’t,” she said. 

“T must. You said in the railway- 
carriage that if George Wheatcroft cared 
to ask you for a kiss, you would give it 
him in return for pleasure received while 
reading his book. I hope you have a 
good memory.” 

“T remember that you said my face 
was too delicate to be pecked by a swan.” 

“‘T was a goose not to take you at your 
word.” 

“ Besides,” Leila went on, ignoring 
this bold remark, “there is no such 
person as George Wheatcroft, so I can 
easily escape from a debt of extravagance.” 

“Leila Rivingham,” said Horace, in a 
deep tone of voice, “I shall certainly not 
ask you for anything in the name of 
George Wheatcroft ; but as Horace Con- 
nington I ask you for your life.” 
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“Oh!” exclaimed Leila, letting the book 
of poems fall upon Theodore’s back. 

“T think the simple truth will best suit 
this home of honeysuckle. Leila, I can’t 
bear to think of years unblessed because 
of your absence from my side. Day by 
day since I have known you my heart has 
become more and more troubled, till now 
I am unbearably hurt by the punishment 
springing from a kind of sad happiness.” 

“Sad happiness ?” murmured Leila. 

“Tam happy in loving you, sad in not 
knowing whether you love me. The time 
has been short, and I am not, like you, 
rich in reasons for being loved ; but there 
has been time enough for me to learn 
that my small world is ruined if you can- 
not bring yourself to be my wife. Can 
you, Leila?” 

Leila put both hands over her face, 
and did not speak. She tried to use 
words, but for the moment all of them 
had gone out of use. Great joy needs a 
very small vocabulary. 

“Dearest and fairest 
Horace. . 

It was then that Leila recovered the 
power of speech. “It will be enough if 
I am dearest,” she said. 

The next instant she was in Horace 
Connington’s arms, there to hear the first 
note of tyranny. 

“Take your hands from your face,” he 
said. 

She slowly obeyed. There were 
smudges of tears upon the beautiful 
roses of love. 

“What a face for a—goose!” he ex- 
claimed. 

“Tor a swan, if the swan desires it. 
give it to you because—because——” 

“* Because ?” 

“ Because I really can’t help buying 
your heart with it.” 

“She is mine, Spirit of the Honey- 
suckle!” cried Horace, looking up at a 
fragrant mass of blossom above his head. 
Then he stooped to kiss the lips of the 
girl he had won, but by a quick motion 
Leila cheated him of his joy. 

Then he took Leila’s lips by storm. 
The single witness of this wild ceremony 
was Theodore, who sat by the bait and 
wondered whether he had done wrong 
to seize Horace by the left leg of his 
trousers. However, he had been told to 
find George Wheatcroft, and he had carried 
out his instructions. 
Good dog, ‘Theodore ! 
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“Cyril Comyns, the managing director of the White Wizard mine, chose to inspect 


the timbered stopes and workings.” 


THE DYNAMITE DOG. 


3y ALBERT DORRINGTON. 


ILLUSTRATED BY HARRY ROUNTREE. 


I. 


sy F you don’t pick it up this time, 
EK Billy, Pll put your face in a 
plaster. Now then—one, two, 

three!” 

Ben Harkiss, lying flat on his chest 
at the tunnel entrance, indicated the 
burning cartridge fuse near his elbow. 
At the word three, a white-faced bull-dog 
slunk into view, and, with a sullen 
glance at Harkiss, nipped the cartridge 
from the ground and ran with it into 
the open. 

Harkiss turned on his elbow to follow 
the dog’s movements as it dropped the 
smouldering fuse into the water-hole at 
the foot of the sluice-race. 

*‘Ye’r improvin’, Billy,” he called out 
encouragingly, “‘considerin’ ye’ve got a 
lump of mud where yer brains oughter 
be!” 

Billy retired sulkily to a far corner 
where the cliff shadow flung its narrow 
length across the sunlit cutting. From 
above came the low thunder of stamps 
mingling with the cries of the shift-bosses, 
as the trollies deposited loads of slate- 
coloured ore at the battery house. Gold 


? 


was being won from the open face of the 
hill, where the reefs bulged like sinews 
in the hip of a giant. 

Harkiss generally worked in No. 2 
cutting with his mate, Dave Nolan, where 
blasting operations were conducted in a 
light and airy spirit during their eight- 
hour shift. 

It was conceded by the shift-bosses at 
the White Wizard mine that Ben Harkiss 
had reduced the art of loafing to a science. 
Yet the sharpest tunnel overseers had 
never caught Ben in the act of wasting 
the Company’s time. No one objected 
to him training Billy to fetch anc carry 
plugs of dynamite, but to a man _ they 
resented his occasional attacks on his 
canine pupil. 

Billy had come to the White Wizard 
mine by way of an Alaskan timber 
schooner, and it was apparent that the 
long voyage south had filled him with 
a loathing for the sea. The smell of 
earth and the sound of human voices had 
drawn him instinctively to the big camp 
fires in the ranges. 

sen Harkiss had found him lying 
under the flap of his tent, hungry and 
forlorn ; and Harkiss, ever on the alert 
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for a useful dog, sealed his ownership 
with a pan of hot Irish stew. 

Thereafter the bull-dog was regarded 
by every one, save the local police, as 
Ben’s exclusive: property. Nothing could 
induce the Territorian constabulary to 
return Billy’s amiable grin. For it is 
written in the history of all mining camps 
that the presence of a bull-dog will lead 
inevitably to organised scrimmages and 
ring-fighting. 

Each member of the Territorian police 
considered it his duty to treat Billy as a 
probable disturber of the peace whenever 
he was met. Stirrup irons were used on 
his plug-shaped body until the township 
cried against such barbarous persecutions. 
Billy often returned froma ramble through 
the gullies, his ribs gashed and bloody, 
after a brief meeting with one of his 
uniformed enemies. 

Harkiss generally dressed the wounds 
inflicted by the irate troopers, and Billy 
recovered only to meet, in his new master, 
an unflagging tyranny that threatened to 
rouse the irreconcilable devil which lurks 
in the heart of every bull-dog. 

From dawn till dusk Harkiss laboured 
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and deposited in the adjacent water-hole. 
During the hot midday hours Billy was 
kicked from cool resting-places to fetch 
and carry cartridges with poisonous smell- 
ing wicks attached. ‘lo refuse meant a 
brutal hammering with a pick handle or 
spade, while a clever ‘‘ fetch ” rarely elicited 
anything beyond a grunt of satisfaction 
from Harkiss. 

A man dressed in blue dungaree peeped 
into the cutting and regarded Ben Harkiss 
and the dog critically. ‘If the boss 
catches Billy chawin’ the Company’s 
ammunition, Harkiss, you'll get fined,” 
he predicted amiably. 

Harkiss merely laughed. ‘“ My idea is 
to make him a good camp dog, Nolan. 
I'll teach him to fetch my boots and keep 
those derned goats from eatin’ my Sunday 
shirts.” 

** But you're trainin’ him to carry dyna- 
mite cartridges !” Nolan protested. ‘The 
pore little beggar!” 

Harkiss rose from his recumbent attitude 
into a kneeling position, and drew a short 
black pipe from his belt. ‘‘ ’ve worked 
in this mine for three years, Dave Nolan, 
an’ never saved a dollar,” he said gloomily. 


““‘Tue done my best to make Billy fetch a live dynamite cartridge out of a tunnel.'’” 


to impose some new task upon the much 
harassed Billy. For apparently no sane 
reason Harkiss demanded that burning 
fuse ends should be lifted from the ground 


“You can’t deposit a whisky butt in 
the savings-bank,” Nolan responded mys- 
teriously. 
Ben.” 


“Not in this yere country, 
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“Ben Harkiss was lying forward on his chest, his right arm pinned to the floor of the tunnel by 


a huge block of quartz.’ 


The slight reference to the whisky butt 
appeared to depress Harkiss. He smoked 
for several minutes before resuming. ‘I’m 
teachin’ Billy to save life,” he said at last. 
“* And there’s no need to call me a whisky 
butt because I take a yellow drink or two 
on Sunday, Nolan, Anyhow, the dog’s 
bein’ taught to save human life.” 

Nolan affected an air of mild surprise. 
*‘T didn’t think Billy would rescue a biled 
turnip,” he declared. “I hope when my 
time comes he won’t interfere with the 
course of events. It would be ’orrible 
to have your last moments desercrated by 
a bull-dog’s face,” he added fervently. 

Harkiss smoked as one whose thoughts 
raised him above the petty gibes of an 
ill-tempered partner. “I’m goin’ to raise 
Billy to the level of a hero,” he said, after 
a pause ; “and if I can make hima public 
figger in this town it stands to reason he’ll 
fetch a good price when the right kind of 
buyer comes along, eh, Nolan?” 

Nolan’s scoffing attitude underwent a 
startling change. He glanced swiftly at 
the kneeling figure at the tunnel entrance, 
and whistled softly. “You mean that 
you're goin’ to fix up a kind of hamateur 
theatricals to give Billy’s cartridge-trick a 
show? You’re goin’ to let Billy save your 
life some day—is that the game, Ben ? ” 

Harkiss laughed triumphantly. ‘ What 
would people say if I got caught in the 


tunnel while fire was on, and the dog 
raced in just in the nick of time and 
saved my life?” he demanded. 

“They'd go round with the hat and 
buy him a gold collar,” Nolan admitted 
dismally. 

*“T don’t say Billy will get a gold 
collar,” Harkiss ventured deprecatingly, 
“but I’ve done my best to make Billy 
fetch a live dynamite cartridge out of 
a tunnel if he’s asked. I’m prayin’ for 
a chance now to show my little one-cat 
drama to the bosses,” 


II. 


It was on Wednesday afternoon that 
Cyril Comyns, the managing director 
of the White Wizard mine, chose to 
inspect the timbered stopes and workings 
The midday shift had gathered about the 
battery adjoining the main shaft, where 
the trucks rattle by with their loads of 
powder-shattered stone from the workings 
under the cliff. 

The acrid fumes of dynamite drifted 
up from the cutting in the cliff side, where 
Ben Harkiss and his partner Nolan were 
engaged in blasting the solid wall of rock 
at the tunnel-end. The brace-men and 
shift-bosses grew smart and attentive when 
the shadow of Cyril Comyns slanted into 
view. 
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Passing down the steep slope he halted 
suddenly at sound of a man’s voice in the 
tunnel below. Nolan, with sweat stream- 
ing from his throat and brow, dashed into 
view. 

“Help!” he roared. “ Harkiss has 
got nipped in the cross-cut!” 

To be nipped in a cutting while “ fire 
was on” meant that Harkiss had been 
prevented by some unknown obstacle from 
leaving the tunnel after a blasting charge 
had been ignited. 

Twenty yards farther down the slope 
revealed to the mining director a some- 
what thrilling situation. Ben Harkiss 
was lying forward on his chest, his right 
arm pinned to the floor of the tunnel by 
a huge block of quartz. Farther along, 
at the mouth of a cross-cut, a cartridge- 
fuse burned dully, emitting a smoky, 
orange-hued flame, which ate slowly to- 
wards the heavy blasting charge at the 
end. : 
It was evident to the director that 
Harkiss had been caught by the dis- 
placed quartz boulder at the moment 
he was about to leave the tunnel after 
firing the charge. Harkiss strove franti- 
cally to shake the huge mass of stone 
from his arm while the muscles of his 
throat and chest seemed to loop and 
quiver at each effort. 





**Harkiss seemed to leap over each jagged obstacle with the ease of an Irish hurdle-racer.” 
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“Quick . . . My God, I’m trapped!” 
he groaned. ‘‘Get a bar and ease off 
this accursed block !” 

There was no doubt in Nolan’s mind 
concerning the genuineness of the situa- 
tion. He peeped over the director’s 
shoulder into the tunnel, and his ex- 
perienced eye noted that the fuse had 
burned from a smoky orange to a 
crimson flame. With a yell of fear he 
fled into the open, calling frantically upon 
the director to follow. 

Cyril Comyns was not easily scared. 
Retreating a few paces, he thundered 
an order to the petrified gang of men. 

“In with you, my lads—the bravest 
first! Don’t let a comrade perish. 
That fuse may burn for five minutes.” 

At that moment a white-faced bull-dog 
peeped warily into the tunnel, glanced 
at the burning fuse, and then at Harkiss 
struggling to free his arm from the 
fallen mass of stone.- With a_ hoarse 
sniff it retired leisurely to a safe distance, 
to watch further proceedings. 

A couple of bare-throated miners 
dashed into the tunnel, hurling themselves 
at the boulder and moving it sufficiently 
to allow the terrified Harkiss to gain 
his feet. With a backward glance at the 
spluttering fuse he dashed into the open, 
beckoning his rescuers to follow. 
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It was noted, as they emerged to a 
position of safety, that the bull-dog rose 
from his coign of vantage, entered the 
tunnel at a bound and picked up the 
burning cartridge. 

A mad stampede followed the dog’s 
unexpected act. Ben Harkiss called after 
them lustily. 

“It’s all right, boys! He’ll only take it 
to the waterhole.” 

Billy swung into the open, and the 
fuse flared redly in the sudden rush of 
air. Ignoring the half-bellowed threats 
of the flying mob, he ran in a straight 
line for his master. 

For a period of six heart-beats Ben 
Harkiss watched the dog’s coming, his 
eyes dilating in terror and_ surprise. 
Then, with a shout of fear, he started 
at a mad pace in the direction of the 
creek. The country was strewn with 
fragments of quartz and ironstone, but 
Harkiss seemed to leap over each jagged 
obstacle with the ease of an Irish hurdle- 
racer. 

Billy gained rapidly, while the wind- 
fed fuse, trailing from the cartridge in his 
mouth, sparked and fizzed as he ran. 
‘The crowd gathered on a hill crest to 
watch the life-and-death race between 
man and dog. 

Foot by foot Billy drew nearer the fear- 
maddened Harkiss until a wooded bend 
in the track shut them from view. Amidst 
the breathing silence of two hundred 
miners, some one with a field glass an- 
nounced that Harkiss had hurled himself 
into the water, and that Billy had started 
off again in another direction. 

Billy verified the statement by bound- 
ing suddenly into view, his face towards 
the white-walled police depot that stood 
in full view of the mine. ‘Two hundred 
throats yelled a warning to the district 
sergeant seated within. And not a 
moment too soon. 

Billy entered the open door, the fuse 
glowing wickedly from his mouth, and 
deposited it swiftly on the mat outside the 
sergeant’s office. He was gone in a flash. 

A glance at the smoking cartridge cap 
almost froze the blood in the old ser- 
geant’s veins. With an oath he scrambled 
through the open window, and ran with 
lunatic strides to the shelter of a near gully. 

A livid shaft of flame split the white- 
walled police depot, followed by a thun- 
derous shock, that scattered roof and 
out-buildings into a thousand fragments. 


ITT. 

An hour before nightfall the sergeant, 
accompanied by a trooper of the ‘Terri- 
torian police, rode up to the White 
Wizard mine, and dismounted near the 
tunnel entrance. ‘Two hundred men 
peeped from the battery house and mine 
head, their toil-hardened features illumined 
by grim flashes of humour. 

Both officers unslung their carbines, 
and took up a position near the tunnel 
mouth. The sergeant spoke to the small 
group of miners standing in the uncertain 
flare of the slush-lamp. 

*T’ll trouble ye to surrender a dynamite 
pup named Billy,” he said briefly. “ He 
was seen in here awhile ago.” 

No answer from the wet darkness of 
the tunnel—only a smothered breathing 
that was like stifled laughter. The ser- 
geant swore impatiently. 

“You'll pass out the dog without 
further parley, my lads. A Government 
building has been blown to atoms, and 
myself made ridiculous by that vicious 
animal you're sheltering.” 

Billy lay on the hard rock floor like 
a rebel awaiting the order of execution. 
The shift-boss stooped and raised the 
dog in his arms. Only once did. Billy 
meet his glance, and the man paused. 

“Tf yer hand Billy to them troopers, 
Mr. Scanlan, ye’ll get a dynamite plug 
under yer breakfast-plate for sure. Didn’t 
they wallop him with stirrup-irons because 
he ’ad an’ealthy dislike for their uniforms ? 
Now they’re squealin’ because he’s blown 
up their bricks an’ mortar.” 

Scanlan thrust Billy into the deep 
shadow of the tunnel. 

A second voice whispered from the 
dripping darkness, ‘“ There’s a passage 
at the north shaft what leads to the water. 
Get the dog aboard that old timber- 
schooner at the pier-head. A sea voyage 
will improve his health. Savvy?” 

While the troopers stormed and threat- 
ened at the tunnel mouth, a pair of friendly 
arms bore Billy down an underground 
passage, through sludge and mire, to where 
the sea air blew in from an open shaft. 

Six hours later, when a _ low-hulled 
timber-schooner put out to sea, a small 
bull-dog was observed sleeping comfort- 
ably near the galley door. 

The troopers at White Wizard are still 
searching for Billy. They are convinced 
that the dog is an anarchist of the most 
desperate type. 
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Oberammergau, 
Copyright by F. Bruckmann, Ltd., Munich, 


THE PASSION PLAY AT OBERAMMERGAU, 
A SERIES OF PICTURES. 


q URING the holiday months of June, July, August, and September scores of 
thousands of tourists from all parts of the world will find their way to this 
little mountain-village on the borders of Bavaria and Tyrol, to see the Passion 
Play which ts given by the simple peasants and wood-carvers every ten years. The 
i legend has it that in 1633, to stay the plague, the peasants of the village made a 
solemn vow to God that if He would hear their prayers, they would revive the old 
practice of giving the story of Christ's last days on earth, the play being performed by 
living men, women, and children. Such ts the origin of this famous production. The 
part of Christ is plaved, as it was ten years ago, by Anton Lang, a potter by trade, 
who has won such great distinction as the central figure of the great story ; Ottilte 
Zwink ts the Mary, being, strangely enough, in everyday life the daughter of him who 
plays Judas. In the pages that follow ave given a series of scenes and character 
studies from the Play. 
3 3 








**Ecce Homo.’ 


** And the soldiers platted a crown of thorns, and put it on His he 
and said, Hail, King of the Jews!” 
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Jesus. 
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Mary. 
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* Whomsoever I shall kiss, that same is He: hold Him fast. And forthwith he came to Jesus, and said, 
Hail, Master ; and kissed Him.”—Marr. xxvi. 48, 49 
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** And He sent Peter and John, saying, Go and prepare us the Passover, that we may eat.”—LUKE xxii, 8, 
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“*Then one of the twelve, called Judas Iscariot, went unto the chief priests, and said unto them, What will ye give 


me, and I will deliver Him unto you? And they covenanted with him for thirty pieces of silver.”—MatT. xxvi. 14, 15. 
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A NEW SENSATION FOR LONDONERS. 


AN ENGLISH POMPEII TWENTY MINUTES 
FROM KING'S CROSS. 


THE UNEARTHING OF THE BURIED ROMAN CITY OF VERULAM. 


BY WILLIAM HYDE. 


ARD by the old Hertfordshire city 
of St. Albans, twenty miles north 
of busy modern London, lies 

one of these imperial marks—the buried 
Roman city of Verulam, buried beneath 


quiet, pastoral meadows and fields of 


growing turnips, a city that was as large, 
if not larger, than Pompeii, and almost 
identical in plan. And now the Society 
of Antiquaries (having obtained the 
consent of Lord Verulam, owning these 
pastoral lawns) is about to uncover to 
the light of these days what remains 
of the past, and by removing the earth 
above will gradually reveal to us a 
specimen of “* town planning ” of eighteen 
centuries ago—an object of educational 
!mportance to the unlearned, a fascination 
to the antiquary, and a new sensation 
for Londoners—an_ English Pompeii 
twenty minutes from King’s Cross. But 
this is not all. We _ shall have in its 
relation to the present visible city of 
St. Albans a long chain of historical 
epochs: British, Roman, Saxon, Norman, 
Plantagenet, Tudor, right on to these 
present days of electrical machinery—a 
long story of national growth, not without 





incidents quite dramatic and, as we term 
them, romantic. 

Of the entirely interesting, quaint, 
picturesque St. Albans, with its monu 
mental abbey, the beautiful little river 
Ver, its cornfields and oaks, much is 
known; but of Verulam very little is 
known in a definite sense, except its 
historical name. It was a British city 
of remote antiquity (then Verulamium, 
Verulam being the Saxon name) which 
the Romans captured and rebuilt. There 
can, however, be little doubt that it was 
a populous stronghold, a true Roman city, 
second to none in Britain at the time it 
flourished. ‘Two or three Roman his- 
torians are quite clear on this, and we 
must infer the rest. So far, the general 
plan and construction are known, the 
walls, the roads, its principal buildings 
have been more or less mapped. 

Close to where the church of St. 
Michael stands now, the Watling Street 
lies ; a few feet away from where is now 
a quiet rectory garden, throngs of sandal- 
footed citizens passed eighteen centuries 
ago. Where, near by, the oaks shelter 
the cattle and make a murmur with 
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its methods, 
utensils, and 
economy. lormer 
excavations have 
revealed works of 
some importance, 
rich marbles, 
pavements, coins, 
pottery, and other 
indications of high 
Roman  civilisa 
tion. For here 
was a city, when 
the small town 
to the south on 
the shore of the 
Lynn, or lake, 
was quite inferior, 
though now grown 
up into colossal 
London. ‘The 
story of the two 


cities of Verula- 








The British Causeway, St. Albans. 


their summer leafage was the Forum, 
the vital centre of interest and_ policy 
invented by the Latin intellect. With 
the eye of the mind we may see these 
now; with the ear of the imagination 
we may hear the cries of the market- 
place, the hum of gossip, the centurion’s 
word of command, while the notes of the 
blackbird echo about us when primroses 
and crocuses are springing. 

The conquered Briton, the Roman 
law, the hard rule and rigid cast, all were 
there, and these we know; but now the 
Society of Antiquaries is to reveal to us 
the actual scene, glimpses of the household, 


mium and St. 
Albans is a 
mingling of tradition and record, in 
which periods of action show out more 
clearly than those of repose. It is also 
singular as an interweaving in the materisl 
as well as the politic sense of one era 
with another. On the British earthworks 
and cattle-ways the Roman built his wall 
and road ; the Saxon and Dane built St. 
Albans of ruined Roman masonry from 
Verulamium ; and crowning all, on high 
above the Christian altar and the shrine 
of the saint, the Norman built the great 
square tower of the abbey of Roman 
bricks. ‘There they remain to this day, 
and, after nearly two thousand years of 




















Verulamium to-day. 
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exposure to all weathers, seem as hard 
and enduring as ever, ‘They have long 
survived the Gothic stone-work of the 
Middle Ages. In the light of the setting 
sun, glowing with a ruddy hue, they are 
symbolic of the strife which came with 
them, and of the enduring civilisation 
also, which is now built into the policy 
and conduct of our own empire. 

In this brief sketch of an important 
subject, the keynote of the tale is contrast. 
Where one may now spend an idle sum- 
mer afternoon in tree-shaded lane or by 
willow-fringed river bank, where the visible 
workaday world goes on in the quiet, 
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fascinating 


retrospects. 
One conjectures how it looked when 
Tasciovanus, the British prince, held it, 
and kept a barbaric civilisation here— 
so important as to possess a mint which 
struck coins of gold and _ silver, now 
occasionally found buried beneath the 


are also. the 


submerged remains of the city. Some- 
thing gracious comes to us in the tradition 
that his son Conobelin was the “Cym- 
beline ” of Shakespeare’s play. 

But it is nearly always some tale of 
strife that has survived—that of Boadicea, 
the British queen, for instance. One 
looks up the quiet, sunlit path, haunted by 
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Key to diagram of the site of Verulam. 


A. The Abbey, St. Albans. 

B. St. Michael's Church 

C. ** The British Way,” along which St. Alban was led to exe. 
cution up to the hill above, on the spot where the abbey now 
stands 

D. Supposed site of the Roman Forum, Very fine remains of 
architecture, frescoes, and pavements found here in the nineteenth 
century. 

E. Theatre, uncovered at various times. Mr. William Page. F.S.A., 
made important and interesting discoveries here and at the Forum. 


humdrum fashion of a cathedral city, the 
tragic questions of humanity once fretted 
and boiled like an angry sea ; where sober 
Sunday citizens now take their promenade 
is the British Causeway; perhaps in all 
Britain there is no more interesting half- 
mile of sun-flecked path. Here skin- 
clad, woad-painted Britons held their 
bank against Ceesar and his legions; here 
again later, on the wall which still is 
visible, the Romans in vain tried to stem 
the onrush of enraged British warriors ; 
again and again the forces which change 
the fate of nations beat against it as waves 
of progress, reflects of which in some 
minute degree are felt even now. There 





F, The Gateway of the Monastery, of singular historical interest 

G. Part of the Roman wall now existing. See illustration. 

H.H. The line of houses showing Fishpool Street, leading down 
to the bridge over the Ver and St. Michuel’s Church. 

I. A double fosse of British earthwork and Roman remains, now 
a wood of trees. 

K. Site of the King’s Fishpool 

L.. Site of the monastery buildings, 

M. St. Michael's Rectory. 

N. * The Fighting Cocks” Inn, 


nursery-maid and child; and in another 
vision sees some distant grey dawn break- 
ing over wild wood and misty morass, 
hears the hasty call of the Roman trumpet 
to the legion to man the wall and gates, 
and then in waves break from the woods 
myriads of death-scorning Britons, who 
hurl themselves, and not in vain, against 
the hard wall and harder discipline of 
Rome. ‘Tradition has it that the Roman 
city was taken, sacked, and burnt by 
Boadicea, and some 70,000 of the in- 
habitants slain—a thing difficult to 
imagine, except by analogy, our own 
outposts of empire being at times over- 
whelmed by unforeseen attacks. The 
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Romans, however, rebuilt Verulamium in 
greater magnificence, and for some cen- 
turies it remained one of the two principal 
cities in Britain, the southern metropolis, 
the other being Eboracum (York), these 
giving the rights of Roman citizenship to 
freemen born within their walls. Of its 
life, its domestic and social systems, we 
can only imagine by comparison with 
those of known Roman cities; besides, 
we should need the vision of Alma 
Tadema. ‘There appears to be little, if 
any, record of its peaceful prosperity ; 
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death. Here we have another visionary 
scene to mingle with the present. When 
the Romans had accepted Christianity, 
they erected a little church on the spot 
where he died, A.D. 313. ‘Thus began a 
new era. ‘The Roman policy looked but 
little to the future, it was not imaginative 
but practical, in which as a paradox they 
unconsciously did so much to mould the 
present. About 436 the Romans left 
Britain finally, and their beautiful city 
became the prey of northern barbarians 
and less civilised British tribes. It was a 














The sacking of Verulamium. 


but the fragments we are to gather up 
when the ruin is laid bare will help to 
realise much. 

There remain other surviving stories— 
that of Saint Alban, although some writers 
doubt that he ever existed. By all tra 
dition and some records, he was executed 
on the spot where the abbey now stands, 
in the year A.D. 303, a Christian martyr 
of the Diocletian persecution and a 
Romanised Briton. According to local 
tradition, he was led up to Holmhurst 
Hill, where the Abbey now stands, pass- 
ing along the British Causeway to his 





scene of incessant warfare. In the end, 
in 516, it was again sacked and burnt by 
the Saxons; since then, so far as Verulam 
is concerned, the ‘‘ rest is silence.” Offa, 
a king of the Mercians, built the first 
abbey in 793, on the remains of the little 
Roman church, and thenceforth the prin 
cipal interest centred round it and its 
monastic governors. 

Although the abbey and the shrine 
were the raison-détre in the course of 
years for building the new city, a town 
of very Saxon complexion existed before 
it, called Kingsbury, just below the hill. 
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It was composed mainly of wattle and 
daub huts with earthwork walls. The 
street names yet carry records of its exist- 
ence. ‘The Saxon kings and abbots seem 
to have had much to do with it. ‘‘ Fish- 
pool Street ” exists now as a picturesque 
and charming array of red and grey tones 
in roof and wall. It appears that a small 
lake formed by the river Ver just beneath 
was the king’s fishpool centuries ago. 
The site of it now is a green meadow, 
as one of the Saxon abbots purchased 


terior details, splendid brasses and noble 
tombs, the last phase being the work of 
partial restoration and addition by the 
late Lord Grimthorpe. 

But on the whole, saint and shrine 
seem to have done little for the peace of 
the inhabitants of the city; its record is 
as stormy as that of its predecessor. Until 
quite recent centuries it seems to have 
been doomed to strife. Its situation on 
the Great North Road (a day’s march 
from London) was perhaps a_ natural 




















St. Albans Abbey (early morning). 


it from King Edgar and drained it, 
Altogether the abbots played a great part. 
When the Normans rebuilt the abbey, 
the various abbots began, added, or re- 
moved a long series of architectural 
works in a manner which happened to 
most of the great cathedrals, and have 
left us in result a particularly interesting 
monument in the historical sense, quite 
apart from its ecclesiastical polity. Asa 
work of art it takes a long range and has 
most interesting and beautiful minor in- 





cause; it was for ever haunted by dis- 
contented persons and their troubles, and 
they apparently frequently met there as a 
convenient place to discuss them. Battle, 
murder, sudden death, plague, pestilence, 
fire and sword, plunder, rapine succeed 
each other, or come altogether in be- 
wildering array. 

Pilgrims to the English Pompeii will 
find much food for reflection in as charm- 
ing an atmosphere as can be found in 
any quiet English cathedral city. 
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MIDSUMMER DAY. 






















BY R. ELLIS ROBERTS. 


| M IDSUMMER DAY, and the sun is out, 
Midsummer Day, and the wind’s about, 
; Quietly bending the tips of the grasses, 
Kissing the roses awake, as it passes 
Swiftly and softly to London, to say 
“Londoners! come, it is Midsummer Day !” 
| 
Midsummer Day, and the tops of the trees, 
Catch and re-echo the song of the breeze, 
And down the long line of the grey old river, 
Where the barges give an occasional shiver 
As a sly little wave greets their sides with a smack, 
Comes the cry, “ Londoners! go you back!” 
‘ Back to the hills with their pine-clad crowns, 
Back to the rolling Sussex downs, 


Back to the stretch of moor and fen 

Where Hereward gather’d his fighting men, 
Far from where, empty of peace and pity, 
Beats the great pulse of the heartless city. 
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After a photograph by Dr. Habberton Lulham 
The Sussex Downs—the Maid of the Mill. 
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MIDSUMMER DAY. 


“Back to your cottages, back to the lanes 
Where the lilac bustles the window-panes, 
To the roads where the white rose sheds its petals, 
And the warm soft rain on the red earth scttles, 
Back to the valleys and hills of Devon 


Where to live is joy, and to love is Heaven!” 


Midsummer Day!—Ah! Midsummer Day, 


And my boots cry out for the good, clean clay 
Of the road from Wells to Glastonbury — 
O! the Somerset folk are wise and merry, 

And who would leave the tor and the down 


For the slummocky streets of London town? 


Midsummer Day, and the Cornish moor, 
Where still you can track the badger’s spoor, 
Is cramm’d with the scent of gorse and heather— 
- And here am I losing heart and leather, 
Far from the land where Saint Ia sings 


And the faeries listen in magic rings, 


Midsummer Day, and Zennon calls, 
And Lamorna Cove; and the broken walls 
Where Carthew watches the great sea sleeping ; 
And St. Michael, who still his watch is keeping, 
And St. Uny who has a guardian’s eye on 


The village and marshes of Marazion. 


Midsummer Day, and the wind’s in the west: 
It’s back ‘long to Cornwall, and damn the rest! 
To the land of saints and pilchards and cream, 
To the land whose only desire is to dream, 
To the land where once for me and for you 


The dream was giv’n, and the dream came true. 
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After a photograph by Dr, Habberton Lulham. 
Moonrise on the South Downs. 























THE BURGLAR. 


BY ARTHUR STRINGER, 


[LLUSTKATED BY A. C. MICHAEL. 


While this is primarily a story of suspense and intrigue, it ts also @ study in the psychology of 
crime, and an elucidation, not without a moral, of a prevailing over-romantic attitude toward the 


criminal. 
“ was trapped. His retreat had 
H been cut off. He had calculated 
the margin of safety with too 
fine a nicety, and here, at the last moment, 
they had him cornered. 

Some one’s hand had cautiously turned 
a key in the door, from the outside. 
There was no doubt about it. He was, 
to all intents and purposes, a prisoner 
within the four walls that surrounded him. 
He had heard the click of the lock-bar 
into its socket. It had clicked decisively, 
disquietingly, like the snap of a spring 
trap. 

‘The second door, he knew, was out of 
the question. It had been closed and 
bolted from the first. The windows them- 
selves were mullioned and grated with their 
deceivingly airy scroll-work of _ steel, 
shutting him in as securely as cage-bars 
shut in a Zoo captive. And those scroll- 
work gratings, opening as they did on the 
one-storied conservatory roof, were always 
kept locked. He could have told them 
that weeks ago, when he first began his 
study of their house. 

This study had been a leisured and yet 
an elaborate one. It was Schlaum, ad/ias 
Illinois Oscar, who six months before had 
tipped him off as to the obsolete rosewood- 
panelled wall-safe in the Alfred Duyster 
mansion. Schlaum had had the good 
fortune to enter the Duyster household as 
second-man. But an_ over-interrogative 
Central Office had learned of his intrusion 
and compelled him, first to a hasty 
migration, and later to an_ obligatory 
Middle-West exile, long before he could 
make his haul. 

Yet he carried away with him, ironically 
enough, a duplicate key to the rosewood 
fagaded wall-safe. The knowledge he 
had thus gained lay dormant in the mind 
of Gentleman Dan, a/ias Denver Daniel, 
alias Rambler Roberts, and when that 
worthy worked his bumper-riding way 
eastward with Sheeny Chi, and funds gave 


out, he decided to act on the tip that 
Schlaum had given him. 

So for three weeks he had kept watch, 
quietly and _ unostentatiously, with a 
patience equalled only by that of the true 
fisherman. For three weeks he had 
studied the greystone house-front, the 
habits and movements of its owner, the 
location and character of its entrances, 
the coming and going of its servants, the 
hours of their retiring and rising, from 
the liveried caachman who “slept out” 
to the mild and thin-cheeked lady’s-maid 
who dropped letters in the mail-box at 
the Avenue corner. And a _ fortified 
quietude of stone and brick, carrying as 
it did all the outward appearance of 
solidity, was translated for Gentleman 
Dan into something about as vulnerable 
as a ripe and succulent musk-melon. 

For his weeks of careful observation 
equipped him with a rather serviceable 
fund of information. Added to this, 
divers sagacious deductions and certain 
more or less logical conclusions, it might 
be said that his twenty-day reconnaissance 
had furnished him with even a startling 
familiarity with regions wherein he had 
never set foot. It had confirmed his 
earlier impressions that the front of the 
building, with its unscreened street-door 
and its burglar-alarm circuit, was practi- 
cally impregnable. It had served to 
decide him on an attack from the rear. 
To this end, when the chosen night 
arrived, a night when ‘the master of the 
house was in Washington, and practically 
all the servants had been given a leave of 
absence, Gentleman Dan entered an 
onyx-pillared apartment-hotel one block 
below his actual point of attack. ‘There 
he took an upholstered and many-mir- 
rored elevator to the top floor, waited 
until the cage descended, and then cau- 
tiously made his escape by means of a 
rear window and a fire-escape. From 
this, with equal caution, he swung himself 
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“The other he retained in his right hand.” 


across a cat-teaser that surmounted the 
back area-fence of the Duyster lot, re- 
moving his coat and cushioning the iron 
spike-ends with it as he did so. Then he 
stood face to face with the frugal little 
apology of a conservatory. The soft 
leaded panes of this conservatory were 
extremely easy to cut out, and ten min- 
utes of quiet and leisured work enabled 
him to push his way in between the rather 
sickly and attenuated tendrils of a Lord 
Penzance hybrid briar-rose. His crawling 
body crushed portions of the foliage as he 
wormed his way through it. In the dark- 
ness he could plainly sniff the briar smell. 
That smell was strangely suggestive of 
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country lanes and woodland quietness ; 
but it was quite lost on Gentleman Dan, 
for he had other things to think of. One 
of these was to discover the telephone 
wires. Another, when they were found, 
was to saw through them with the blade 
of his pocket-knife. 

His next task was to remove his 
shoes. They were fantastically 
narrow-toed, military-heeled shoes of 
patent leather. One of them he 
stowed away in his left coat pocket. 
The other he retained in his right 
hand. ‘Time and much experience 
had taught him that a well-ironed 
shoe-heel makes a safe and effective 
weapon. He always made it a point, 
in fact, to carry neither firearms nor 
flashlight when doing “ city” work. 
He had no hankering to be caught 
with the egregious “yegg” gun on 
his person. He had also come to 
learn that jimmies and _ black-jacks 
seldom paved the way to prompt 
acquittals, helpful as they might some- 
times be in moments of stress. His 
favourite tool, to take the place of 
the ever-damnatory “L,” was the 
slightly-bent king-bolt of a wagon, 
with the end apparently worn to a 
point. ‘This seemingly innocent and 
easily disowned vehicular necessity 
gave him excellent leverage, when it 
came to a matter of obstinate sashes 
and resisting doors, and at the same 
time carried with it none of those 
malodorous associations so preju- 
dicial in the eyes of the law. In fact, 
Gentleman Dan took a pride in his 
eccentricities of equipment, just as 
he rejoiced in his idiosyncrasies of 
professional attire. He affected no 
black peaked cap and face mask, but 
clung always to the conventional Derby 
hat and an inconspicuous suit of blue serge, 
to say nothing of the somewhat dandified 
accessories of dogskin gloves. 

So Gentleman Dan had advanced from 
the conservatory to another room equally 
dark, with a calmness and _ precision 
which only years of practice could make 
possible. It took but a moment or two 
of groping about this room to come to a 
second door. This, in turn, was opened 
with extreme caution. Once more utter 
darkness confronted the intruder. He 
stood in the centre of this darkness, 
listening, inhaling like an animal on the 
alert and with its nose “up wind.” Then 
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he let his troubled gaze slowly circle the 
blackness that engulfed him. 

He had almost completed the circle 
before he discovered the thin pencil of 
yellow light, low down on his left. It 
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It was at that precise moment that the 
door opened, suddenly and quite without 
warning. An oblong of light flooded the 
room. As it did so Gentleman Dan fell 
back with the outswinging door, until he 


“it was the third blow that sent him down." 


was nothing more than a faint crack of 
luminosity along what must have been a 
door-bottom. He tip-toed stealthily to- 
wards this door. ‘Then he crouched low, 
with his ear close to the panel, to listen, 


was flat against the room wall. He could 
see a figure step out through the light, a 
ponderous figure in knee-breeches and 
stockings and a service-coat with silver 
buttons and yellow facings. It was 
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nothing more than the Duyster butler 
with a pile of damask table-napkins over 
his arm. But even butlers have to be 
reckoned with. 

Gentleman Dan waited a second or 
two, grasping his narrow-toed shoe as he 
did so. The door swung shut, and he 
heard the click of a light-switch, 

He sprang forward the same moment 
that the light flooded the room, at the 
same moment that the startled butler’s 
glance fell on his crouching figure. 

The man in the anachronistic knee- 
breeches had scarcely time to cry out. 
Nothing more than a grunt escaped his 
lips. ‘Then the  well-aimed boot-heel 
descended on the white-fleshed, close- 
clipped head. It was the third blow 
that sent hin down. The man with the 
boot watched him as he fell with a 
moan and a familiar convulsive move- 
ment or two of the body. ‘hen he 
calmly and deliberately raised the boot- 
heel. 

A fifth blow would have been un- 
necessary, after that fourth impact, directed 
with such well-chosen savagery, obliquely 
above the ear. ‘The ponderous body in 
the silver buttons and. yellow-faced 
uniform no longer moved. Gentleman 
Dan dropped to his knee and promptly 
prised open the relaxed jaw, very much 
as a fish-dealer prises open a shell oyster. 
Then he knotted two of the damask 
table-napkins into a gag. ‘I'wo minutes 
later the fallen servant was gagged and 
trussed, and rolled in half under the long 
table that stood in the centre of the 
room. 

Gentleman Dan waited only long enough 
to glance about the four walls and switch 
off the lights. He surmised, in that hur- 
ried glance, that he was in the Duysters’ 
dining-room. He made a quick mental 
note of the location of its doors, and passed 
on deeper into the strange house which lay 
so dark and still about him. It worried 
him a little to think he had to pene- 
trate so deep into that unknown territory. 
For, like all adepts in his line, he never 
cared to operate far from the open; his 
ventures were as limited as those of a 
deep-sea diver. He knew that he had 
to be able to come up for air, every 
now and then, or his nerve would go 
back on him. This was especially true 
when he operated alone, without a “ gay 
cat” or a “stick-up” to advise him of 
how the land lay. So Gentleman Dan, 
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as he advanced, moved from room to 
room with all the caution at his command. 

After that everything was: plain sailing. 
He followed his path to the wall-safe as 
casually as a pilot follows a well-charted 
waterway. He knew when to veer and 
turn, and when to stop. Then came a 
moment or two of quiet exploration, 
another moment or two of cautious prying, 
the insertion of Schlaum’s duplicate key, 
and the job was done. All that remained 
was to gather in the wealth that lay at his 
finger-tips, tie it up in a somewhat soiled 
yellow silk handkerchief—for among his 
own ilk Gentleman Dan was always spoken 
of as a “natty dresser”—and make his 
get-away. ‘There had been no noise, for 
a good burglar, he held, should work as 
quietly as a good motor. ‘There had 
been no interruption, there had not been 
a misstep, from first to last. He had his 
haul in his hand, and a clear path of 
escape behind him. 

Then the beguiling thought of an 
empty boudoir or two above stairs had 
come to him. It had all seemed so easy. 
The coast was so obviously clear and the 
hallway so invitingly darkened ; so he 
groped his padded way up the wide stair- 
case, depending now largely on his sense 
of smell. 

It was his nose, once the stairs lay 
behind him, that caused the intruder to 
turn to the last room on his right, pervaded 
as it was with its subtle yet indisputable 
atmosphere of femininity, its indescribable 
perfumes of refinement, its vague odours 
of cosmetics and cut flowers. And he 
was busily at work exploring the top 
drawer of a hard-wood cheffonnier when 
the door had been quietly closed and the 
turn of a key had sounded in the lock. 

It was then that Gentleman Dan awoke 
to the disturbing consciousness that he 
was trapped, miserably and meanly 
trapped with his “swag” on. A wave of 
abject and unnerving fear went through 
him, as he stood there in the silence, 
trying to peer through the darkness with 
straining and quick-moving eyes. Then 
he quickly stooped and slipped his feet 
into his shoes. Effective as a boot-heel 
might be for secret assault, it was a very 
poor weapon of defence in open combat, 
and Gentleman Dan wanted to be quite 
ready for flight, should the chance come. 

Then the quietness was broken by a 
sound. It was the sound of a step, light 
and quick, but unmistakably a_ step. 


























Gentleman Dan retreated involuntarily, 
until his back was against the wall. 

Then came a second sound, even more 
startling. It was the snap of an electric 
switch. ‘The sound was followed by the 
instant flowering of soft-tinted globes, 
filling the room with light. 

Then Gentleman Dan actually laughed 
a little ; for in front of him was a woman, 
in a cloud-like dressing-gown of white, 
with ribbons of pale rose at the throat 
and sleeve-ends. She was still a young 
woman, midway between the twenties and 
thirties. Her skin, where the loose-fitting 
gown fell away from her throat and arms, 
was white and soft, like a child’s; her 
eyes at the moment were unusually large. 
The unstudied disarray of her hair, as she 
stood there with one hand resting on a 
polished teak-wood table, only added 
to her attractiveness. Even Gentleman 
Dan cotild see that she was a beautiful 
woman, 

But her appearance did not especially 
interest him. His attention was fixed on 
the magazine-revolver which she held in 
her right hand as she stood facing him. 
Yet, intently as he watched this, he also 
observed that his involuntary laugh of 
relief had startled and puzzled her. He 
realised disconcertingly that she was not 
openly afraid of him. It was almost 
curiosity that he saw written in her wide- 
eyed stare. And he saw, to his infinite 
relief, that she was not going toshoot. He 
was absurdly afraid of women ; they were 
to be abhorred even more than house- 
dogs. It was always women who, armed 
with the bravery of utter ignorance, faced 
firearms as indifferently as a child would 
face a rattlesnake. It was always a woman 
who clung screaming to a burglar, for- 
getting that one finger-pressure could 
snuff her out, just as it was always a 
woman who clawed and scratched like a 
wild cat until she was either choked into 
quietness or pounded into “insensibility. 
And this woman, knowing who and what 
he was, had deliberately locked herself in 
with him. 

So Gentleman Dan, being a man of 
reasonable wit, first ceremoniously doffed 
his black Derby hat and then repeated his 
laugh. He caught at his cue like an 
actor. He promptly and unequivocally 
became an actor, for all his career had 
been histrionic. He compelled himself 
to laugh aloud, as unconcernedly and as 
merrily as the situation would allow for. 
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He moved forward a little as he laughed, 
carelessly, off-handedly. 

Then a voice, clear noted and crisp, 
brought him up short. It was the woman 
with the automatic revolver who spoke. 

“Don’t move!” she cried. ‘ Don’t 
move, or I shall have to shoot you!” 

She raised her right hand as she spoke. 
He could see the gleam of a diamond or 
two on her fingers. He could also see 
that she was holding the gun quite steadily, 
and that its barrel was pointing directly at 
his body. He would have preferred 
having it point at his head, where the 
chances of a hit were so much smaller. 
But he had an active and wholesome fear 
of that automatic revolver. He knew its 
power of spraying lead very much as a 
garden-hose sprays water. He would 
have been willing to chance a stray bullet 
or two, but the thought of a steady stream 
of projectiles directed at him with one 
finger-movement made him wince. And 
women, he knew, were always fools with 
firearms. 

Yet he could not fathom why she had 
confronted him. He could not get at the 
bottom of that strange encounter. He 
could not make her out. So intuitively, 
for his mind was neither an analytical nor 
a constructive one, he felt the necessity 
of meeting her on her own ground, of 
combating her with her own weapon of 
mystification. So he folded his arms and 
gazed at her, with an assumption of ad- 
miring whimsicality, of merriment, of 
careless inquiry. But under his folded 
arms he could feel his heart thumping 
like a trip-hammer. He was not exactly 
trembling ; it was a more nervous and 
mule-like twitching of the muscles that ran 
through his gaunt body. So he stood there, 
awaiting the next move, for the simple 
reason that all he could do was to wait. 

It was the woman with the pale rose 
ribbons who made the first move. She 
came several steps closer to him. But 
the revolver was still balanced in her 
right hand. 

“What are you doing here?” she de- 
manded in her clear and confident voice. 
It was a well-modulated voice, with just 
the slightest ¢vemolo of excitement in it, 
It was also an authoritative voice. It 
was the voice of a woman who was used 
to being answered invariably with prompt- 
ness and usually with honesty. 

“What are you doing here?” she 
repeated, this time more peremptorily. 
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Yet at that precise moment Louise 
Duyster was experiencing a distinctly odd 
and thrilling sensation along the nape of 
her softly rounded neck. For she knew 
she was face to face with a burglar. She 
realised that the situation had its dangers. 
But what those dangers were she could 
not see. ‘The primordiality of such perils 
were incomprehensible to her. She had 
never been driven to a realisation of the 
complexity of the social machinery which 
surrounded her. She knew that a bell- 
ring brought service, that a telephone-call 
brought companionship, that a word of 
alarm brought immediate protection. All 
life’s procedure and tradition had made 
her existence an upholstered one, cushion- 
ing and muffling her against every dis- 
commoding shock. Seldom indeed had 
her dependence on others been brought 
home to her. There was even a tingle of 
delight in the thought that for once she 
was acting unaided and alone, that she 
was looking danger in the face without 
peering across footlights to find it, and 
then finding it only second-handed. The 
situation translated itself into romance. 
It was worth the risk. Its novelty ap- 
pealed to her. So she continued to face 
her undecipherable opponent with the 
naive interest of a puzzled child. ‘Then, 
for the third time, she calmly inquired 
the meaning of his presence there. 
“Curiosity alone, madam!” was Gentle- 
man Dan’s unexpected answer, as he 
once more essayed his theatrically pro- 
found bow. For the man facing the 
pistol was crafty enough to guess at her 
more obvious emotions. And _ he, too, 
was not without his vanities. He knew 
that his profession, with its unerring in- 
stinct of nomenclature, had not called 
him ‘Gentleman Dan” for nothing. It 
was true he had begun life as an iron 
worker, that he had laboured as a 
plumber’s assistant, that he had been a 
travelling mechanic and a strike-breaker 
long before he had turned his hand to 
the calling of the ‘ keister-cracker” and 
the “yeggman.” His spare figure was 
not ill-proportioned. About his lean and 
pallid face was a look which might easily 
have been construed as asceticism, and 
prolonged spells of solitary confinement 
had not detracted from an air of wistful- 
ness which clung about his hungry-looking 
eyes. At odd times, too, his calling had 
careful study of 
His two 


imposed on him the 
persons in higher walks of life. 
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years as a Middle-West “ bank-sneak ” 
had made it necessary for him to simulate 
the bearing and speech of the man of 
means. He had also acquired a flashy 
fastidiousness of apparel and certain graces 
of the person after a lean and dull and 
otherwise unprofitable winter in a Cleve- 
land barber-shop. And during a season 
or two as a summer hotel waiter, where 
the monotony of tray-wielding was varied 
by numerous exercises of the pickpocket’s 
adeptness, he had come more or less in 
touch with men and women who made 
ordinary concessions to the amenities of 
social intercourse. So he waited with a 
certain touch of almost disinterested 
curiosity, to see just how the woman 
with the pale rose ribbons would receive 
his Chesterfieldian sally. 

It did not impress her. At least, she 
gave no outward sign of being impressed. 
She merely looked at him with wondering 
contempt. 

“You're a thief!” she declared. He 
wondered suddenly just how much she 
had discovered below-stairs, just how 
much she actually knew. One glimpse 
of that gagged and trussed butler would 
put a stop to the whole business. 

**Scarcely a thief!” he had the temerity 
to correct her. She tried to cut him 
short with a gesture. But he went 
blandly on: “For, as you see, I have 
taken nothing ! ” 

“But you intended to take something ! ” 
was her quick retort. He had already 
measured the distance between them, and 
was watching every movement of her 
hands, waiting for his chance. 

‘But, madam, if that was my mission, 
why should I have taken nothing?” He 
swept his arm about the richly laden 
dresser with its arctic glitter of cut-glass 
and silver. “‘And with all this wealth 
lying so close about me ?” 

He knew, at once, that she had not 
discovered the broken safe and the butler. 
A puzzled look crossed her face. She was 
examining him more intently. 

He played his next card by forcing a 
wistful and melancholy smile to his lips: it 
was a smile which had done considerable 
misleading in its time. He was helped 
out not a little by his etiolated appear- 
ance. Certain photophobiac habits of 
life, not to mention that facial peculiarity 
known as ‘ prison-pallor,” succeeded in 
lending to his countenance a_ beguiling 
air of delicacy. 














‘**Why did you want the Romney?’ the woman in white was asking him.” 
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The woman in white gave a sudden 
and audible gasp. 

“IT know!” she cried ; “it’s the Rom- 
ney! You came after the Romney !” 

Now Gentleman Dan was not quite 
sure what a Romney was. So he decided 
to say nothing. Yet something expectant 
in her face, something almost pleasur- 
able, led him to feel that it would be bad 
policy to enlighten her as to the error of 
her belief. She wanted to believe it was 
the Romney. Of that he was sure. So 
he closed his lips, with the sigh of a stoic, 
and did his best to look inscrutable. 

He watched her as she crossed the 
room to the push-button. But she was 
very clever about it, much cleverer than 
he had expected. Never once did she 
forget the revolver in her fingers or take 
her eyes from his face. He could even 
hear the prolonged purr of the bell, sub- 
terranean and muffled, as she stood with 
her finger against the button. He won- 
dered, with a nauseating sinking of the 
diaphragm, if there was any one besides 
the trussed butler who was expected to 
answer that summons. He could hear 
his heart beat as the seconds dragged 
away. But no one came to the door. 

It was soon plain to the eye that this 
fact was causing Louise Duyster some 
concern. She watched her opponent, 
with sidelong intentness, as she waited, 
and shot a sudden question at him over 
her shoulder, a little contemptuously. 

“ How did you intend getting it away ? 
And how were you going to tell it 
from the Gainsborough copy? Or the 
Corot?” 

Gentleman Dan was at once enlightened. 
The Romney was a picture. He had 
once “yegged it” with an old Adam 
Worth gang forger who at different times 
had spoken of “Little Adam’s” coup 
against another Gainsborough. So light 
came to him. He saw that she was 
demanding largeness of him, that she was 
raising him above petty thievery into the 
realms of the romantic. He had no wish 
to disillusionize her. So he remained 
adequately inscrutable of face. In the 
meantime, however, he was _ frenziedly 
sounding for his biggest and most im- 
pressive words. Then he once more 
forced his calm and quizzical smile. 

“Might not even I have some slight 
appreciation of Art?” he mildly inquired, 
with a pretence at a calmness which was 
very far from him, 
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“How refreshing!” murmured the 


woman in white. Her tone was danger- 
ously near a scoffing one, yet there was a 
note of curiosity in it. She crossed slowly 
to a dark-wooded writing-table. On this 
stood a desk telephone-transmitter. She 
quickly lifted the instrument to the 
farther end of the table. But her eyes never 
left the face of the man who was watching 
her, even when her left hand lifted the 
green-corded wire and “plugged in” on 
the wall-extension. He could see that it 
was a familiar movement with her. He 
could also see her lift the receiver from 
the hook, speak into the instrument, and 
then impatiently rattle the receiver-hook 
again. He watched her, still smiling, for 
he knew there would be no answer to her 
call. He could afford to be nonchalant. 

His attitude, in fact, was more and 
more piquing the woman at the writing- 
table. It surprised her that he should 
make no movement towards escape. It 
puzzled her that he should betray no 
desire for a prompt and unequivocal 


freedom. She even ceased to worry over 
the fact that her ’phone-call remained 
unanswered. She did not altogether 


regret that they were to be a little longer 
alone. The entire experience was so 
novel, so dramatic, so rich in possibilities 
for future recountal ! 

It relieved Gentleman Dan to see that 
she was vaguely titillating in the situation, 
that she was studying him with that same 
confident curiosity with which a_ be- 
ribboned and over-petted lap-dog regards 
an intruding and unkempt street cur. 
Louise Duyster had eyen inwardly re- 
marked that her visitor's “linen was not 
quite immaculate. She was debating if it 
would be seemly to offer him some of 
her husband’s,.. Instead, she asked him 
if he wouldn’t prefer sitting down. 

He thanked her, punctiliously, and 
after an uncertain glance about the room, 
chose a chair and sat in it. But in that 
glance he had done more than look 
for a seat. He had quietly estimated 
certain distances and weighed certain 
chances. 

“Why did you want the Romney ?” 
the woman in white was asking of him. 

‘For no- particular’ reason,” he 
answered. 

“Then why did you come here after 
it? Why did you take such risks to get 
it?” Her conception of the criminal 
was an ardent, imaginative one, She 
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knew the type only through the pink- 
tinted glasses of Broadway’s _politer 
melodramas. 

“TLet’s call it the pure love of the 
game!” hesuavely suggested. He could 
see the flash of appreciation in her clear 
and wide-opened eyes. She was trying 
to put herself in his place. He wasn’t 
the sort of sneak-thief who carried off 
rings and silverware. He was above 
that. ‘There was something appealing in 
the thought of trying to capture an old 
master. It took on the spirit of a 
hazardous adventure. 

“How could you have carried it 
away?” she asked, with her incon- 
sequential abruptness. 

*“Verysimply,” he told her, remembering 
certain things which he had picked up 
in his earlier days. ‘You simply take 
a pocket-knife and run it along the inside 
of the picture-frame. Then you roll up 
the canvas. And, providing you meet no 
radiant. ladies in white, you walk away 
with it under your arm!” 
‘** How interesting!” said the wonder- 
ing woman at the writing-table. ‘“ And 
would you mind telling me if you—er, 
if you always choose a more or less 
costly painting as the object of your 
attack ?” 

“T rather run to Art!” he said, with 
his calm and modest smile. 

She laughed this time, quite openly, 
careless with a splendid contempt. ‘That 
laugh made him look up with a start. 

“Art for Art’s sake, as it were!” she 
suggested. 

Still again he wondered why she was 
so sure of herself, why she should be so 
offhanded and at home. 

“I suppose it’s really a sort of intoxi- 
cation ?” she was inventively asking him 
—‘a sort of passion, like gambling, or 
smoking? A sort of craving for excite- 
ment? A hunger to take big risks, just 
for the sake of the risk ?” 

Gentleman Dan agreed with her that 
it was, even while he knew it was caused 
by a different sort of hunger, the sort of 
hunger that a decent fifteen-cent meal 
could usually knock galley-west! He 
smiled a little at the rhapsodical thought 
that his activities were in any way iden- 
tified with glory. He had his rooming- 
house cot to pay for, his drinks to buy, 
his grafting “bulls” to appease. He knew 
there wasn’t much glory in it. He might 
have told her that no “slough grafter ” 
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and “con man” takes to the game for 
the game’s sake, but is driven into it as 
cattle are driven into a stockyard corral. 
He knew they were all starved and lashed 
and hounded into it, as rats are harried 
into a sewer. He was in it because he 
had to eat, because he had to keep warm, 
because he had to wear clothes, when he 
had lost the trick of earning them. But 
he had no intention of pricking her pretty 
bubbles of illusion. He noticed that 
she was smiling again, with the ironic 
deference of an assured superiority. 

“Isn't it true that gentlemen of your 
calling read the society columns to find 
out people’s movements? What jewels 
they are wearing, and all that sort of 
thing ?” 

Gentleman Dan was able to return her 
ironic smile. 

““T was not altogether ignorant of the 
fact, madam, that your husband had 
occasion to take this afternoon’s train for 
Washington.” 

‘“*That’s very interesting!” she said, with 
meditative impersonality. Her earnest 
and inquiring eyes were once more study- 
ing his face, his long, melancholy, almost 
contemplative face that so reminded her 
of Diirer’s portrait of himself. 

“ And I was equally aware of the fact 
that there are several imperfect stones 
in the third strand of your dog-collar, 
One stone, in fact, is not genuine.” 

** How do you know that ?” 

**T have no personal or active interest 
in such things, of course. But I think 
your jeweller will confirm my opinion to- 
morrow, if you care to consult him.” 

It was marvellous! As marvellous as 
crystal-gazing and spirit-rapping! Louise 
Duyster’s eyes were bright with something 
more than interest, with something more 
than amusement. She was luxuriating in a 
new world, without even stepping from 
her boudoir. She was face to face with 
all the excitement of the slumming-party 
without the inconvenience of leaving her 
own white and golden walls, It was 
drama enough for a month. And she 
could see that she was quite herself by 
this time. A spirit of genial audacity 
crept over her. He was almost a gentle- 
man. He had not been rude. He had 
been very nice about it. She even began 
to wonder what ill-luck had started him 
in such a life. At the precise moment 
she was wondering this, Gentleman Dan 
was wondering how she would look when 
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they happened to find that dog-collar of 


hers in his pocket. 

Suddenly she looked up at him with 
one of her engaging smiles. 

““T wonder if you're hungry? If you 
wouldn’t enjoy a bite of supper—with me?” 
Her last two words were an_ hesitating 
afterthought, an impulse of recklessness 
which sent a tingle up and down her 
delicate body. Deep in her own mind 
she was already dramatising future narra- 
tives of her adventure, over tables quietly 
prepared for bridge for four. 

“That would be a very great pleasure !” 
replied Gentleman Dan, with a fervour 
that was not altogether affectation. For 
he felt that this new move would give 
him the chance he was watching and 
waiting for. And he had been worried 
by the thought that time was _ passing, 
precious time. But now there was sure 
to be an unguarded moment, a moment 
when he could turn the tables on her 

Then he remembered the butler. He 
sickened a little at the thought that she 
might make him go below with her and 
stand face to face with discovery. 

He looked up at her searchingly, won- 
dering how he could withdraw, how he 
could avoid this unpalatable meal. But 
he did not speak. Fora sudden sound 
sent a cold sweat over his startled body. 
It was the sound of a knock, quick and 
light, on the closed door. 

“Come in!” cried the woman at the 
table, in her clear-noted soprano. ‘The 
next moment she remembered the Jocked 
door, and was quickly crossing the room, 
her white drapery fluttering about her 
like a silver-birch tree shaken with wind. 
Gentleman Dan watched her turn the key 
in the lock and then recross the room to 
her old position beside the writing-table. 

As she did so a second woman stepped 
quietly into the room. She worea brown 
hat and veil, but her hands were at her 
head removing these, even as she stepped 
hurriedly in through the door. Thenatural 
pallor of her face was reddened a little, 
either by running or a high wind. ‘There 
was a look of anxiety in her eyes as they 
passed from the woman at the writing- 
table to the strangely dressed man op- 
posite her, and then back to the woman 
again. Fora second or two no one spoke. 

But Gentleman Dan was watching this 
later intruder with all his eyes. He 
knew, the moment the veil was off the 
thin-cheeked face, that the newcomer 


was the Duysters’ maid, the lady’s-maid 
who should have been visiting with her 
sister in Brooklyn. 

“T tried to telephone, ma’am,” she 
began, with troubled deference. “I 
tried and tried, but they couldn’t get the 
house !” 

“Yes?” said the woman at the writing- 
table. 

“So I thought it best to come back, 
right away. I didn’t know but what 
something was wrong !” 

Again the maid’s eyes travelled ques 
tioningly to the strange figure in the 
chair. “I—I thought something might 
have happened, ma’am ! ” 

Gentleman Dan was crafty enough to 
feel that the woman in white was not 
altogether overjoyed at this unlooked-for 
deliverance. ‘There was something al- 
most like annoyance on her face. But 
he watched every move and glance be- 
tween mistress and maid, to make sure 
no secret message was being given and 
taken. 

“There is no need for alarm, Clements,” 
the unruffled lady of the house explained. 
“ Nothing has happened!” 

She may have been explanatory, but 
Gentleman Dan could see that she would 
never be apologetic. He also began to 
see that he had not quite reached the 
end of his rope, as he had feared. She 
was actually lying for him: she was trying 
to shield him. 

“T want you to bring up something to 
eat; cold meat and things ; and a bottle 
of Burgundy !” 

“Tn this room, ma’am ?” inquired the 
bewildered maid. 

“To this room, please,” was the quiet 
answer. ‘And dishes for two!” 

Still again Gentleman Dan thought of 
the butler, and still again he realised how 
closely peril hung over him. All he 
could do was to wait his chance. And 
when it came there would be no dilly- 
dallying. 

He did not move until the door closed 
behind the departing maid. ‘Then he 
turned to his persecutor, for, little as she 
imagined it, she was indeed persecuting 
him. 

“What do you intend to do?” he 
asked, with a quaver of anxiety in his 
voice. It was hard for him to keep his 
dignity, to sustain the role. 

“What do you intend to do?” equivo- 
cated his companion in deception, 
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He sat in deep thought for a moment 
or two. Then he forced a nonchalant 
smile to his lips. ‘‘Since you are safe 
and the Romney is safe, I assume it would 
not be unreasonable to make the triangle 
a complete one !” 

Still again the woman laughed. “I 
see you don’t trust me,” she said, and her 
glance was without enmity. 

“Pardon me!” murmured the burglar. 
“T trust you completely, implicitly. You 
are a brave woman, And all truly brave 
women are generous.” 

She was glad he hadn’t spoken of her 
appearance, that he hadn’t dragged in the 
odious personal factor, That would have 
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made it quite different. She could see 
he had the fine taste to attempt no 
uncouth coquetries — Gentleman Dan, 
indeed, had never been a “ moll-buzzer” 
—and she was not without a vague grati- 
tude for the impersonality of his address. 
Something about the look of patience, of 
humility, of suffering, on his thin face 
touched her into a gush of pity. <A 
quick little thrill of impulse ran through her 
body. She put the revolver on the table. 
She knew that she could trust her instincts. 
The world had not used him honestly. 
He had never been given a chance. 

“Tm going to trust you!” she said, 
with sudden conviction. ‘I’m going to 
trust you, because I know you're a gentle- 
man at heart.” 

Then she deliberately opened the 
writing-table drawer, placed the revolver 
in it, and deliberately closed it. 

Gentleman Dan did not move. He 
was too puzzled to stir. ‘There was 
something so incomprehensible about the 
entire situation that he could not even 
think. He was not used to studying 
high-spirited women at close range. He 
was not adroit in tracing the intricacies of 
super-feminine psychology. 

Then reason came back to him. He 
bowed a deep bow of gratitude. But all 
the while he was wondering just when the 
maid below-stairs was going to stumble on 

the butler and give the alarm. 
He knew his chances were 
every second growing slimmer 
and slimmer. 
The intoxication of another 
benignant im 


pulse was 
sweeping 
through the 


woman at the 
writing-table. 
She glanced 
towards the 
door, almost 
guiltily. ‘I’m 
going to give 
you some 
money,” she 
said. “Enough 
to keep you 
from — enough 
to make you 
avoid—er — 
L danger like 
this. Then I 


“She fell full length on the floor, and lay there without a word.” want you to 
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come to me here, to-morrow afternoon. 
For I think I can help you. I know I 
can help you!” 

A miraculous dull flush crept up 
through Gentleman Dan’s thin-blooded 
face. Only a thief, a professional thief, 
could have comprehended the source of 
his shame, his humiliation. But the 
woman in white saw that flush, and she at 
once knew that she had not been mis- 
taken. He was really a man of sensi- 
bilities, of finer feelings. 

Then a sullen joy suddenly took the 
place of Gentleman Dan’s shame, for he 
saw that the woman had risen and was 
crossing the room to her dressing-table. 
She was actually leaving the accursed 
revolver shut up in the drawer. He rose to 
his feet with an apparent murmur of protest. 

The woman, stooping over the low 
dressing-table, stopped him with a gesture 
of her white hand. She took up a gold- 
meshed purse and opened it. As she did 
so Gentleman Dan’s trained ear caught 
the sound of a muffled call from below- 
stairs. It was then that he wheeled about 
and faced the woman in white. 

She saw him coming, and looked up as 
he stepped towards her. Her muslin- 
clouded body was still a little stooped 
over the low-topped dressing-table, and 
the purse was still in her hand. 
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Then, even before she could see the 
movement, the bony, clenched first of 
the burglar struck like a mallet on her 
face. 

She went down, with a look of startled 
wonder still in her eyes, a look of inarticu- 
late protest against treatment which she 
could in no way understand. She fell 
full length on the floor, and lay there 
without moving. 

Gentleman Dan turned her over with 
his foot. Then he stooped and caught 
up the gold-meshed purse, which her 
fallen body had first hidden from sight. 
Then he tore the rings from her limp 
fingers, snatched up the little jewelled 
watch from the writing-table as he crossed 
the room, switched out the lights, and 
dodged into the darkness of the hall out- 
side. He darted for the stairs and went 
down the wide staircase three steps at a 
time, for the lower newel-post lights were 
now burning. Then he wheeled about, 
before an open door on his right where 
he could see clothes hanging in a deep 
hall-closet. He picked out a hat of 
English felt, made sure it fitted him, 
threw an Oxford-grey paddock-coat over 
his arm, and walked sedately and quietly 
out of the front door, down the grey 
stone steps, and round the corner into the 
Avenue. 
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AINTY maiden, like a rose 
With your petals just uncurled, 


How my ardour throbs and glows! 
Dainty maiden, like a rose, 
From my temples to my toes 
How my fervent love is whirled! 
Dainty maiden, like a rose 
With your petals just uncurled. 


Ah! 


But when I approach to kiss, 
Something lacerates my cheek. 
What malignant stab is this ? 
But when I approach to kiss, 
Down I sink in the abyss 

Ere I reach the longed-for peak. 
But when I approach to kiss, 
Something lacerates my cheek. 


the axiom is true— 


Every rosebud has its thorn. 
Plague upon your toque of blue! 


Ah! 


the axiom is true— 


’Twas your hatpin sticking through 
That my luckless cheek has torn. 


Ah! 


the axiom is true— 


Every rosebud has its thorn, 
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**4 rosy light ts dawning in the sky. 
make for the light !” —ROBERT SCHUMANN. 


born June 8, 


SCHUMANN 
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1856. 


1810, died July 29, 


MEMORIES. 


WALBROOK. 


Whence it cometh I know not ; but in any case, youth, 


** The abundant treasure of individual, pure, and profound art which Schumann has bequeathed 


to us is a lasting monument to his name, stupendous and imperishable.’—‘* Grove’s Dictionary of 
Music.” 
OBERT SCHUMANN, one of Hall, at which only his music was played, 


the greatest of musicians, incom- 

soaly the first of musical critics, 
and one of the noblest of men, was born 
at Zwickau, in Saxony, on June 8, 1810. 
His first centenary has just been celebrated ; 
and all over Europe, from London away 
to Moscow and from Rome up to Stock- 
holm, concerts and causeries have been 
given in honour of his music and of his 
rich and inspiring life. Indeed, in 
London the celebration began some weeks 
before, with three concerts at the Bechstein 





and to which the public crowded in such 
numbers that the heat would have been 
intolerable but for the music. At those 
concerts five pianists appeared, all of 
whom were former pupils of Madame 
Schumann, the composer’s nearly equally 
famous widow. ‘They were Mrs. Carl 
Derenburg (better known in the music- 
loving world as Miss Ilona Eibenschiitz), 
Miss Mathilde Verne, Mr. John St. 
Oswald Dykes, Mr. Leonard Borwick, and 
Miss Fanny Davies. And for the day 
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itself a commemorative concert on a 
grand scale at the Queen’s Hall was 


organised by Miss Fanny Davies ; with 
Madame Alice Dessauer Grun—who had 
also been a pupil of Madame Schumann— 


as one of the performers with herself. We 
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we cannot be quite the congregation of 
lost which certain of the critical 
would have us to be. 

Shortly before the Queen’s Hall concert 
I had a conversation with Miss Fanny 
Davies, which she has permitted me to 
place on 
record to the 


souls 
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) Aumann 


best of my | 
ability. 
Alas! the 
personality of 
the speaker 
must inevit- 
ably be lost 
in such a 
transcript. 
Eloquent 
clances, 
significant 
tones, ¢€xX- 
pressive 
gestures— 
these things 
one cannot 
cause to live 
again on 2a 
printed page. 
All one can 
do is to set 
down her 
words and let 
them speak 
for them- 
selves. 

‘The most 
: vivid im 
; pression left 
o: upon me by 
the whole 
conversation 
was that of 
the homage d 
—there is no 
other word 
for it—which 
Miss Davies : 
felt for the 
memory of 
the noble 








of Mr John Murray fr 


Clara Schumann at the time 


of shopkeepers, an 
Philistines. We are 
often told that we are. If, however, it 
has been proved that the name of 
Schumann is one to conjure with, even 
in this Boeotian old England of ours—well, 


may be a_ nation 


agglomeration of 


m Miss 


of her marriage. 


Hannah Bryant mann 


woman who 
had been her 
teacher and 
her example. Most of those who ever met 
Madame Schumann, or heard her play, 
caught something of the same feeling— 
a kind of reverential enthusiasm, in which 
admiration of her brilliant gifts as a 
pianist was blended with honour for the 
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name she bore, and for the long devotion 
of which that name was the epitome. 
Miss Fanny Davies, however, knew 
Madame Schumann intimately, first as 


Vhoto copyright, Hanfstaengl. 


that of the Master who loved her, whom 
she loved, and with whom she lies buried 
near the birthplace of the Beethoven they 
both adored, is of solid value. 


Madame Schumann at the pianoforte. 


pupil, then as friend, and finally as a 
younger sister-artist. What she has to 
say, therefore, concerning the great player 
whose memory has been almost as con- 
spicuous in this month’s celebrations as 


In the music-room in which we sat hung 
a superb photograph of Madame Schu- 
mann, for which she had been posed by 
Lenbach, the renowned German portrait- 
painter. Here and there on the walls 
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were portraits of Joachim, with whom 
Miss Davies so often played at the old 
St. James’s Hall ; and on the grand piano 
stood a sheet of one of Robert Schumann’s 
compositions in his own neat, small manu- 
script, one of Miss Davies’s most cherished 
possessions. I am guilty of no cant or 
pseudo-emotion when I say that, thus 
surrounded, and during the talk that 
followed, the spirits of the two great dead 
artists almost seemed to be near. 

I think my first question to Miss 
Davies was: ‘‘ What was the impression 


Art, and towards Art, stamped her whole 
personality with the charm of a triumphant 
truthfulness. And one felt that with her 
there was no standing still. Her motto 
was ever ‘On, and always on!’” 

“T received precisely the same im- 
pression in the eighties,” said I, “as I 
would watch her walking across the plat- 
form at St. James’s Hall. She always 
suggested a wonderful uplifting. It was 
not only the expectation of what one was 
going to hear, but the knowledge that 
her whole long public career had been 
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By Reginald Haines. 


Miss Fanny Davies. 


left by your first meeting with Madame 
Schumann?” ‘The reply was as follows : 

“Tt was, in the first place, an im- 
pression of the sacredness and majesty 
of the realm which I was about to enter 
under her guidance. In the second place, 
it was an impression of the powerful 
personal simplicity and directness which 
seemed to be the result of her life’s single- 
ness of aim. One felt that she was in 
this world for the sole purpose of ex- 
pounding the messages of the great 
Masters. 


A devout single-mindedness in 





devoted to what was highest in life as 
well as in music. And one’s reverence 
was deepened by the knowledge that she, 
so distinguished herself, had also been 
the devoted wife of so great a genius.” 
“Tell me something about her as a 
teacher, Miss Davies,” I said presently. 
“Tt is not so easy, but I will try. I 
remember that for my first interview I 
had prepared Beethoven’s Adveux, Absence, 
et Retour sonata, a piece by Bach, and a 
piece by Schumann; and when I told 
her this, she replied with a simplicity 





























that only made the suggestion the more 
crushing to a fairly confident aspirant, 
‘Play me a scale.’ There was nothing 
for it but to obey, so I played her two 
or three; and after that she asked for the 
Bach and the Schumann. When I had 
finished, she said, ‘You have musical 
feeling, and a good heart, and I think I 
can take you for a pupil.’ 
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‘you needn’t be different from other 
people.’ 

“ Her husband’s ideals were absolutely 
upheld by her. Bach and Beethoven 
were looked upon as the two supreme, 
isolated giants, and formed the basis of 
her teaching. Of course Schumann’s 
music also played a large part in her 





And now let me try to 
sum up her principles as 
a teacher. First and fore- 
most, we were taught to 
LISTEN to (ouch, tone, and 
gradation, I mean, of 
course, by gradation a finely 
graduated crescendo and 
diminuendo. By thus listen- 
ing the elements of self- 
criticism were borne in upon 
us; and we could ask our- 
selves, ‘Do we really know 
what we want to do?’— 
‘Are we really doing what 
we think we are doing ?’— 
and, ‘Are we really playing 
what the composer meant 
us to play?’—three very 
important questions, on the 
answers to which so very 
much depends. She made 
her pupil endeavour to 
accomplish the perfect re- 
creation of a piece, to bring 
out the whole of its poetical 
content, its warmth,  Per- 
haps what we thought a 
‘beautiful moment’ would 
have to be given up in the 
interests of the piece as 
a whole. uarmoniousness, 
Truthfulness, avd Simplicity 
were her passwords of ad- 
mittance through the portals 
of Art. Affectations, self- 
conscious effects, and ‘im- 
provements’ on the com- 
posers intentions were 














barred like poison. 
* Madame Schumann had 


a touch like velvet, free 
from all stiffness, perfect equality of 
technique, and complete command of 


nuance—all of which were based upon the 
principles of her father, Friedrich Wieck. 
And she hated untidiness and all eccen- 
tricity, such as the long hair some pianists 
affect. ‘Because the Lord has given 


you artistic power,’ she used to say, 
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The Schumann Memorial at Bonn. 


teaching ; but perhaps the most striking 
of all proofs of her devotion to her 
husband was the way in which she strove 
to get her pupils to feel the spirit of Avs 
attitude towards music and the great 
masters. And then, her editing of all 
his compositions—what a work that was ! 
And how finely she insisted on its being 
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an edition at a ‘ popular’ price! If ever 
there was a ‘labour of love,’ that was 
one!” 

“And her home 
thing about that.” 

“Ter house was no theatre of artistic 
Bohemianism, but the home of an in- 
tensely devout worker. ‘My music is 
my religion,’ she said to me once, by 
which she meant that she would permit 
nothing that might desecrate it. New 
Year’s Day used to be charming. She 
would meet all her pupils between eleven 
o'clock and half-past twelve, and after she 
had wished them a happy new year there 
would be music, always beginning with 
a Bach fugue, followed by one of her 
husband’s compositions. All the year 
round it was the most regular of houses. 
She was generally at home to her friends 
from five to six; sometimes, too, in the 
evenings, and then you would meet all the 
great literary and scientific men of the 
Continent, drawn there by the charm, 
the naive simplicity, and the great mind 
of this extraordinary woman. ‘The greatest 
musical comrades and friends of the 
house were Brahms and Joachim, who 
had, as you know, also been personally 
beloved of Schumann himself. She 
now lies beside her husband, and _ her 
life’s work is finished. Thanks largely 
to her, the genius of Schumann, once 
recognised only by herself and a few 
others, is now acclaimed al! the world 
over. ‘That fact, I think, is her noblest 
monument.” 

After that Miss Davies touched lightly 
on such fersonalia as the lisp which 
seemed to add attractiveness to Madame 
Schumann’s connection, and the sense of 
fun which she often showed in the music- 
room. For instance, on one occasion a 
girl came to her who had a habit of 
throwing her hands into the air as she 
played. Quietly and unobservedly Madame 
Schumann screwed up the piano-stool until 
the young virtuoso found she was flinging 
her fingers to such a height from the keys 
that accurate piaying became impossible. 


life—tell me some- 
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I reminded her that one Saturday after- 
noon, in the spring of 1887, in the old 
St. James’s Hall, a number of ladies in 
the orchestra drew bunches of violets 
and primroses from their dresses as she 
passed along the platform and threw 
them around her, with the result that she 
walked to the pianoforte along a pathway 
of flowers. It was one of the most 
charming sights I ever saw. 

‘‘T remember it perfectly,” said Miss 
Davies. ‘‘And I remember that when 
she came back to the artists’ room after 
her solo she told me about it, but added, 
‘It was very kind of them, but I wish 
they had done it affer my performance 
instead of before it; it made me so 
nervous.’ ” 

And so our little talk drew to its close. 
Miss Davies’s part of it will, I trust, be 
found valuable as the contribution of one 
who can speak “ with authority, and not 
as the scribes,” to the already considerable 
sum of public knowledge concerning the 
Schumanns—the glorious pair of artists we 
are commemorating this month, who were 
surely benefactors of their fellow-creatures, 
and were also such perfect types of the 
rich and romantic German temperament 
at its best. There is much in that tempera- 
ment which is common to the British 
temperament, and it is a pity that there 
should be so much misunderstanding be- 
tween the people of this country and the 
people of the land which has given us 
Goethe and Schiller, Bach and Beeth- 
oven, Schumann and Brahms. At the 
same time there are forces abroad which 
are working to bring about a happier 
condition of things. The greatest of 
these are, of course, economic ; but there 
are others that belong to the domain of 


the Arts. And, of the last of these, the 
life and music of Robert Schumann, 
and the character and genius of his 


noble wife, will, I think, always play 


their part; constituting, as between 
England and Germany, a_ plea _ for 


Peace, and Brotherhood, and the Grace 
of Life. 























ILLUSTRATED By A. E. JACKSON. 


IR HILARY BODEN, his pyjamas 
covered with a voluminous robe 
of Turkish towelling, entered his 

dressing-room as the clock struck eight. 
Like many men with nothing particular 
to do in life, he had a passion for punctu- 
ality, and prided himself on getting up at 
precisely the same time every morning. 
On his dressing-table, placed there in 
obedience to Sir Hilary’s strict order, lay 
his share of the morning’s post. Many 
men dislike looking at their letters before 
breakfast. It is easier, no doubt, to face 
a bill cheerfully after a solid meal, and 
the prospect of having to answer tiresome 


people is not so irritating when the 
stomach is full. But neither bills nor 


bores had any power to annoy Sir Hilary. 
He had always money enough to satisfy 
the most exorbitant creditor, and since 
his marriage he had adopted the plan of 
handing over the letters of his_relatives to 
his wife. Lady Boden appeared to enjoy 
writing letters, and Sir Hilary, who was 
very fond of her, did not grudge her any 
innocent pleasure. He had been married 
two years, and often found himself wonder- 
ing how life had ever been tolerable with- 
out his wife’s companionship. 

There were two periodicals and a parcel 
awaiting him. ‘The parcel looked like a 
book. ‘Ihe periodicals—he recognised 
their wrappers—were two magazines de- 
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voted to archzology, published by two 
very learned societies to which Sir Hilary 
belonged. 

He turned on the water for his bath, 
and then tore off the wrappers of the 
magazines. A glance at them satisfied 
him that each of them contained a 
review written by himself. Sir Hilary 
did a good deal of reviewing. He was 
an archeologist of some eminence and 
knew all there was to know about every 
kind of antiquity, from the Ogam stones 
which lay scattered about his Irish estate 
to the inscribed Assyrian bricks. He 
had a trenchant, vigorous style and 
nothing delighted him more than to ex- 
pose in print the absurdities of his 
brother archeologists. 

‘The water ran into his bath, and Sir 
Hilary chuckled quietly at the thought of 
reading over after breakfast the really 
nasty things he had written about a large 
and handsomely illustrated book which 
purported to explain the origin of the 
ruined temples of Yucatan. The bath 
was no more than half full, so Sir Hilary 
laid aside the magazine and cut the string 
of the parcel. He hoped to find inside 
it another book, on some still more ob- 
scure subject. He did find a tastefully 
bound octavo volume bearing the title 
“ Red-Gold Hair.” 

“ Now, what the devil,” said Sir Hilary, 
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“does any one mean by sending me a 
novel to review? I don’t read novels.” 

This was not strictly true. Sir Hilary 
often carried off the books which his wife 
received from her circulating library and 
read them in his study. He always spoke 
of them afterwards with great contempt, 
and generally asserted that he had not 
been able to get through more than two 
chapters. 

He stopped the water running, for the 
bath was nearly full, and took off his 
dressing-gown. ‘Then he paused, opened 
the book and glanced at the frontispiece. 
It was a handsome, coloured picture of a 
woman’s head. The hair was more red 
than gold, but it no doubt justified the 
title on the cover. Sir Hilary snorted 
with contempt, tossed the book on the 
floor, and put his sponge into the bath. 

While he was splashing about it occurred 
to him that it might after all be rather 
amusing to review a novel. He wrote, 
occasionally, archzological articles for a 
leading weekly paper. He supposed that 
the editor, in a moment of temporary 
insanity, must have sent him a novel to 
review. Before he began to shave he 
picked up the book again and turned 
over the pages. Here and there he read 
a passage, and chuckled. It would cer- 
tainly be very amusing to review this 
novel. He called to mind the various 
scathing remarks he had made from time 
to time about the books which his wife 
read. They would all, he felt convinced, 
be applicable to “ Red-Gold Hair.” ‘Ihey 
could be strung together into an article 


which would pulverise the unfortunate 
author. 

“Tt’s sure to be a woman,” said Sir 
Hilary. 


When he had finished shaving he 
looked at the book again. The author 
was a woman: “ Red-Gold Hair,” by 
Gladys Gordon, he read. 

“She’d have been better occupied 
minding her babies,” said Sir Hilary. 

Being an eminent archzologist, it was 
natural that he should hold old-fashioned 
opinions. His view of woman’s place in 
the world was identical with that held by 
some very ancient nations, and it entirely 
justified him in being as nasty as he could 
to this Gladys Gordon, who had so far 
unsexed herself as to write a novel. 

Sir Hilary sat down to breakfast in a 
very goodtemper. ‘The two archeological 


journals lay forgotten in his dressing-room. 
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The novel was beside his plate. Lady 
Boden, who was usually very late, appeared, 
unexpectedly, shortly after the gong rang. 
Sir Hilary was glad to see-her. He was 
fond of his wife, and he wanted som« 
one to talk to about the review he 
intended to write of the novel. 

** Marion,” he said, ‘you read a good 
many modern novels. Can you explain 
to me why the heroines always have red 
hair ?” 

Lady Boden glanced at the book on 
the table. ‘The title was plainly visible 
from where she sat. ‘‘ Red-gold hair,” 
she said, “not red. It’s a very pretty 
colour.” 

“The author calls it red-gold,” said 
Sir Hilary, “but the picture at the 
beginning represents it as definitely red. 
I cannot for the life of me see the 
attractiveness of red hair.” 

Lady Boden blushed. Her own hair 
was of a quite unremarkable brownish 
colour. Sir Hilary supposed that she 
took his disparagement of the novel 
heroine’s hair as an indirect compliment 
to her own. She looked very pretty 
when she blushed; so he walked round 
the table and kissed her. She was 
accustomed to these casual demonstrations 
of affection, and appeared to like the kiss. 
Sir Hilary stroked her ear gently, and then 
went back to his breakfast and the book. 

“The author,” he said, “‘ dwells a good 
deal on the heroine’s hair. Here’s a 
passage from Chapter I. ‘ Muriel sat on 
a low seat by the fireside, and the flickering 
light of the flames shimmered amid her 
red-gold hair.’ I need scarcely tell you, 
Marion, that the hero enters shortly 
afterwards.” 

“ Hilary, have you read the book ?” 


“Not yet. I only received it this 
morning,” 
“Then how do you know that the 


hero enters shortly afterwards ?” 

“I don’t actually know,” said Sir 
Hilary, “ but I shall be greatly surprised 
if he doesn’t. My experience of heroes 
in novels is not very large, but I flatter 
myself that it is sufficient to enable me 
to predict with tolerable certainty that 
they will come on the scene when the 
heroine’s hair is, for one reason or another, 
looking its best. Now listen to this, 
which comes on page 152, a little more 
than half-way through the book.” 

** Don’t, Hilary.” 

“Tt won’t spoil the book tor you in 
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the least. It’s only an incident. I lit 

on it by the merest accident. ‘The car \y 
shot forward along the smooth road. 
The wind rushing past her loosed from 
its fastenings a single tress of 
Muriel’s red-gold hair. It 
brushed lightly against his 
cheek. A mad impulse 
seized him to——’ ” 

“Please don’t, 
Hilary.” 

“If he had 
obeyed that im- 
pulse,” said Sir 
Hilary—“I 
don’t want to 
shock you, 
Marion, 
but the 
thing 
the im- 
pulse 


“A y 

’ ¢ "4 
' in 
urged breakf: 
him to could 


do would have 

necessitated his let- 

ting go the steering-wheel, 

and then there would have been 

asmash. Fortunately he didn’t.” 
“Give me the book,” said Lady 

Boden. 


doing 
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me__iuntil 
I’ve re 
viewed it. 
I want to 
quotesome 
of the 
best _ bits. 
There’s a 
passage 
about 
Muriel’s 
twisting 
her red- 
gold - hair 
into a sim- 
ple knot 
with a 
single 
sweep of 
her hand 
at the mo- 
ment when 
she was 
being 
rescued 
from a 
burning 
house, or 
a_ burning 
ship, I’m 
not sure 
which, by 
the hero. 
I wish 
you'd learn 
to do that, 
Marion. 


You'd 
often be 
time for 
ist if you 
succeed in 
your hair 


as quickly as Miss 
Gladys Gordon’s 
heroine did.” 
“Are you going to 
review that book ?” 
“ Certainly.” 


“You shall have it this afternoon,” —« #e bent forward and kissed “And say horrid 


said Sir Hilary. “I must keep it by her hair three times.” things about 
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“The very horridest I can. In my 
opinion this Gladys Gordon, whoever she 
is, deserves the worst that can possibly 
be written about her. She ends the 
book by saying that the hero rains 
passionate kisses upon Muriel’s red-gold 
hair. Now any one who could write 
that——! No man living would kiss a 
woman’s hair more than once. He’d get 
it into his mouth the first time he tried, 
and any one who has ever experienced 
the sensation of chewing hair knows how 
disagreeable it is. Gladys Gordon is 
evidently a fool, or she wouldn’t say such 
a thing.” 

“He would kiss her hair if he really 
loved her,” said Lady Boden. 

‘*No, he wouldn’t. He couldn’t. He’d 
choke. And conceive to yourself his 
wanting to draw her towards him and 
clasp her close to him that time in the 
motor-car when the tress of her hair got 
loose.” 

“He would,” said Lady Boden, “if he 
loved her.” 

“No, he wouldn’t. If her hair tickled 
his cheek when he was driving the car, he 
wouldn’t care how red or gold it was. 
He would want her to sit further off, and 
nothing but politeness would prevent him 
telling her so plainly.” 

Sir Hilary went to his study after break- 
fast and wrote a review of ‘ Red-Gold 
Hair.” He did not actually read the 
book, but he quoted several passages 
from it. He read what he had written 
with very great satisfaction. Not even 
about the gentleman who explained the 
temples in Yucatan had he been able to 
say such thoroughly disagreeable things. 
He ridiculed Gladys Gordon’s work from 
several different points of view. He was 
even fortunate enough to come across 
two grammatical mistakes in it, and a 
classical tag, quoted by the hero in a 
moment of extreme excitement, which re- 
vealed the author’s complete ignorance of 
the Latin language. He copied the 
whole review out carefully, and then went 
to look for his wife. It was his habit to 
get her to read aloud to him his own 
compositions. He said that he was 
better able to judge of their literary value 
when he listened to them. In reality he 


enjoyed the praise she invariably gave 
him, and was, besides, never happy for 
long out of her company. 

Lady Boden was not in the morning- 
room where she usually sat. 


Sir Hilary 


tried the drawing-room and failed to find 
her. He wandered, the MS. in his hand, 
through the conservatory and a great part 
of the garden. He returned to the house, 
and learned from a maid that Lady Boden 
was in her bedroom. He went upstairs, 
and found her stooping over a trunk 
which was half full of clothes. ‘This sur- 
prised him. He was still further astonished 
to observe that she was crying bitterly. 
She held in her hand when he entered 
the room a large framed photograph. 
He recognised it at once as one of him- 
self, taken shortly after his marriage. 
She was apparently packing it up in her 
trunk, and seemed to have formed the 
plan of keeping the glass from being 
broken by laying it flat between two 
night-dresses. It was, he noticed, quite 
damp with the tears which had been shed 
on it. 

Lady Boden looked up when he en- 
tered. She put down the photograph, 
and gave her eyes a hurried dab with the 
second night-dress. 

“ Hilary,” she said, with a sort of 
forced calm, “ I am going to leave you.” 

Sir Hilary said nothing. His amaze- 
ment deprived him of the power of 
speech. 

“You no longer love me,” she said, 
speaking even more calmly than before, 
“and it is better for us to part.” 

“IT do love you,” said Sir Hilary. 
**T’ve been searching for you all over the 
place. I’ve only just discovered where 
you were. I assure you, Marion——” 

Lady Boden’s self-control gave way. 
She collapsed into a limp heap on the 
floor and wept bitterly. Sir Hilary laid 
his MS. on the dressing-table and sat 
down beside her. He patted her shoulder 
gently, and when this failea to soothe her 
he put his arm round her. 

* Don't,” she wailed piteously. 
can you when you don’t love me!” 

* But I do,” he said. 

By wriggling about on the floor he 
managed to get himself into such a posi- 
tion that he could put his other arm 
round her. 

“Tf you did,” said Lady Boden, “ you 
wouldn’t write horrid things about my 
book.” 

The utter injustice of this inference 
stung Sir Hilary to self-defence. 

“It’s not your book,” he said. “It 
was sent to me to review. But of course 
I'll give it to you if you want it.” 


** How 
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“Tt is my book,” she said. “I meant 
it to be a present for you. I thought 
you'd like it because I wrote it.” 

“You wrote it!” 

“Yes; and I spent #50 on getting it 
published because I thought you'd like 
it and be proud of me. And now—oh, 
Hilary, I can’t bear it !” 

Sir Hilary pulled himself together 
with an effort. The news he had just 
heard was a severe shock to him, but 
he felt the necessity for prompt action 
if he was to save the happiness of his 
home. 

** T do like it,” he said. 

“ But,” said Lady Boden, “you said 
you didn’t.” 

“That was at breakfast, before I read 
it.” 

“ And have you read it since?” 

“Ves,” said Sir Hilary. 

“And you really liked it, and you 
haven’t said horrid things about it in your 
review ?” 

Sir Hilary glanced at the MS. on the 
dressing-table. It seemed a good way off 
and was partially concealed behind a 
looking-glass. He thought he had a fair 
chance of getting possession of it before 
his wife saw it. 

“] haven’t reviewed it at all,” he said. 
“T—] liked it too much to write a review 
about it. I never review books | really 
like. ‘They are sacred.” 

“Oh, Hilary, is that really true ?” 

“Quite,” he said. ‘‘ Let’s unpack your 
clothes.” 

“ And, Hilary—oh, I’ve been so miser- 
able ; but you do like the colour of my 
hair, don’t you?” 

“T do. I always have.” 

“ And it’s red-gold, isn’t it?” 

“Marion,” said Sir Hilary, ‘‘let’s get 
your clothes out of that box before any 
of the servants see them.” 

“ But is my hair red-gold ?” 

“Tt is, and if the firelight played on it, 
it would shimmer. It always does. I’ve 
seen it scores of times.” 

“‘Tf—Hilary !—if it touched your cheek, 
would it tickle you, and would you want 
me to sit further off?” 

“No, it wouldn’t, and I wouldn’t.” 

*T don’t believe you mean it. I don’t 
think that is the truth. You're only 
saying it to please me. If you really 
meant it you’d—— ” 

She stopped abruptly. For a moment 
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Sir Hilary was puzzled. Then a recollec- 
tion of the final scene in the novel oc- 
curred to him. His wife’s face was 
pressed against his waistcoat. The top of 
her head was quite close to his mouth. 
He bent forward and kissed her hair three 
times. He could not flatter himself that 
he actually rained them passionately, but 
he threw considerable vigour into the 
third kiss, and a_ hairpin pricked his 
under-lip painfully. 

Lady Boden raised her head and 
looked at him with tearful longing. 

“Did you hate ch-chewing it?” she 
said. 

Sir Hilary touched his lower lip with 
his tongue and felt almost sure that it was 
bleeding profusely. 

**T didn’t chew it,” he said. “I find 
that you were perfectly right in your 
novel. There was no _ necessity to 
chew it.” 

“You didn’t choke, Hilary. Say you 
didn’t choke.” 

“Not in the least. I didn’t so much 
as clear my throat afterwards.” 

“ Can I do it quickly ?” she asked. 

“Do what?” 

“My hair. You said this morning at 
breakfast that if only I could do my hair 
as quickly as Muriel did on the burning 
ship—— ” 

“T said that before I read the novel,” 
said Sir Hilary. “As a matter of fact 
you do it with extraordinary speed. I 
wouldn’t have believed it possible that 
any woman could do her hair so quickly.” 

“And I am in time for breakfast, 
always?” 

** Marion,” said Sir Hilary, “ don’t ask 
me to say that you are in time for break- 
fast. I would say it if I could, but you 
know yourself—— ” 

“T was in time this morning, Hilary.” 

“ Very nearly, but—— ” 

Lady Boden put her hand over his 
mouth. 

“Don’t say ‘but,’ Hilary. After all 
the horrid things you’ve said to me to-day 
you mustn’t say ‘but’ at the end of the 
one nice thing.” 

“Very well, I won’t. But do let us 
get your things out of that trunk. It is 
almost luncheon time.” 

Sir Hilary succeeded in stuffing the 
MS. of his review into his coat pocket 
while his wife was restoring an evening 
dress to its place in the wardrobe. 
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“THE WHOLE DUTY OF A PARENT.” 


A COMEDIETTA IN ONE ACT, 


BY R. 


R. LAW. 


Dramatis Persone. 


CoLonEL MAINWARING 
MURIEL ; ‘ 
Horace Sortiy 
BETsy . R 





A Widower. 

His only Child. 

Applicant for the hand of MuRtEt. 
A Maid. 


ScENE: Drawing-room in the Mainwarings’ flat. 





The present. 


(On curtain rising, MURIEL és seen arranging flowers and Betsy dusting the room.) 


AT URIEL (sighing). Oh, Betsy, 
have you ever been in love? 


Betsy. La! miss, I should 
just think so! Why, I’ve been in love off 
and on, as you may say, ever since I was 
fifteen. 

MuriEL. Dear me, Betsy! 
be quite a Cleopatra ! 

Betsy. No, miss—my full name is 
Elizabeth. I am only called Betsy for 
short. 

MURIEL. 


You must 


I only meant you were like 
Cleopatra. You know, she was a lady 
who lived two thousand years ago and 
was always in love. 

Betsy. She must have been a hussy, 
miss. Being a lady born, she should a’ 
known better. 

MuriEL. You see, she was very attrac- 
tive, and could not make the men keep 
their distance. 

Betsy. I know what you mean, miss. 
I’ve had the same trouble myself. They 
come buzzing round you like a lot of bees. 

Muriet. And did you manage to keep 
them all at arm’s length ? 

Betsy. I never tried, miss. I saw 
from the first that it wasn’t no good, 
so I’ve always had a sweetheart. If you 
have a sweetheart, it helps to keep the 
rest of the crowd off, and you do get 
some peace. 

MuriEL. Then have you been engaged 
to your sweetheart ever since you were 
fifteen ? 

Betsy. Oh, miss, you don’t quite twig 
what I mean. Having a sweetheart ain’t 
the same thing as being engaged. I’ve 
had a dozen sweethearts, if I’ve had one. 
You see, miss, I’ve been in a good many 
situations in different places, and you 
can’t carry your sweetheart about with 


you. So I’ve always got a new sweetheart 
when I’ve gone to another place. It is 
more handy, and besides, if you stick to 
the old sweetheart it costs such a lot of 
money in stamps and railway fares. 

MorieEt. But, Betsy, you must have 
broken the hearts of some of these young 
men P 

Betsy. Not likely, miss! 
sight, out of mind!” They soon forget 
you. You see, a sweetheart isa kind of 
“try on”’—like as they say in the shops, 
“lent on appro.” It don’t commit you 
to anything. Why, my first follower was 
a butcher-boy with red hair and no pros- 


“Out of 


pecs. Catch me marrying him, the little 
beast—I don’t think. ‘Though he was 


all right for a sweetheart when I was a 
kitchen-maid and used to see him every 
day when he came for orders. 

MourieEL. But will you 
properly engaged ? 

Betsy. Why, certainly, miss. I am 
engaged to my young man that I have 
now—Mr. Brown, fireman on an express. 
Gets thirty-five bob a week, and we shall 
be married as soon as he gets to be a 
driver. ‘Talking of engagements, miss, 
whenever are you going to bring that 
Mr. Softly up to the scratch? Ain’t he 
proposed yet ? 

MvRIEL. He proposed long since, and 
we love each other dearly. But the 
difficulty is with father. Mr. Softly is 
so shy, and father is so stern that Mr. 
Softly cannot screw up his courage 
sufficiently to ask permission to’marry me. 

Betsy. Bless and save us, what next! 
My Mr. Brown didn’t beat about no 
bushes when he tackled our old man at 
home about having me. 

Muri£L. Oh! do tell me how he man- 
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aged it. Perhaps Mr. Softly might copy 
his method. 

Betsy. Oh! it was easy enough. As 
soon as we had made it up to be engaged, 
he dropped into our place one evening 
and says to the governor, “I love your 
Betsy and mean to marry her honest, 
strike me pink !—so help me, Bob!” 

MuriEL. And did Bob help? 

Betsy. “So help me, Bob” is only a 
kind of saying, miss. It’s the same thing 
as betting your bottom dollar. 

MuriEt. And what did your father say? 

3ETSY. The old man says, says he, 
“ Right you are, Charley. ‘Take her and 
welcome. She is a good gal, but a bit 
headstrong like her mother. Never you 
stand no sauce from her. What I says 
is, every woman wants a master.” 

MuriEL. Was that all? How very 
easy it seems! . 

Betsy. It wasn’t quite all, for mother 
fired up a bit and said no man shouldn’t 
ever come it rough over her, and if father 
didn’t mind his p’s and q’s she’d put 
him outside. So father climbed down and 
said he was only talking through his hat, 
and Charley sent out for some beer and 
we all spent a happy evening. 

MuriEL. I believe Mr. Softly is coming 
here this morning with the idea of 
approaching father. Don’t you think you 
could give him a few wrinkles, Betsy ? 
(A dell rings.) That must be Mr. Softly. 
Tell you what, Betsy: I will make 
myself scarce, and you have a few words 
with Mr. Softly before he sees father. 

Betsy. Allright, miss. I know a thing 
or two about men. I'll try and knock 
sense into him. 


(Zxit MurRiEt through door on t.) 


(Betsy ¢akes her stand near door on 
R. Through this door enters 
SortLy, and coming into the room 
guickly and running into BETSY, 
embraces her. Brtsy returns the 
embrace with cordiality.  Dis- 
covering his mistake, SOFTLY 
springs away covered with con- 


Susion.) 


Sortty. I say, I’m awfully sorry, don’t 
you know. ‘Took you for Muriel—what ? 
Betsy. Don’t mind me, sir. It’s not 
the first time I’ve been kissed by accident. 
Even if I’m not Miss Muriel, there are 
plenty that would think me just as nice. 
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SorTLy. It was quite a mistake, upon 
my honour. Please don’t tell Muriel. 

Betsy. No fear! Can I do anything 
for you, sir? 

SortLy. Well—er—in fact I want to 
see the Colonel rather particularly —what? 

3ETSY. Very particular, no doubt. You 
see, Miss Muriel has been having a word 
with me, and she’s told me what you’ve 
come about and that you are mighty 
afraid of the Colonel. 

Sort.y. That’s it, Betsy. I can get 
on with most chaps, but the Colonel is a 
fire-eater, and I’ve sort of got the blue 
funk. 

3ETSy. Fancy being afraid of him! 
Why, I’m not afraid of any man. Why 
don’t you take the bull by the horns and 
go for him straight ? 

Sortty. I’ve tried to begin several 
times ; but when he fixes me with his cold 
eye, I always cockle up and just ask him 
for a match for my cigarette—what ? 

3EtSY. Now, Mr. Softly, I'll give you 
the straight tip. Go straight up to him, 
get hold of both his hands so as he can’t 
hit you, and say to him, “I love your 
daughter, and want to marry her, strike 
me pink !—so help me, Bob !” 

SortLy. Oh! 

Betsy. Yes, that’s it; you’ve got it. 
Now I'll go and fetch the Colonel, and 
you strike while the iron is hot. 


(Exit Betsy.) 


(SortLy whistles to keep his courage 
up. A minute later enters the 
COLONEL, a hale old man with 
the look of a martinet. Sorrtry 
rushes at him and seizes both his 


hands.) 


SortLy. Colonel, I love your daughter, 
and want to marry her, strike me pink ! 
—so help me, Bob! 


(CoLonet glares ; Sortiy /ets go his 
hands and retreats to the other 
side of the room.) 


CotoneEL. Is this the result of a public- 
school and university education, sir ? 

SortLy. Er—not exactly. You see, 
I’ve only known Muriel since I left 
Cambridge. 

CoLonEL. Don’t talk to me, sir! I am 
certain you never learned such vulgarity 
from Muriel. 

SorrLy. Fact is, I love Muriel, don’t 
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you know, all the time and every time, 
and it had to come out. 

CoLoneEL. I gather, Mr. Softly, that 
you wish to be affianced to my daughter. 

SoFTLy. Ra-th-er. 

CoLoNnEL. Very well. Come, sit down, 
and let us discuss the matter. 

Sort.ty. Thanks, awfully. 

(They sit down.) 

CoLonEL. Now, sir, any man who 
aspires to the hand of my only daughter 
must satisfy certain requirements in order 
to be accepted by me. First of all comes 
the question of your health. Are you 
perfectly sound in wind and limb ? 

SortLy. Pretty fit, I think. Used to 
row bow in my college eight and pull the 
other seven men along—what ? 

CoLoneEL. Right. Have you any 
blemishes anywhere ? 

SortLy (hesitating). Well 

CoLoNnEL. Out with it, sir. 

SortLy. Fact is, I’ve got a hammer 
toe—my second left toe is crooked. 

CoLonEL. Don’t be indecent, sir. 

SortLy. In the ordinary way I keep 
it hidden, Colonel; but, you know, I can 
get the doctor to straighten it. 

CoLonEL. On consideration, I will 
raise no objection to the hammer toe. 
If Muriel objects after marriage, it can be 
rectified. The next point is your mental 
capacity. Personally, I have always 
considered you to be a dunce; but you 
are probably not so simple as you look, 
and I have no doubt Muriel will be able 
to educate you, as I am glad to say she 
has inherited much of her father’s in- 
tellectual power. Now we come to the 


most important matter of all, and that 
is your financial position. 
income ? 

SortLy. I’ve got £1,500 a year certain 
from first-class investments, and besides 
that anything I can earn by writing 


poetry. 


What is your 





CurTAIN. 


CoLonEL. I think we may put the 
poetry earnings at nix. The £1,500 a 
year is quite satisfactory. What propor- 
tion of the income do you propose to 
settle on Muriel? Shall we say £500 a 
year? 

SorTLy. Right oh! 

CoLonEL. On second thoughts, I think 
£500 a year is too much to settle on any 
woman. As you know, Mr. Softly, I am 
in delicate health, and not likely to live 
very much longer. I suggest that you 
settle £300 a year on Muriel, and the 
other 4,200 a year on me during my life, 
with a reversion to Muriel at my death. 
Muriel has been a source of great expense 
and anxiety to me, and I feel that some 
compensation is due to a parent in cases 
like this. ‘Two hundred a year would dis- 
charge the debt and be some solace to my 
declining years. It is, moreover, a small 
price to pay for such a treasure as my 
daughter. 

SortLy. I think so, too, Colonel. I’m 
only too jolly well glad to do as you 
wish, 

(Enter MuRIEL.) 

MouriEt. Oh, good morning, Mr. 
Softly. I had no idea you were here. 

CoLoNnEL. You sly puss—trying to 
deceive your old father. 

SortLy. Darling, I’ve spoken to the 
Colonel, and it’s all fixed up—what ? 


(Kuno ‘k ts heard at the door. Enter 
Betsy, carrying tray with smokes 
and drinks on tt.) 

MuriEL. Dearest, I am _ delighted. 
(Kisses her father and Sortty.) 

SortLty. Thank you, Colonel, for con- 
senting to our marriagé. I love her 
dearly. 

Betsy. Strike me pink !—so help me, 
30b ! 

















believes herself to be engaged to 
me, but there are times when she 
: shows a tendency to shunt off to a siding, 
and then I find it the best policy to let 
her find her way back by herself. She 
is a lovely little Israelite with a passion 
for gold and silver and precious stones 
which I am generally quite unable to 
gratify. She doesn’t want to be priced 
above rubies—not she. 

In the adventure of the golden gentle- 
man I was quite passive. ‘lo begin with, 
Trinette had suddenly insisted upon being 
taken to the carnival at the local rink. 
I shouldn’t have minded if it had been 
one of the big rinks in town where every 
one goes, but it’s not the thing in our 
parts to patronise our own transfigured 
drill hall. JZ don’t like it because the 
corners come so often and aggressively 
and I am not an expert. 

“No one nice will be there,” said I 
gently. 

**T shall be there,” said Trinette. 

“To you think your mother will like it ?” 
This was weak of me and I regretted it at 
once, 

“Mother likes everything. She’s in 
raptures. She’s going as ‘ 

* Trinette ! Not in fancy dress?” 

Her mother weighs fourteen stone and 
smiles like the gates of Damascus. 

“Isn't she? She’s going in purple and 
grey chiffon as a Distant Mountain, with 
powdered hair for the snowy summit. 
She'll look most imposing.” 

“She certainly will,’ I admitted. 
“ And what about you?” 

“T’m going to be Jezebel in scarlet and 
jewels : all the jewels I can lay my hands 
on. Oh, I’m going to blaze.” 

“T don’t think it sounds quite nice,” I 


| THINK upon the whole Trinette 
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murmured feebly. “Why not a May 
Morning or an Evening Primrose or 
Annie Laurie or something fresh and 
girlish like that?” 

She smiled patiently and said she had 
ordered her dress. 

‘What do I have to order for Ahab ?” 
said I nervously. ‘“Couldn’t I go as 
something uncomfortable. Because I 
shall be. I’d rather wear sackcloth and 
ashes and be the cold grey dawn of the 
morning after.” 

**You don’t go as Ahab,” she said at 
once. ‘You aren’t to wear fancy dress. 
You'll just put on the faultless evening 
dress of the immaculate English gentle- 
man and look on from the barriers. If 
you think I’m going to be disgraced by 
the kind of thing you generally do when 
I take you to a rink you are deeply 
mistaken. You always make me blush.” 

“Do 1? I didn’t know any one could 
do that. I didn’t think it was possible— 
I 9» 

* You're the only person who has ever 
been able to make the instructor fall 
down.” 

“Ves, I know. I was pleased about 
that.” I acknowledged it modestly—then 
went on garrulous with relief and joyful 
at the relaxed strain: “The last time I 
fell down there wasn’t a soul in sight, yet 
when I fell it was into the arms of three 
strange young women. I’m nota bit like 
other men.” 

‘No,” said Trinette with a sigh, and 
there we let the matter rest. 

I cannot conceal the fact that we 
went to that confounded carnival. The 
Distant Mountain, thinking better of it, 
had a headache and we aa alone. The 
rink was larger than I thought and Chinese 
lanterns gave it a dazzling air of Eastern 
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opulence. I was more ashamed than 
relieved to see how many people I could 
recognise of the kind whose respectability 
had heretofore loomed before my awed 
eyes as a white flower. Trinette looked 
as wicked as she was lovely. She had 
painted her face and tired her hair, and 
even her mother said: “I’m glad your 
poor father’s away from home.” 

I watched unenviously from behind the 
barriers for a long time as one gleaming 
creature after another sailed past me, 
and presently I was hemmed in by other 
spectators and allowed myself to catch 
drifting scraps of conversation from be- 
hind. ‘Two grey-haired ladies in their 
best bonnets sat by me and talked about 
their daughters. Our Lily, I gathered, 
was the pale blue doll with a short frilled 
skirt and big bonnet in the offing. Our 
Maud was a hospital nurse over by that 
there piller, and presently Maud’s mother 
looked over her shoulder at a solemn old 
person in a plaid shawl who must surely 
have found her way in by mistake. 

“ Nice, isn’t it, mother ?” 

““Ay!” said mother dreamily. “ But 
Lord! they would have bin vexed if they’d 
bin’ born with them things on their feet.” 

Trinette glided up to me and clutched 
my arm. I felt that my character was 
gone for ever in the eyes of “ mother,” 


who was sure to know her Old ‘Testa- 
ment by heart. 
“Took!” she said. “Over there. 


Oh, I’m glad I came—I’m glad I came. 
The golden gentleman!” 

I waited till he came round and agreed 
that he was a wonderful sight. He was 
dressed in a full long overcoat and curly 
brimmed hat of the Albert age. From 
head to foot he was all gold. His classic 
features, his curly hair, his walking-stick, 
his boots—gold, all gold. He swung past 
us again with an ineffable grace. Trinette’s 
eyes followed him spell-bound. She had 
never, we had none of us ever, looked 
upon his like. He shone upon us like a 
young Apollo cut from a block of living 
gold. You never saw a more exquisite 
thing. 

The fourth time he passed us his eyes 
met Trinette’s. I watched the deliberate 
assumption of her most irresistible smile, 
but Z/s lips kept their classic rigidity, and 
he sailed away from us, lovely, lonely, 
inaccessible. 

Trinette drew a long breath. 
somebody,” said she. 


“ He's 
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**T can well believe it,” said I. 

‘‘I thought people didn’t worry about 
introductions and silly things like that at 
these places,” she cried indignantly. 

“Shall I see the instructor about it ?” 
I suggested amiably. ‘‘ He might be able 
to think of something. I’d do more than 
that for you. Silver and gold have I none, 
but-——” 

“ Don’t please try to be funny.” 

‘*T wasn’t,” said I sadly. 

“IT know you weren’t; I said ‘don’t 
try.’ ” 

“Td lay down my life to help you,” 
I said, racking the empty place in my 
head where a brain might well have been. 
“Why not get in his way and sit down 
suddenly at his feet. I could show you 
how if 1 had some skates on. It’s not at 
all difficult. I’ve often done it. You let 
them fall over you and then they help to 
pick you up and put the jig-saws together. 
I don’t know a brighter, breezier way of 
destroying social barriers and promoting 
a brisk and cheery intimacy.” 

That fellow Hallam slewed round 
suddenly and grabbed my arm over the 
railing, compromising me utterly by hail- 
ing me in my own name. 

“What price this—eh? what? Like it?” 

I saw that he meant his costume, and I 
said I didn’t much. He was the most 
ordinary-looking Pierrot I ever saw, and I 
said that too. It’s a mistake to allowa 
false delicacy to stand in the way of truth. 
Hallam was gazing at my fiancée with 
open admiration. 

“T’m Jezebel,” said she. 

** Are you indeed?” Hallam murmured 
in awe. 

* She is,” said I sadly. 

“Then you are the City Wall. That’s 
why I felt compelled to come and lean on 


you.” 

“That or want of balance,” said I 
coldly. ‘‘You mistake me. I am a 
faultless English gentleman.  ‘Trinette 


says so, so it must be true.” 

She turned and laid an imploring hand 
on his arm. “Mr. Hallam, I want to 
know that golden person, What can I 
do?” 

“Join hands with me,” said Hallam 
promptly. ‘‘ Let’s sail away hand in hand 
like little children, and then run him 
down.” 

“JT suggested that,” I pointed out. 
“And it might only make him angry. 
Suppose the gold comes off and shows 

















the dross. It doesn’t do to strip a man 
' of his illusions.” 

Trinette went off with her head in the 
air followed by an expostulating and very 
ordinary-looking Pierrot. I watched 
them without uneasiness and _ presently 
sat down again behind the railing and 
grew engrossed in the conversation of 
Weary Willie and Tired Tim who were 
resting in front of me. When they skated 
off, Hallam appeared again alone. 

“Where zs that child?” I asked un- 
easily. 

“Gone off with a strange young man, 
my poor friend.” 

“Which ?” said I resignedly. 

“T’m sure Z don’t know who the poor 
dear gentleman is.” 

' ‘‘Your jokes,” I pointed out, “are 
always in the worst possible taste, but they 
might at least be original.” 

“You saw us go off?” 

“1 dd.” 

“Well, directly we got within hail of 
the pinchbeck person with the Albert 
hat she biffed off and left me, and then 
in the most barefaced way dropped a 
handkerchief in front of him. He picked 
it up with his golden fingers and the 
most graceful curve you ever saw—if he 
did manage to wipe the instructor’s eye 
with his walking-stick in the process. 
There was a mélée of those three. When 
they sorted themselves out, Lady Jezebel 
was swinging off with the golden one.” 

Trinette appeared at my elbow as he 
finished, with a radiant face. ‘“ He won’t 
speak,” said she. 

“Perhaps his teeth aren’t golden and 
he doesn’t open his mouth for fear of 
destroying the illusion.” 

“I’m very much attracted by him.” 

“So I gathered,” said I cheerfully. 
“Your devotion is quite noticeable.” 

“ He’s sure to get a prize—they give 
them at nine o'clock. I feel as if I 
couldn't wait.” 

; “But you often feel like that,” said I 
reassuringly. 
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Twenty times at least I watched that 
shameless girl sail triumphantly round the 
room, hand in hand with her golden 
gentleman, and every time she passed me 
her smile deepened. Yet he was dumb. 
I could see that he was dumb to all 
her insidious charms. 

When the time came for the prizes to 
be given out, Jezebel got the first. And 
then the Golden Gentleman was called 
up and invested with other honours, and 
surprise and joy obviously loosened his 
tongue. I watched Trinette’s face from 
the distance. I saw it grow pale under 
her paint. I saw the smile leave her 
lovely lips. She glanced round in a 
scared way and Hallam skated up to 
her rescue. 

The Golden Gentleman spoke again. 
He was saying something facetious now. 
I knew it by his fatuous metallic smile. 
When Hallam brought Trinette back to 
me I asked about it at once, for it was 
the only thing I wanted to know. 

“What did he say?” 

Trinette shuddered. 

“Do tell me,” I urged. 

“He unbent considerably,” Hallam re- 
marked cheerfully. ‘“ He said, ‘Naow! 
That’s a bit of all right, I don’t think.’ 
He said, ‘It'll take a lot of that to 
upset me.’ He said, ‘I shall get my 
screw raised for this.’ He said, ‘ Not 
half.” He said, ‘I thought this little lot 
ud fetch ’em.’” 

“Take me home,” said Trinette, forlornly 
clutching the railing. 

“ Light of life gone out?” I inquired. 

“* Utterly.” 

“ But what did he win?” I asked, 
still curious. 

“The first advertisement prize for 
somebody’s gold paint,” said Trinette in 
hollow tones as she hobbled away to have 
her skates taken off. “And _ there’s 
nothing left for me now but a shattered 
illusion and a humiliating memory. and 
five golden finger-prints on my pocket 
handkerchief.” 
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THE SCENTED GARDEN. 


HE scented garden knows its rest 
When o’er the hill 


The pallid moon lifts up her lamp, 
And all is still. 





And in the dreamy twilight hours, 
When bird and bee 
Have gone their way, the languid flowers 
Nod drowsily. 
The shadows lie across the lawn, 
And on the stream 
The lily-buds rock to and fro 
As in a dream. 


A soft breeze sways the larches’ plume, 
And in the firs 

The ring-dove murmurs thro’ the gloom, 
Yet scarcely stirs. 

But when the first pale gleam of light 
Heralds the dawn, 

Hear the tumultuous choir that wakes 
To greet the morn. 


From every feathered throat there rings 
A welcome true ; 
Old as the world is old, and yet 


Tor ever new. 


The leafy branches sound with song 
So loud and free, 
And on the topmost bough the thrush 
Pipes lustily. 
The flowers shake their rosy skirts 
The dew has wet; 
The stately trees nod wise old heads 
So lovely yet. 
Then, when the sun, like some rare flower, 
Wakes in the East, 
The scented garden has its hour, 
Its daily feast. 
WINIFRED SUTCLIFFE GREAVES, 
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HE had gone too far. He had told 
her so; but it was some time 


before it dawned upon her, with a 
certain dismay, that he had meant what 
he said. 

Some friends were urging him to join 
their trip to Egypt. . . but he had added 
(thereby lending a touch of pathos to the 
dramatic value of the situation), “If you 
want me, the old address will find me for 
another week.” 

She had been stirred to secret amuse- 
ment by the unexpectedness of the stand, 
and had smiled to hear his footsteps lag 
on the stairs . he was so nearly turn- 
ing back, she knew ! 

But he had gone out, and the week had 
run its whole, and seemingly interminable, 
length of seven days. 

Of course she had not written. 

She had not believed, well aware of the 
cost to him, that he would keep to the 
wording of his valediction. 

There was no need to summon him, to 
abate one iota of her pride, she was so 
sure that he would come back. 

Now, it seemed to her that, for the first 
time since their meeting upon a tourists’ 
excursion some months ago, his person- 
ality dominated her; he was stronger 
than she, in his absence and silence. 
She felt almost beaten by this intolerable 
loneliness gnawing at her heart. 

Without, it was growing dusk. The 
trees in the London square beneath her 
window groaned in a gusty autumn wind ; 
the Virginia-creeper straggling up the 
house-wall sent an angry red leaf against 
the pane now and then. 

At this hour it had been his wont to 
swing along the pavement, showing, in the 
light of the lamp at her gate, an eager 
face upturned to her, as she watched. 

She was suddenly driven to a fierce 
storm of self-contempt, to a vivid realisa- 
tion of the havoc she had so heedlessly 
wrought in their lives. Sometimes 


actuated by a mere spirit of mischief, 
sometimes in the toils of a pride that rose 
up to poison her own happiness, she had 
turned this rare love of his against himself, 
into a scourge with which to wound him. 





added to 
the game by the advent of a wealthy 
friend of his own, whose attentions she 


Zest had furthermore been 


had suffered, still playing her foolish 
little part. 

Remonstrance had led to the final 
quarrel . . . she remembered the cruel 
things she had said, and how he had not 
attempted any retort. She had painted a 
scoffing picture of the tiny suburban 
home he, a struggling journalist, could 
offer her, in contradistinction to the 
worldly goods of the other, who, on his 


side, had insolently generalised her, 
deeming his cause won. How should 


she, a lonely woman earning her bread as 
music-teacher, resist the alluring prospect 
of smiling lands and overflowing coffers ? 
She had, at least, found a savage pleasure 
in levelling his house of cards to the 
ground. She turned from the thought 
of him to the man she loved. . How 
small and petty had been her shafts 

how sorry a triumph to see him wince... . 
to know that a sharp reply had been 
forced back, lest any word of his should 
serve to widen the rift! It became plain 
to her that his submission had been the 
outcome of an iron will, rather than of 
weakness. ‘To him the greater indignity 
would have been a descent to recrimina- 
tion. With unfailing patience and kindli- 
ness he had borne with her, until his 
manhood had revolted in the end. The 
end! She shivered in the darkening 
room. 

After all, she might atone; she had 
hurt him as only the beloved has powe1 
to hurt . but who save his beloved 
could bring him perfect happiness? He 
had conquered her, his love soaring 
above the puny little forces pitted against 
its sovereignty. She would cast aside, as 
a useless burden, this pride, and make 
amends. .. . She might teach him that 
her love, when untrammelled by the per- 
nicious weeds of self-esteem and vanity, 
could attain to his. 

She lighted candles upon the writing- 
table, and sat down to write, weeping 
a little over the letter. 

Of his pardon she was sure ; he would 
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strive to hush her self-reproaches, but she 
would lead him back, step by step, along 
the way she had drifted, the way that she 
had known, in her heart, was unworthy 
of her, and win forgiveness for every idle 
word. 

She posted the letter with her own 
hands, dropping it tenderly into the gap- 
ing red mouth of the pillar-box. 

It would be delivered to-night, too late 
for him to seek her ; but to-morrow. 

And then she turned, and saw him 
standing there, in the gathering darkness, 
behind her. 

For a moment, a 
ment mingled with her 
had come back . . . of course but 
somehow she would have liked her sur- 
render to have been complete... to 
have been the one to yield, after all, before 
he made any sign. She felt robbed of her 
atonement. 

Nevertheless, there was a comforting 
sense of protection in his tall figure 
coming, in the old familiar fashion, up- 
stairs behind her. 

The room looked desolate in the pale 
candle-light, and she hastened to stir the 
dying embers on the hearth into a blaze. 
Then she approached him, as he fidgeted by 
the writing-table, and held out her hands. 
He dropped them before he spoke, and, 
feeling chilled, she went back to the hearth- 
rug, listening dazedly to his slow speech. 

“TI merely came to tell you that 
circumstances are not quite as you think.” 

He laid down a paper-weight, in the 
shape of a bronze idol, and straightened 
his shoulders. 

“You see, this trip we are embarking 
upon turns out to contain a strong element 
of danger. I am sworn to silence con- 
cerning details at home, as the other 
fellows have people who who care, 
and might raise difficulties ; but if there is 
an end to me remember that you 
have not driven me out of the country.” 

Her eyes sought his face in puzzled and 
piteous silence. Vaguely, she gathered 
that here was some reason for self-restraint, 
for further concealment of her true 
feelings. 


pang of disappoint- 
relief. He 
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He went on steadily : 
“You have had so little to do with my 
life . . . just appropriated to yourself a 


final 
severe 


this 
very 


that 
mean a 


few short months 
parting does not 
wrench ! ” 

What was he saying ? 
love she had written him 
speedily be in his possession 
luridly across her brain. 
sounded as a stranger's. 

“Women have a 
morse when things cannot 
fied ...and I am not going to 
you fretting about me .. . do 
hear ?” 

There was something to be done 
something to be hidden ! 

With an effort she pulled herself to- 
gether. 

*“ And I wrote to you, just now,” she 
laughed. “ Well, in the light of your 
confession, I see that my sting is a 
harmless one enough 


The words of 
that would 

flashed 
His voice 
capacity for re- 
be recti- 
have 
you 


but I made 
myself unpleasant in the letter and 
if you are about to be annihilated, as 
you mysteriously hint, I should not care 
for my parting words to have been 
unkind.” 

She halted for a moment, but he waited 
imperturbably for her to go on. 

“T might become a victim to that tardy 
remorse of which you speak, so that I 
shall be very grateful if you will send 
back my letter unread.” 

She paused, in breathless anxiety for 
his reply. 

“ Of course,” he said quietly. 

It was time to say good-bye. 

With a desperate courage, she moved 


into the ring of candle-light and 
their eyes met in her gaze, as in 


his, there suddenly flamed the Divine 
light of the wonderful thing they had been 
vainly trying to destroy. 

Intuitively, she knew that he had been 
making a last effort to befool her, to save 
her pain and with a tiny sob of 
happiness she laid her head against his 
shoulder. 

“T think you may read my letter,” she 
whispered. 
































The mission hail in winter. 


A DAY ON A DOG-SLEDGE, 


BY SAMUEL KING HUTTON, 


WITH PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE WRITER. 


The adventures of famous Arctic explorers are read with much avidity just now, but others more 
obscure spend long arduous years in the White North, though they have no such trophies as the Poles 
as the objects of their quest. The following article describes the day's work of one of these men, and 


will be read with interest at the present moment. 





HERE came 
a knocking at 
the outer 
door in the 
middle of the 
night, in the 
middle of my 
very best and 
soundest 
sleep. it 
came again— 
a persistent, 
steady knock- 
ing; and I 
wondered, as 
I _ struggled 
out of my 
pleasant 
dreams, what- 
ever could be 
thematter. I 
mechanically 

An Eskimo nurse and her got out of 
little brother. bed, and 
wrapped my- 

self up for the chilly voyage downstairs. 

The knocking went steadily on. Whoever 

was there, he meant to wake me up; and 












as I gradually came towards wide-awake- 
ness, the truth dawned on me. ‘In 
the morning” I was to start on a sledge 
journey, and this was my driver come 
to wake me up. Sure enough, it was 
Julius—big, burly, good-humoured Julius. 
When I opened the door, Julius aired 
his English. “Fine morning,” he said; 
“plenty no wind.”  ‘ Morning” was no 
word for it: true enough, it was three 
o’clock ; but it was dark as midnight, 
and the cold air struck as bleak and 
chilling as winter air can. But “Silla- 
kidlarpok—fine morning,” said Julius— 
“all right; get ready soon; go a long 
way to-day”; and he was off, swallowed 
up in the darkness, and only the crunch 
of his footsteps on the snow broke the 
silence of the night. There was no sign 
of light in the east ; no sound to herald 
the approach of dawn. ‘There are no 
cocks to crow in Labrador! 

I remember hearing how some of the 
missionaries tried to keep fowls.. The 
poor things got rheumatism in their toes, 
and mercy dictated that they must be 
slain for the larder. One practical man 
tried to keep a couple of sheep with his 
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When I got 


























outside, the 
dogs were 
lying in their 
places, each 
harnessed by 
a single trace 
to the haul- 
ing-line of the 
sledge. 
Johannes had 
anrived. 
Johannes _ is 
my other 
driver. I 
always take 
two: one 
guides the 
sledge _ while 
the other 
attends to the 
dogs; and 








hens. It was all very fine for the hens— 
they roosted on the sheep’s back, and 
kept their feet warm in the nice soft 
wool. But the Arctic climate was too 
much for the sheep; they did not thrive, 
and, moreover, fodder was scarce. Their 
owner used to make hay in the short 
summer—he literally had to make his hay 
while the sun shone. I have seen him 
at work on a sunny afternoon cutting 
tufts of coarse grass on a most un- 
promising patch of hillside soil, and 
spreading his “new-mown hay” to dry 
on the rocks—a sight to make an Irish 
harvestman weep with commiseration. At 
most of the mission stations the experi- 
ment has been given up ; and the northern 
Eskimos of to-day have never heard a 
cock crow, and only know the bird itself 
from pictures. 

And so, on this winter morning, all was 
still. Everybody was asleep except Julius, 
who had charge of the travelling arrange- 
ments. The stars twinkled brightly, and 
the hills across the bay stood dim and 
black in the distance. 

I went upstairs again to dress, inwardly 
grudging the change from the snug warmth 
of the blankets to the half-awake strug- 
gling into thick woollen clothes. Some- 
where in the distance a dog was yelping ; 
and presently a light flashed past the 
window, followed by a rushing, scampering 
sound, It was Julius’s boy with a lantern, 
leading the dogs to the sledge. 


Eskimo boys and puppies. 








thus I am 
spared the in- 
convenience of an upset among boulders, 
or broken traces when the dogs are 
running among jagged ice. Another 
reason for taking two is that two men 
are needed to build a snow house. I 
told Julius so one day. “ Ha,” he said, 


“but I can build a fine snow house 
all alone. I will show you.” So Julius 
and I went a few miles with the 


sledge, and Julius built a good big snow 
house without any help, a thing that not 
many men can do. He got well teased 
about it, for a passing Eskimo couldn’t 
understand why Julius should build a 
snow house within an hour’s run of home. 
“What is a snow house for, if you 
are not going to sleep in it? And why 
couldn’t you go home: it was only the 
middle of the day, and your own house 
not an hour’s run away? There is no 
sense in it.” 

In spite of Julius’s skill, I like two 
drivers. ‘To run sixty miles in one day, 
guiding a heavy sledge, and driving a 
not-too-obedient team of dogs, is too 
much for one man. So Johannes used to 
come as second driver. He is a little 
Eskimo, rather lightly built ; a marvellous 
runner, with all the instincts of a guide, 
and a great memory for landmarks. “I 
cannot be lost on the Labrador,” said 
Johannes ; and from what I have seen 
I am inclined to believe him. 

When I got outside the door Johannes 
had turned the sledge on to its side and 
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was stooping over it. He was icing the 
runners. He filled his mouth with 
water from a kettle, and let it trickle on 
to the iron shoes of the sledge, rubbing 
it smooth with his sealskin glove. | 
said “ Aksunai”—which is the Eskimo 
greeting. Johannes finished his mouthful, 
and said, ** Ah”—which is the Eskimo 
way of acknowledgment. He went on 
with the icing business: he says that a 
coating of ice on the runners is as good 
as an extra dog in the team. He is a 
careful little driver, and does everything 
thoroughly. When he was satisfied with 
his work, I helped him to get the sledge 
upright again ; and, with dogs’ food and 
travelling-luggage and sleeping-bags, we 
found it a prodigious weight. 

It was still pitch dark, but folks were 
gathering to see us off. The dogs were 
whimpering to be on the move, and 
Julius was standing by the sledge. 

“Is everything ready ? Then go ahead, 
Johannes.” And Johannes trottedaway into 
the dark, calling “ Ha-ha-ha” as he went. 
Every dog woke to tremendous energy 
with a bound, and the sledge started with 


a jerk. Julius guided it among the 
hummocks of ice, while numbers of 
people attended to the dogs’ traces, 
which, of course, caught round every 


possible obstacle. It was an exciting 
minute as the dogs strained after 
Johannes, of whom the only sign was 
a voice some- 
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appeared behind our first promontory, 
and we had started our ninety-miles’ trip 
in earnest. 

‘The dogs soon forgot their frisky energy 
and settled down to their usual jog-trot, 
and we moved steadily on. 

As long as darkness lasted the cold 
seemed very bitter, and I was glad to 
run beside the sledge for the sake of 
warmth. But dawn soon came. The 
hills ahead stood clearer ; the sky above 
them reddened; and we began to see 
shadowy dogs away in front, where before 
we had only known them by the scutter- 
ing of their feet. Suddenly the sun 
shone, and we stretched ourselves and 
looked about us. ‘The sky was full of 
stars, and no cloud marred its deep blue ; 
the sun glared red from the east, and the 
snow all around was tinged with crimson ; 
and long spidery shadows stretched away 
from the trotting dogs. 

I counted the dogs. ‘There were twelve 
of them; and counting was no easy 
matter. They were constantly changing 
places, crossing over their neighbours’ 
traces and back again, and tangling the 
lines into a very frozen knot. Johannes 
stopped them presently, and undid the 
knot with his teeth. ‘hen he hitched them 
all on in proper order while Julius iced 
the runners, and we were off again. We 
took breakfast on the sledge. ‘The sand- 
wiches were in our pockets; anywhere 





where ahead 
in the dark- 
ness, 

With a 


bump and a 


rush we 
gained the 
smooth sea 


ice; and our 
helpers 
dropped back 
one by one, 
shouting 
good-speed 
as they left 
us. In the 
dark I felt 
Johannes 
dump him- 
self on to the 
sledge beside 
me. The 


lights of the 











dis- 


village 


A happy family. 
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else they would have frozen too hard to 
bite. Johannes poured the coffee, weak 
and sweet, from a tin wrapped in furs, 
into enamelled mugs, and we drank it as 
we munched. ‘The jolting of the sledge 
splashed it into our faces and down our 
necks, and the last mouthful had a scum 
of ice upon it. ‘There was no temptation 
to dally over breakfast. 

As the sun came up we felt the air less 
keenly, though the thermometer was thirty 
degrees below freezing-point. It was just 
cold enough to keep the dogs brisk, and 
so we jogged steadily on at about the 
pace of a four-wheeled cab. 
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pulling. Sometimes it was more em- 
phatic. “ Poalo!” he would yell; and 
Poalo’s trace, which had been trailing 
slack for the last half-mile, would tighten 
with a jerk, and Poalo’s tail would droop, 
and as likely as not Poalo would cross 
over toa different place in the team, in 
the hope of escaping notice. 

Julius must have a well-made throat: 
hour after hour he talked and shouted to 
his dogs, wheeling them this way and 
that by his insistent commands. “ Ra-ra- 
ra-ra-ra,” and the leader swerved to the 
left ; ‘ Ouk-ouk-ouk,” and he led the team 
to the right ; “‘ Hooeet-hooeet,” and down 
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Dinner was a repetition of breakfast ; 
more bread and meat out of the depths 
of our pockets, and more coffee, almost 
frozen by this time, out of the fur-clad 
tin. 

Now the dogs began to flag a little, and 
Julius spent the whole afternoon talking 
to them. First he imitated one animal, 
then another; he talked about birds and 
seals; he chirped and halloed and coaxed ; 
he addressed the dogs by name. ‘“ Now, 
Tawny, you bad old rascal,” he would 
say, “wake up, wake up—he’s coming, 
he’s coming with the whip”; and ‘Tawny 
would cast a furtive glance over his 
shoulder, and make a great show of 





The travelling sledge. 


went the noses, all bristling with frost, 
and up went the tails, as the dogs 
brightened to their work and settled to 
the straight run before them. 

Johannes was never still ; he was always 
on the move, but his restlessness always 
had some object. He guided the sledge 
over cracks in the ice; he disentangled 
an unlucky dog which had caught its leg 
in its neighbour’s trace, while the poor 
victim strained and _ tugged, foolishly 
imagining that the whip was coming ; he 
flicked a lazy member of the team behind 
the ear, whisking the thirty feet of walrus- 
hide lash with a rare aim and a sound 
that made every dog tug and whine and 
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“If we leave 
these things 
outside,” he 
said, pointing 
to the rugs 
and whip 
and_ harness, 
“all gone 
plenty soon. 
Dogs eat ’em 
up quick.” 
‘Shall I 
bring in the 


- 


ae 


kettle?” I 
said. 
‘“‘No, we 





feed the dogs 





A halt, 


scamper along with a great show of in- 
dustry. Then he dumped himself on to 
the sledge for a while, and scraped his 
pipe. He waved his hand towards the 
hills ahead, where the sun was sinking. 

‘Stop there,” he said: “ good for snow 
house.” 

He became more lively than ever when 
we began to climb on to the land. He 
pulled a huge knife, with a yard of shining 
blade, from somewhere among the load 
on the sledge, and rushed from side to 
side prodding the snow. Julius watched 
him. ‘‘Tamaunga, tamaunga,” shouted 
Johannes : “ good here.” 

“ Ah—a-a-h,” said Julius; and the 
sledge stopped, as every dog obediently 
lay down. There was a short pause, 
while the two men prodded the snow and 
chattered: then they began to build. 
Meanwhile I busied myself with a little 
cookery. A hole in the snow made a 
good fireplace, and the dry twigs of dead 
brushwood blazed gloriously. <A kettle 
hung on a stick over the blaze, and a 
tin of meat, dropped into the middle of 
the fire, gave promise of a hot supper. 

When I looked round, Johannes was 
like the apple in a dumpling. He had 
cut the blocks inside the circle, and 
Julius had simply walled him in and 
covered him up. He cut his way out, 
and started to unpack the sledge-load. 





first,’’ said 

Julius, as he 
dragged a great chunk of frozen seal- 
meat to asmooth place a few yards away, 
and chopped it into bits. Johannes kept 
the dogs away by lashing the whip to 
and fro in front of them. 

When the meat was chopped small 
enough, the men moved quietly to one 
side: there was a mighty rush—a_ short 
few moments of snarling and gulpng— 
and the dogs had been fed! 

We carried our warm supper into the 
snow hut, and, with our legs snug in the 
warm depths of our sleeping-bags, we sat 
contentedly munching. We were tired. 
The snow walls of our house glistened 
brightly in the light of our solitary candle, 
as we read our evening portion and said 
our evening prayer together ; and there, 
in the solitude of lonely Labrador, we lay 
down to rest. 

And there, in my sealskin sleeping-bag, 
the reader must imagine me, packed 
tightly between my two drivers on the 
floor of a little snow hut ; edging this way 
and that in a vain effort to escape the 
lumpy hardness of the snow floor ; listen- 
ing to the scufflings of the dogs outside, 
as they fought for what shelter they could 
find ; envying the commencing snores of 
my more fortunate and more hardened 
fellow-travellers ; trying to get to sleep so 
as to be ready for another day on the 
dog-sledge to-morrow. 

















THE MAJOR’S ENGAGEMENT. 


BY OWEN 


ILLUSTRATED BY W. E. WEBSTER. 


HERE is no nuisance on earth 
like the woman who wants to 
marry you. I don’t mean the 
woman who wants you to marry “er. 
There may be excuses for that. I mean 
the woman who wants to marry you to 
some one else. 
My cousin Fanny is that sort of person. 
If 1 had married all the ladies whom she 
selected for me I should have a regular 


harem; but I escaped them all. This is 
the story of my escape. 
Fanny lives at Canterbury. I had 


gone to Deal to play golf. I was there 
for a fortnight before she found out. 
Then she motored over and wanted me 
to go back with her. I guessed at once 
that an eligible spinster was waiting there. 
I knew that Fanny would give me no 
peace till I went. I knew that if I went 
I lost a day's golf—a day on the Deal 
links! I had to sacrifice my golf or my 
veracity. If you think that I hesitated, 
you don’t play golf! 

“Look here, Fan,” I said, ‘you 
needn’t worry about my matrimonial 
affairs any more. I’m seeing to them 
myself. { can’t possibly leave Deal, 
because—well, the fact is, I’m engaged ! ” 

“Engaged!” Fan cried. ‘“‘ Engaged /” 

You should have seen her face ! 

“ Engaged,” I said firmly. 

“You aren’t confusing golf with mar- 
riage ?” she inquired suspiciously. 

“No,” I said. “ Youare!” This was 
perfectly true. 

“Who is she?” she wanted to know. 
She seemed awfully aggrieved at having 
no finger in my matrimonial pie. 

“* Well,” I said, ‘I don’t exactly know 
—I mean I don’t know if I can tell you 
yet. We haven’t made it public.” 

Fan got up and swished her skirts 
round. ‘‘I don’t believe it,” she said. 
“It isn’t a girl that’s keeping you here, 
only golf—knocking a child’s ball about 
with sticks ! ” 

I saw that the critical 
come, and that all was lost 


moment had 
at any rate 





a day’s golf was—unless I named some 
one. 


If I did not, Fan would stay at 
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Deal to investigate, and find me out ; and 
if I did, she would probably stay to 
investigate the suitability of the lady, 
unless she knew all about her. So I had 
to select some one whom Fan did not 
know personally, but knew all about. I 
thought it best to choose a lady so 
obviously unsuitable that no one would 
take the report seriously when Fan set it 
about. 

There was a girl staying at the South- 
Eastern Hotel who exactly satisfied these 
conditions, a Miss Nettie Symons, a black- 
eyed mischief of nineteen—fifteen years 
my junior. I had spoken to the young 
monkey three times. 

“If I tell you,” I said, with pretended 
hesitation, “ you'll go and frighten the fish 
off.” 

“Then you aven’tengaged!” Fan cried. 

“Well,” I said, “‘ it’s a—a sort of under- 


standing. You see, she isn’t very old, 
and I’ve got to write to her people. If 
you go frightening her or them——” 


“1 won’t say a word to her,” Fan 
promised, ‘‘ or to any one here.” 

“Then,” I said, *‘it’s a Miss Nettie 
Symons. She comes from Maidstone. 
You know the family slightly, I think.” 

Fan literally jumped; and she weighs 
thirteen stone. ‘“ That child!” she 
screamed ; and then she laughed in her 
best sarcastic manner. ‘‘There’s one 
thing,” she said viciously, “you'll have 
your hands full! Well, she’ll keep you 
from golf, and that’s more than a sensible 
woman could do! I see the hand of 
Providence.” 

Providence, in the view of Fan, is of a 
disciplinary nature. 

“‘T won't hear anything against Nettie,” 
I declared, with pretended indignation. 

“Oh!” said Fan, ‘I’ve nothing to say 
against the child; except that she za 
child. Not such a child as you think, 
Master George! I suppose you thought 
she was a baby and safe to philander with, 
and Oh, yes! I knew her sisters. The 
Symons girls can take care of them- 
selves ! Still, that’s no discredit to 
a girl... . It might have been worse, 
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but—— Well, she’s the last girl in the 
world that Z should have chosen for you, 
and I wash my hands of it.” 

That was exactly what I wanted her to do. 

Fan went off home in a very bad 
temper. I stayed behind in a very good 
temper, and had a pleasant afternoon at 
golf, followed by a pleasant evening at 
bridge. I forgot all about the “ engage- 
ment” till I saw Nettie on the promenade 
the next morning. She had been bathing, 
and her black hair was in rat’s-tails. She 
was without a hat, and she was whistling 
like a boy. She seemed to be in better 
spirits even than usual, and I couldn’t 
help thinking what a bonny young creature 
she was. 

I walked up and down with her for a bit. 

“By the way, Miss Nettie,” I said, 
“don’t be surprised if you hear a startling 
rumour. I told a fair relative the other 
day that I was engaged, and she seemed 
to confuse golf with matrimony !” 

*“Who is the rumoured lady?” Nettie 
wanted to know. 

“You, I think!” I stated. 

She laughed like anything. 

“Oh, Major Thornton!” she cried 
impudently. “Don’t! You make my 
mouth water! Just fancy me engaged !” 
She clapped her hands with delight. 

“What would you do with a fiancé, you 
big baby-girl?” 1 asked. 

“Make him buy me ices and teach me 
golf!” she answered promptly. 

Of course I took her across to Oatridge’s 
and gave her ice-creams and sweets ; and 
I’m hanged if she didn’t beguile me into 
taking her to play golf! I don’t believe 
there’s another girl who could have done it. 

I never saw such a display of misguided 
and reckless energy as Nettie’s golf. She 
took 297 to go round—at least that was 
her way of scoring it. It should have 
been more, but sometimes she put the 
ball in the hole when my back was turned. 
She lost three balls, hit a caddie, played 
old Brown’s ball instead of her own, when 
he was passing us, and broke two of my 
clubs. She spoke confidently of another 
lesson. I offered to stand her ices every 
morning instead; and she calmly held 
out for better terms. 

“Sweets too!” she insisted. 

“You wicked little she-Shylock!” I 
protested. 

“T broke two clubs,” she pointed out 
with a_ giggle. “Sweets would be 
cheaper !” 
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“Sweets too!” I agreed desperately. 

After that I met her every morning and 
took her to the ice-cream shop. I saw 
little of her otherwise, except three or four 
times in the evenings when I happened to 
meet her and took her for a stroll. I 
looked upon her as a child, of course. 1 
didn’t dream that it was any use looking 
upon her in any other way. She treated 
me as a frightfully old but useful brother, 
unless she wanted to make me wild. Then 
she called me “uncle!” There wasn’t 
the slightest approach to flirtation. In 
fact, we never said a dozen words that 
were serious. 

This was all that happened for a fort- 
night, except that I gave her another golf 
lesson. We didn’t finish it, however. 
She held the driver too loosely, and it 
went after the ball, and hit old Colonel 
Sturdy. He suggested that we should go 
and laugh where he couldn’t hear—or be 
heard! We went. 

After that I offered to take her out and 
buy ices and sweets and flowers every 
evening also, if she would give up golf. 
She accepted. 

This lasted for a week. Then one 
Tuesday morning I had a visit from a 
Mrs. Cazenove, a stern old lady who 
described herself as Nettie’s aunt. She 
was voluble. She accused me volubly of 
trifling with Nettie’s affections. 

At the end of ten minutes she paused 
to take breath. I hastened to remark 
that I had merely trifled with Néettie’s 
digestion ; but that I never allowed her to 
have more than three ices at a time, and 
I thought that her digestive organs could 
stand that. In regard to the affections I 
suggested that Mrs. Cazenove was con- 
fusing me with some young swain who had 
assailed Miss Nettie’s heart in a warmer 
fashion. 

At this point Mrs. Cazenove obtained 
a good supply of breath and started again. 

The second onslaught nonplussed me. 
She produced documentary .evidence in 
the shape of letters. After a glance at 
them I had no doubt as to the identity of 
the writer. No one else ever made those 
weird capitals, or signed ‘ Net’ so that it 
looked like ‘ Wed.’ 

The letters described me as Nettie’s 
constant cavalier and suitor. I was 
“quite gone on her.” I escorted her 
every evening on the pier. (We’d never 
been down it.) I was “ most interesting.’ 
I “didn’t seema bit old.” A “few 
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“‘We sat with our backs to the sand and our faces to the sea.” 


years’ difference” in age did not matter 
“when people are exactly suited.” I had 
made her “look at things more seriously.” 


(I wondered what her non-serious view 
of things must be!) I was “ dreadfully 
rich.” (I wish I were.) We “quite 
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understood one another.” And then she 
found that she “must have been mis- 
taken.” I had “ changed entirely.” My 
manner had become cold, and she “ felt 
like ice.” 

“She means ices,” I interposed. 
had three every morning and evening 

“Major Thornton,” her aunt interrupted, 
“do not attempt to trifle with me! JZ 
am not an innocent child.” I really did 
not think she was. “I have it from your 
cousin, Mrs. Norrington, that you told 
her with your own lips that you were 
engaged to Nettie. What did you 
say, Major Thornton ?” 

I apologised upon the assumption that 
I had unconsciously uttered my thoughts 
aloud, explaining at length that I had 
used a military term connected with 
bridging. I was, in fact, playing out time 
while I considered the situation. 

If it had not been for the letters I 
should have thought that Mrs. Cazenove 
and my precious cousin had concocted 
an infamous plot to marry me to Nettie ; 
but I felt sure that Nettie wouldn’t join 
in such a scheme to save her wild little 
life. - Besides, such a pretty girl had no 
need to scheme for a sweetheart, and, 
if she did, she wouldn’t scheme for such 
an old buffer as she thought me. 

I concluded therefore that her engage- 
ment to me was similar to my engagement 
to her; probably invented to divert her 
aunt’s attention from an affair with some 
ridiculous boy. She lived with Mrs. Caze- 
nove, and I gathered that the old lady 
was a bit strict with her. So I thought 
I’d get the young minx out of the scrape, 
and, at the same time, teach her that 
veracity was the first of the virtues (except 
golf). 

“You see, Mrs. Cazenove,” I explained, 
“IT did not know that Nettie owned our 
engagement, and I could not claim her 
without her consent. I am glad that I 
may do so. May I ask for a francé’s 
privilege and take her for a lesson in golf 
this morning ?” 

The old lady softened immediately, and 
permitted me to accompany her to the hotel. 

Nettie was reading in the drawing-room. 
She looked so amazed when she saw me 
with her aunt that I was satisfied that she 
had not been aware of the old lady’s call 
upon me. 

‘Your aunt has sanctioned our engage- 
ment,” I said sweetly, “and she says that 
we may go and play golf.” 


“She 


'» 
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Nettie stared at me for a moment. 
Then she laughed rather uneasily. “ I'll 
get my hat,” she said, and ran out ot the 
room. Her cheeks were very red. 

She called that she was ready, without 
coming in again. She did not look at 
me as we walked along together. She 
seemed to be reflecting upon her enor- 
mities—or mine. ‘ We aren’t engaged,” 
she stated at length. 

“We weren't,” I corrected. 

“We won't be,” she substituted firmly. 
“ How dared you tell your cousin that we 
were ?” 

** How dared you write those letters to 
your aunt ?” I retorted. 

**Oh-h-h-h! ’ said Nettie faintly. ‘ She’s 
never shown you ‘ig 

**She has,” I said coolly. 

“ You are a nasty, mean, horrid thing!” 
cried Nettie ; ‘and I hate you! There!” 

“That isn’t wholly true,” I observed. 
*T may be nasty and mean and horrid, 
and I dare say I am a thing; but you 
don’t hate me—you like me.” 

“ Then I hate liking you !” 

“You want cooling,” I 
“Come and have an ice.” 

“Ve-es ... I think ices help you to 
arrange your thoughts and explain things. 
I think you had better have one.” 

We both had ices. I had arranged my 
thoughts by the time that we reached the 





asserted. 


Sandown Wall. I then offered my ex- 
planation. 
Nettie giggled a good deal. When I 


pointed out that I did not think that any 
one would believe in our engagement she 
laughed outright. ‘‘ Lots of people would 
think that I was gwuite suitable to be 
engaged to,” she stated. 

“Well, I shall have the opportunity ot 
finding out,” I replied calmly. 

“You won't.” She tossed her head. 
* And you haven’t explained the worst 
part. Why didn’t you tell aunt that we 
weren't engaged ?” 

*] did till I saw your letters. After 
that, I wasn’t going to give you away. 
Why didn’t you tell her, when we came 
in?” 

“T wasn’t going to give you away 
either,” she retorted, with a giggle that 
seemed to burst out. 

“The result is that we ave engaged !” 
I stated. ‘I suppose I ought to call you 
‘ darling ’?” 

She stopped short. “I’m going back 
to aunt,” she said furiously. 

















“To give me away?” I suggested. 
“Come on, Net.” She looked at me. 
“Don’t you trust me to play fair?” 

She gave a little nod, and we walked 
on again. ‘‘That’s just why I didn’t 
contradict you,” she explained with her 
old cheerfulness, ‘‘I knew you’d get me 
out of it, if you could. I sha// get in a 
row, if you don’t. You see, auntie’s 
awfully good—forribly good. She doesn’t 
see the difference between telling stories 
and——” 

“ Story-telling !” I suggested. 

“Ves; that’s it!” 

“Why did you? Compose your fiction, 
I mean ?” 

She waited till we reached the dunes, 
and sat with our backs to the sand and 
our faces to the sea. Then she favoured 
me with her explanation. “It’s dull at 
aunt’s,” she said. “The Redmonds 
asked me here; and I was having the 
time of my life.” 

“Umph!” I said. 
pose ?” 

“Four or five! ... But I think there 
were six ——” 

“Including me?” 

“ You! Poof!” She tossed her head. 

“Well,” I said, “‘ you were flirting with 
a number of boys, not including me! 
Go on!” 

‘““No-o,” she protested, “I don’t flirt, 
but—somehow I think I look as if I did. 
I don’t know how it 1s!” 

“JT think it’s your eyes,” I stated ; 
your mouth, or- re 

“Tt doesn’t matter,” she interrupted. 
“The Redmonds asked me to stay on, 
and I wanted to. I thought aunt would 
let me if I made her believe that I had 
a chance of getting engaged to some one 
old enough and rich enough to—to take 
me off her hands soon. Vow you see!” 

“T don’t see why you selected me, in 
particular,” I commented. 

“T thought if 1 chose somebody guste 
out of the question nobody would believe 
it.” She giggled again. 

“Some people,” I retorted solemnly, 
“would think that I was quite suitable to 
be engaged to!” 

We burst into laughter simultaneously. 

“Tsn’t it funny !” she cried. 

“It may be funny,” I said; “but I 
don’t know if you realise that I can’t get 
out of it. Your aunt would certainly 
bring an action for breach of promise 
against me.” 


“A boy, I sup- 


ce or 





” 
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Nettie became suddenly serious. “ If 
I’ve got to do the getting out,” she cried, 
“‘why have you made it worse by acting 
like this? I made sure you had a plan! 
Oh ! I shad get in a row.” 

“No, you won't,” I said. ‘Look here, 
Net. I didn’t accept the engagement 
just to tease you; and certainly not to 
trap a pretty little butterfly girl, who is 
far too nice and young for an old buffer 
who is—not suitable to be engaged to !” 

“You aren’t an old buffer,” Nettie 
asserted. ‘“ You’re awfully suitable to be 
engaged to—to somebody suitable.” 

“Thank you! I meant it as a 
temporary arrangement until somebody 
suitable for you came along. Perhaps 
he has, Net?” She shook her head. 
** Honour bright ?” 

“* Honour bright !” she vowed. 

“Then be engaged to me, till he 
does,” 

“ Pretend, you mean? 
we should know ourselves that 
only pretending.” 

“‘ Even the pretence would be pleasant,” 
I remarked. 

*“But we shouldn’t pretend when we 
were by ourselves.” 

“Umph!... It 
practice.” 

“Don’t be a donkey ! 
shouldn't.” 

“Very well!” I agreed sadly. 

““We should have to be silly!” I 
asserted. 

“Pretend to be, you mean,” she 
corrected. “Do you think it would be 
quite—what a nice girl would do? You 
wouldn’t tell me to do anything that 
wasn’t, would you?” 

I felt myself turning red. “ Net,” I 
said, “I’m a wicked old humbug. I 
thought I was too old for you—— Dash it 
all, I’m xo¢ old ; but you think so, I—I 
meant to try to turn the pretence into 
reality. I’ve meant that at the back of 
my wicked old mind from the moment I 
set eyes on you—you little fascination!... 
Won’t you give me the chance, Net?” 

“T think 1’m a—a humbug too,” she 
said faintly. “I—I’ve been giving you 
the chance all the time ! ” 


Of course— 
it was 


would be good 


Of course we 


“Net!” I cried. “Net! You're 
engaged to me? Really and _ truly 


engaged to me? You'll marry me?” 
“T'll marry you,” she said, “and I'll be 

a much better wife than you’d expect 

of such a silly girl!” 
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HUT IN THE WOODS, 


BY J. C. BRISTOW-NOBLE., 


WitH PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE WRITER. 


~O live for forty odd years in the 

‘| woods, in what is little more than 

a hut of sticks, is an interesting 

record. He who can lay claim to the 

achievement is one Thomas Capon, a 

native of Capel, a small village on the 
Sussex and Surrey boundary. 

Thomas is a woodman in the employ- 
ment of the Duke of Norfolk and others. 
His father was also a woodman, and, like 
Thomas, also in the Duke’s employment. 
Indeed, it was his father who taught 
Thomas his work. A few weeks back, on 
a day of sunshine, word was brought me 
that Thomas had recently moved into 
one of the Duke’s woods in the neighbour- 
hood of Newdigate—one of Surrey’s 
prettiest villages, and so I decided to pay 
him a visit there and then. An elderly 
farmer offered to act as my guide—one 
who knows the district and its woods as 
you and I know our gardens, 





A delightful walk lay before us, through 
green meadows, all farmed by my 
elderly friend. As we climbed over a 
low fence into the wood, the farmer told 
me that the latter is some three miles in 
length, and in some places the same 
distance in breadth. 

Then presently he pointed to a_ hill 
covered with spruce trees. ‘Yon hill,” 
he said, “‘ was once crowned with a large 
residence, which was occupied by one of 
the members of the Duke of Norfolk’s 
family. About forty years ago the house 
was pulled down, or rather allowed to 
crumble to the ground, but the material 
was not wasted. The Duke’s chapel at 
Arundel was built with the stones.” 

Here and there we came to an oak- 
tree quite leafless, as though mid-winter 
still prevailed. A plague of caterpillars 
had eaten the leaves. The trees looked 
about thirty years of age, but the farmer 
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conjectured that they were nearer two 
hundred. ‘Trees grow abnormally slowly 
in this particular wood, owing to the stony 
nature of the soil. From four to six feet 
below the surface the roots meet with a 
bed of rock, and both upwards and down- 
wards growth is at once severely handi- 
capped. Stopping and looking on the 
many acres of woodland, the farmer ex- 
pressed surprise that with so much un- 
cultivated land in our own country young 
men should be encouraged to emigrate. 
This remark called to mind the subject 
of the small holding. The aged agri- 
culturist laughed at the idea of a person 
being able to make a livelihood out of 
a few acres of land. Living in a district 
in which are many small holdings, he 
was not speaking without experience. 
Indeed, his experience of the small hold- 
ing has been considerable, having often 
been called upon to farm for the owner. 
He agreed with me that but one holding 
in ten yields a comfortable living, and 
that the few which do prove profitable 
are owned by men who started the 
precarious career with an abundance 
of capital, and are situated near towns 
or suburbs inhabited by well-to-do 
people. 

Arriving at the hermit’s hut, we found 
that the man was not at home. We 
learnt afterwards that he had gone into 
Newdigate for a glass of beer and an 
ounce of tobacco. We began to inspect 
the poor shelter. The roof was made of a 
few sheets of corrugated iron and the sides 
of faggots. The bed was a few faggots 
thrown on the ground and covered with 
sacks. A block of wood sufficed for a 
chair ; a bucket turned upside-down was 
used as a table. 

A large cauldron hung on a pot-hook 
over some dead embers, and around and 
about was a frying-pan, some crockery, 
and numerous tools such as are used by 
woodmen. For over forty years a hut of 
this description, more or less, has been 
Thomas Capon’s home; and rarely during 
this long period has it been erected out- 
side the boundaries of a wood. Before 
the inspection of the shanty had been 
completed, ‘Thomas was to be seen in 
the far distance, making his way through 
the wood in the direction of his humble 
home. On his coming up I found him 
to be a tall, exceptionally upright fellow, 
dressed conventionally in the garb of the 
rural labourer. I guessed his age at 
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about forty-five, and was not a little as 
tonished to hear that he will be sixty-one 
next birthday. I was also surprised to hear 
that he could neither read nor write, for, 
to judge from his conversation, he seemed 
to be a manof some education. He 
greatly regretted that he could not read, 


saying that the long, dark nights of 
November and December pass with 


painful slowness. He will spend some 
of the time mending his clothes and 
boots, and sharpening his tools. But, as 
he added, these small jobs are soon 
completed, and then he can only go to 
bed and wait patiently for the dawn of 
another day. 

Almost as soon as he could walk he 
had to go to work—in the daytime 
leading trace-horses, and in the evening 
into the woods to help his father ; and 
so what opportunity or encouragement 
had he to learn to read and write? Pro- 
vided a labourer can do these two things, 
Thomas thinks his scholastic education 
has been carried farenough. The modern 
elementary education is, in his opinion, 
detrimental to the prosperity of both 
town and country. 

Nowadays, he said, the village lads 
throw up their noses at the idea of 
working on the land, and, flocking to the 
towns in search of employment of a less 
healthy and, in their own minds, a more 
genteel nature, soon find themselves in 
the workhouses, because, though fairly 
well educated, they do not know enough 
to occupy the positions they wish to 
occupy; and secondly, because there is 
not enough work for them all in the 
greatly overcrowded towns. 

I think there is a great deal of truth 
in this piece of simple philosophy. It is 
an echo of that familiar proverb which 
informs us that a little knowledge is a 
dangerous thing, or something to that 
effect. Thomas continued that it re- 
quires more brains to be a_ successful 
woodman, thatcher, shepherd, or game- 
keeper than to be aclerk. And, he went 
on in different words, “I have been told 
that men like myself are far better off than 
most clerks.” 

At this point I remarked on his young- 
looking face and his seemingly young 
body. Laughing heartily, he explained 
that it is his mode of living and delightful 
occupation that gives him so young an 
appearance, and, incidentally, makes him 
feels so young. 















He never ails anything from one year’s 
end to another, and even on the coldest 
winter nights does not feel the cold. 
“ Neither would you,” he added, “‘if you 
had lived in the woods as longas I have”; 
and I believed him. Moreover, he never 
wears an overcoat. On wet days he will 


throw a sack over his shoulders ; but this 
is the only additional clothing, if clothing 
it can be called, that he ever wears. That 
he is a skilful workman may be gathered 
from the fact that, apart from being able 
to fell, bark, trim, and knot timber, he 
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that he works longer hours and _ harder 
than his fellows, his life, also his food, is 
similar to that of other country men in his 
lowly position, 

His earnings amount to about eighteen 
shillings a week, and his expenditure to 
six shillings a week or thereabouts. So 
by this time Thomas must have saved a 
considerable sum of money, which I 
suppose is in the Bank. 

But men of his nature do not always 
invest or deposit their money in the 
banks. A gipsy living in a cottage near 























Thomas admiring his own handiwork—neatly barked oak boughs. 


‘ 


can make a wattle, that is to say, a hurdle 
—in some counties it is called a ‘‘flake”— 
rakes for the hay and harvest field, wooden 
hoops to go round tubs, and many other 
kindred articles. ‘Then he can _ plough, 
thatch, and mow. All through the winter, 
and for the greater part of the spring and 
autumn, ‘Thomas is working as a wood- 
man in the woods. But in the height of 
the summer, when work in the woods 
is at a standstill, he helps in the hay and 
harvest field, and performs other farm- 
work. Apart from the fact that he lives 
in the woods, and there in a stick hut, and 


Salisbury made for himself a very strange 
money-box. He took up the _hearth- 
stone, scooped out the space that it 
covered to the depth of a foot or so, 
and then replaced the stone, making it 
fast with cement. Afterwards he chiselled 
a hole in the flag large enough to admit 
any coin of the realm. Every week the 
gipsy would drop some money into this 
money-box through the hole. This went 
on for over forty years. When eventually 


the stone was taken up at the gipsy’s 
instructions, £3,000 in silver and gold 
were found beneath it, 
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It is worthy of mention that when a_ always to be heard in a wood at night 
country man is building a house he will have no terror for him. He is brave 
sometimes make a similar box, and in’ and _ fearless; but brave and fearless as 
it conceal a few bottles of wine or he is, if he has ever loved a woman he 


champagne. Often centuries pass before has never had the courage to tell her. 

the wine is discovered. He has never kissed a woman, save his 
Contrary to my expectations, Thomas mother and sisters. 

Capon had no thrilling story to tell me. Times out of number Thomas _ has 


Although he has lived so long alone, and come across the poacher at work, but 
in such desolate places, he has never has wisely taken no notice, and after- 
been molested by a single living thing, wards kept a silent tongue. 
human or otherwise. He is at peace and He has but one sorrow. The great 
on terms of friendship with the whole Duke’s gamekeepers will not allow him 
world, and the whole world with him. to keep a dog or cat. 
He is one of the very few and enviable He drifted gradually into his strange 
men who can look the whole world in’ way of living, and now would not desert 
the face, for he owes not any man, and, I his little wooden hut for all the silver 
dare say, in his way he is a righteous man. and gold in the world; and who can say 
The strange, terrifying noises that are that this is a foolish decision ? 





“THEY LATTEL SHOES.” 
A WILTSHIRE CRAISEY. 


eer zee! <A teeny pair of shoon— They lattel shoes—-adl limp and vrayed, 


A thread of hazel hair— Wot doan’t ’em mean to me? 
Faint prattle of zum baby-tune— My lattel mayd—my lattel mayd, 
A child’s ztep on the ztair. Pore vather dreams ov thee. 
Hoam’s zilence, wen ur purty name He hears thee on thic thymy wold, 
Vails hushed, droo bitter tears ; Playing wi’ lambs at play; 
I ‘lows, zum girlish Hangel kame “The vuzz be God’s girt cloth of gold, 
To soothe the griefs ov years. Daddy,” I ’ears thee zay. 
Ah! kruel years, while Natur zang Death’s zhadows deepen on mai zole, 
As in peart days of old, Life be an unket dream! 
And ivrey kopse and lagger rang Doubt’s clouds and darkness o’er me roll— 
Wi’ karols mannyfold— We be not wot we zeem! 
Wi’ stock-diiv’s playnt, or skylark-trill, Honly thic lattel pair of shoon— 
! Wi’ the brik’s vlageolet, Pore vather’s childless breast ! 
4 ’Mid muffled drum-beats vrom var mill, Vade not from I, Death’s Rose of June— 
And blackburd’s kanzonet ! “ Daddy!” . . . Love knows the rest. 
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THE KING’S PHYSICIAN. 


BY J. W. SWINBORNE SHELDRAKE 


IGH up in a turret chamber of 
H the Palace the air was very still. 

- A window, with a balcony be- 
yond it, stood open to the sky, strange 
objects showed in the partial dusk—old 
weapons, flasks of rare glass iridescent 
with all the hues of the rainbow, old 
books and parchments, the hoarders of 
many a treasured secret. A_ strange 
place, wherein the master sat in his high 
carved chair at a table in the centre of 
the room, busy with the implements of 
his profession, concocting some healing 
salve or deadly poison with an equal in- 
difference, for here Demetrius, the King’s 
physician, had his abode-—Demetrius, 
whom fame proclaimed aloud as one un- 
surpassed in the healing art, whispering 
that he was equally skilled in things less 
innocent. 

On this summer night he sat alone in 
the turret chamber: a man of somewhat 
less than middle age, grey-haired, of a 
stately presence, with eyes undimmed, 
mind keen and subtle as in his youth—a 
man of fiery passions, of fervent loves 
and hates for long years hidden under an 
exterior of immutable calm. He bent 
over the table, absorbed in his task ; from 
far beneath him rose faintly the sound of 
music and laughter. He knew the gay 
scenes well enough—many a time he had 
borne his part in them—but to-night he 
held aloof, having more serious work in 
hand. 

A soft sound, sibilant, gurgling, rose 
from a corner of the room behind him. 
It grew in intensity, penetrating his 
absorbed senses; he rose and went to 
where a small furnace was in operation. 
He stood a moment listening keenly to 
the surging of the potion brewing in the 
copper basin, then lifted the sealed lid; 
the fumes, escaping, filled the room with 
pungent steam. He stirred the contents 
with grave care, again closed the lid, 
then opened the door of the furnace to 
replenish it with the necessary fuel. A 
red glare streamed into the room, making 
a sudden bar of crimson athwart the 
shadows, 


At that moment the arras screening the 
doorway was lifted, and a young girl 
entered —a girl graceful and very lovely, 
with a kind of shy, proud beauty and a 
dauntless bearing that spoke ot high 
lineage. Hearing some one enter, the 
physician looked to the doorway. 

“Mademoiselle Yvonne,” he said, with 
grave courtesy, “you are welcome. 
Pray be seated.” 

“T thank you, Master Demetrius,” 
answered the girl. ‘ But may I watch 
what you are doing?” 

He inclined his head, and she passed 
round to where he was standing. He 
built up the fire and closed. the furnace 
door, then returned to his table, per- 
suading his visitor to rest herself in one 
of the curiously carved chairs his room 
boasted. She sat awhile leaning her 
chin on her hand, watching him as he 
busied himself again at his work. Once 
or twice she opened her lips as though to 
speak, but checked herself, until, seeing 
that the other was evidently determined 
to ask no explanation of her presence, she 
broke the silence. 

“Monsieur Demetrius,” she said, in a 
voice that trembled slightly, “ you know 
upon what errand I have come ?” 

He looked at her gravely, and his tone 
held an equal seriousness. 

*“] may have my conjectures upon the 
subject, mademoiselle, since you did me 
the honour to confide in me.” 

“ And is what I asked of you ready for 
me ?” 

“Tt is ready for you if you still so 
desire it,’ he returned; “ but, neverthe- 
less, 1 would fain be assured that you 
have forgone your purpose.” 

A dark flush crimsoned the girl’s cheek ; 
she sat up very straight in the tall chair. 

“Then I fear you will suffer disap- 
pointment, Monsieur Demetrius,” she 
answered. ‘“ My purpose is still fixed to 
do as I have said—unless, indeed, you take 
back your promise of helping me, in which 
case, it may be, I shall still find a way.” 

“You know that my word is never 
broken,” he replied. ‘‘The potion you 
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desired is ready ; you may take it and use 
it as you will. But I would I could 
prevail on you to relinquish this evil 
project; ’tis a deed ill befitting one so 
young, so lovely 

**Relinquish it!” she cried passionately. 
““Forgo my revenge! Who would not 
seek revenge who had suffered as I have 
suffered, as I suffer now? Oh, heaven! 
when I think of her, of Pauline, whose 
beauty has witched my love away from 
me, my heart burns like flame within me. 
For he was mine first—he loved me, 
indeed he loved me—until she came and 
stole his heart away. But she shall not 
have him; she shall die.” 

“But even so desirable an event as her 
death might not give him back to you,” 
the other rejoined. ‘‘ The Sieur Bertrand 
is of a changeful disposition ; he might 
be caught by yet another fair.” 

“No, no!” she cried. “If she were 
gone I could win him back.” 

* And is the love of such an one worth 
the having?” the cold, pitiless voice 
questioned her. 

‘* Yes, to me, to me,” she moaned. “I 
would give the world to have him mine 
again.” 

“Let me venture on a prophecy,” said 
Demetrius. “He will never be yours 
again—never. She has him too surely 
for that, the beautiful Pauline. But there 
are others more worthy. One so fair 
need have no lack of lovers.” 

“What are they to me? I care for 
him alone. You say he will never again 
be mine—be it so; but, if I cannot have 
love, I will have vengeance. I will kill her 
ere she shall live to mock me. Oh, I hate 
her-—hate the very sun that shines on her 
head, hate the very earth she walks upon. 
I am devoured with jealousy of her very 
shadow. Love is strong—strong as death, 
they say; but jealousy—jealousy, look 
you, Master Demetrius—jealousy is cruel 
as the grave. And I am very jealous!” 

The last words were spit out rather than 
spoken. She seemed abandoned to a 
very passion of hate. A quiver of feeling 
passed over his sphinx-like countenance. 

** Jealousy is cruel, I grant you. Who 
should know better than I, who have so 
many proofs of it? And love and hate I 
have found ofttimes to be near akin. 
Well, you shall have your way.” 

He rose and went towards a cabinet in 
a recess of the wall. A small key hung 
by a silver chain to his girdle ; with it he 
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unlocked the cabinet and took therefrom 
a small phial, closing the cabinet again 
with exceeding care. He held the phial 
towards the light; it shone a deep red 
colour—the colour of blood. 

“It is there,” he said, “ the poison you 
have asked for. ‘There are but a few 
drops, but they are powerful. Take it, 
and may revenge be sweet. Nay, a 
moment. Let me warn you how to use it, 
lest you make some mistake, for it is a 
deadly thing. Listen. When your rival 
is weary with dancing, and the wine goes 
round among the King’s guests yonder, 
watch your opportunity and pour this into 
her cup. She will drink it, will go to her 
chamber to-night, will lie down to sleep, 
and the eyes that have witched your lover 
from your side will never more open to 
the dawn. But beware! fling away the 
empty phial into the deepest lake, and 
contrive that some careless movement 
shall shatter the glass from which she 
drank ; for there is strength sufficient in 
but a drop of this to paralyse, if not to kill-— 
to blight both mind and body, even though 
life be left. Beware, then, that Bertrand 
drinks not with her, unless vou desire to 
compass his death also.” 

**His! Oh, no, no,” she interrupted, 
“JT would not harm him—I would give 
my life for his. I love him still; though 
he has deserted me, left me for her, I 
love him still. He was so kind, so 
gracious to me in those first days when 
I came—a timid child—from the con- 
vent’s sheltering peace to the glare and 
gaiety of the Court. He loved me 
then; and now-—pity me, pity me! Ah, 
Demetrius, you who have such mar- 
vellous skill, can you do naught to help 
me? Can you not give me some love- 
philtre to charm him back again ?” 

She sank into her chair, and broke 
into passionate weeping. 

Some feeling of sympathy with her 
distress stirred Demetrius—his face was 
troubled ; his voice, as he answered her, 
lost something of its coldness. ‘‘ Alas, 
child, I have no magic to compel love. 
I could fool others with the promise of 
such a charm ; you I will not. Life and 
Death are the grim forces with which I 
play—now to take a life, now to save 
it, as I see occasion. I meddle not 
with love. When you came to me with 
your story I listened ; ’twas an old one— 
I have heard many such. These walls 
could tell strange tales of those who 
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come to me praying for my help in 
hurt or healing. Many a one—more in 
hate than love, for men are very cruel— 
ay, and women too. Some prayers I 
have granted ; more I have refused. It 
is not easy to win my favour, though I 
was willing to grant you what you asked 
for my own reasons. Yet I would you 
had not asked it; you are too young for 
such a deed.” 

“Yet not too young to suffer,” she 
moaned; “not too young for him to 
break my heart.” 

“No heart is ever broken past the 
mending,” he rejoined grimly. ‘‘A new 
toy when the old one is broken; a new 
lover when the old one proves faithless — 
there is a balm for every smart. Take 
my counsel, child: ask some other gift 
than this poison which will not heal your 
pain. Look round my poor chamber ; 
here are things more worthy your fair 
hand than yonder ruby liquid—drugs 
potent to ensure health, secrets that will 
give added beauty, elixirs for the preserva- 
tion of youth, fragrant scents, balsams 
for every sickness—all are at your service ; 
choose what you will.—Your pardon: 
I had forgotten my latest secret.” 

He turned to the furnace, and again 
as he opened the lid the fumes rushed 
densely out, their pungent odour filling 
the room. In the midst of her distress 
the girl watched him curiously. 

“Ah,” he said, more to himself than 
to her, “all goes well. I have found a 
remedy.” 

“It has a strong odour. Is it per- 
chance another poison yet?” she asked. 

He smiled grimly at the question. 
“Nay; ’tis a different thing altogether— 
a healing medicine I have long been 
in search of—a cure for that strange, new 
sickness that has been much about of late. 
It will save a life as surely as that which 
you have asked of me will take it. Thus, 
fair mistress, you stand between Life and 
Death; and you may choose which you 
will.” 

“IT have chosen,” she said, in a hard 
voice. “I will take Death to her.” 

“ Be it so,” he said indifferently. ‘* May 
it prove as efficient a cure for your malady 
as you desire. And now, Mademoiselle 
Yvonne, what gets the King’s physician 
for his fee ?” 

“Oh, your pardon,” she answered, 
flushing. ‘I know no price can command 
your skill if you do not please to give it; 
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but, this jewel—the Queen gave it to me 
—that and my thanks may pay, in part, 
my debt.” 

Demetrius took the diamond and held 
it carelessly in his palm. 

“A fair stone, and of price,” he com- 
mented. ‘“ But I have many gems, more 
than I care for. Take back your dia- 
mond.” 

“What, then, shall I give you?” she 
asked, in a troubled voice. “I have nothing 
else of greater value, and to offer you gold, 
who have so much 55 

“Neither gold nor jewels do I desire,” 
he interrupted. ‘“ But you promised me, 
in return for my help, anything that J 
might ask, and you have still something to 
give on which I set more store than on 
your jewels.” 

““ What is it?” she asked, wondering. 

He stood still near her and his eyes 
never moved from her face, his voice 
never varied from its even calm. 

* Your love,” he said. 

She turned a startled face, eyes wide 
with an amazed incredulity, towards him. 

“Love!” she repeated. “I have no 
love to give.” 

“Your hand,then,” answered Demetrius. 
“Love is, after all, a negligible quantity 
in most matches.” 

He moved a step nearer. “Be my 
wife,” he said again. “I ask no love 
from you—as yet. Give but your con- 
sent to be my wife, and you shall command 
me at your will.” 

“T cannot,” she muttered, her eyes 
averted. ‘ My heart is Bertrand’s ; I can- 
not wed where I do not love.” 

Her eyes went back to his as though 
compelled by some occult power. For 
an instant the two stood thus in an 
eloquent silence, soul questioning soul. 
Suddenly she uttered a sharp cry and hid 
her face in her hands. 

“No, oh no!” she cried. “I could 
never love you, can never be your wife— 
how can you ask it ?” 

The whole face of the man changed, 
the great deeps within him broke through 
the icy guard of years, passion and anger 
leaped into his eyes. He made a swift 
movement to the girl; a scream broke 
from her as he caught her in his arms. 

“ Listen,” he said, his voice deep with 
emotion. “I loved no woman in my youth, 
nor till I saw you. I loved power and 
wealth; I have gained them in large 
measure, as you know. 
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more powerful than the King’s physician, 
few more wealthy, none more feared. I 
loved you from the first moment I saw 
you—loved you, not alone for your beauty, 
but for the proud courage, the lofty spirit 
you hid so well under your girlish shyness. 
Child as you were, I knew you for my peer. 
When I saw you had given your heart to 
Bertrand, how I suffered ! yet I was silent 
while he loved you. But now—now when 
he, weak fool that he is, has deserted you, 
I will not stand by and let you break 
your heart in hopeless waiting for a love 
that will never return. You shall not 
deny me; I have helped you, and I will 
have my reward.” 
‘“Never, never !” she shrieked, struggling 
in his grasp. “There is no love in my 
heart for you—only hate, hate, hate and 
fear. What have you to do with love? 
You play with life and death; your soul 
is dark with the guilt of blood. Let me 
go! let me go!” 

“Not till I have your promise. Would 
any, save yourself, dare thus to taunt me 
with what Iam? Yvonne, Yvonne, you 
know not the half of my power. Be 
mine, and all my secrets shall be open 
to you; you shall use them as you 
will.” 

She trembled like a leaf in his grasp, 
though her eyes blazed with undaunted 
courage. 

“No, no, you cannot tempt me. I 
want nothing of you save that you 
promised me—a thing which others have 
bought for a less price than the gem I 
offered you. I want vengeance for my 
hurt, not a new lover.” 

“You thought to have fooled me to 
your use,” retorted Demetrius grimly. 
* You seek revenge —a thing ofttimes hard 
to compass, and costly. Would you have 
it you must pay the price I ask. What! 
have you no fear lest my love should turn 
to hate? What if I should lay another 
sin to my count, and send you out of the 
world as you would send-——” 

He caught her suddenly in a closer 
grasp, stifling with his hand the cry she 
would have uttered. 

“Hush!” he enjoined; “some one 
comes. ‘There are steps upon the stair. 
It is not well you should have been seen 
here if evil chance to Pauline to-night. 
Get you into the balcony yonder ; keep 
well out of sight.” 

He put her hastily aside, placing him- 
self in such a position as to cover her 
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retreat. As she passed silently out to the 
starlit night he caught at her hand and 
pressed it passionately to his lips. 

“Yvonne, Yvonne,” he whispered, 
“learn wisdom. Love, even mine, is 
better than death or loneliness. Choose 
love.” 

The footsteps drawing nearer faltered, 
as though the new-comer were weary of 
the ascent. Demetrius reseated himself 
at his table, and the visitor, as he 
stumbled rather than walked through the 
door saw nothing but the quiet chamber, 
the impenetrable countenance of the 
King’s physician, whose eyes were bent 
on his work. Yet those veiled eyes saw 
each flitting expression on the face of his 
visitor, a young man of graceful carriage 
and figure, whose handsome features bore 
unmistakable signs of suffering. 

Demetrius looked up with a_ well- 
simulated start of surprise at the other's 
entrance. 

‘“Why, Monsieur Bertrand, ’tis not 
often I have the pleasure of a visit from 
you. Your health is generally too good 
to need my services,” 

“It is none too good now, Master 
Demetrius,’ answered the young man 
courteously. ‘‘I am sick with some ail- 
ment, and pain but now so overpowered 
me that I was forced to seek your friendly 
aid.” 

“You shall have what relief my skill 
can give you,” answered Demetrius, rising 
as he spoke. ‘What is your sick- 
ness P” 

**T cannot tell,” said the younger man 
wearily ; ‘I am all racked with pain, my 
brain reels—your pardon—I cannot stand. 
Those stairs of yours are somewhat steep 
for a sick man.” 

He sank into a chair as though com- 
pletely exhausted. Demetrius — busied 
himself concocting a draught, ever and 
anon casting a critical glance at the 
young man’s handsome irresolute face, as 
though pondering wherein lay its fascina- 
tion. The draught being ready he poured 
it into a goblet of curious glass, and 
crossing to Bertrand’s side, laid his hand 
lightly on his shoulder to arouse him. 

“Take this draught now, and you will 
be the easier,” he said. 

A faint cry sounded from the balcony. 
Bertrand heard it and opened his eyes. 
Demetrius heard it also, and half turned 
towards the window. 

“What was that?” 


” 


asked Bertrand 
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“She trembled like a leaf in his grasp, though her eyes blazed with undaunted courage.” 


listlessly. ‘* I thought I heard a woman’s 
voice—doubtless an echo from the Palace 
gardens.” 

“Likely enough,” replied the other. 
“Sound comes far on so still a night as 


this. Come, take your physic; nay, ’tis 
not poison, that you need make so wry a 
face at sight of it.” 

He raised his voice slightly at the last 
words for the benefit of the listener with- 
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out. 


Bertand took the cup and glanced 
idly into the contents. 

“It has an evil look,” he said jestingly. 
“Must I needs drink the whole ?” 

“To the very dregs,” answered Deme- 


trius in the same strain. “It is a 
composing draught of which you stand 
in sore need.” 

“In truth,” answered the other, “I 
had come sooner could I have left un- 
observed.” 

“ Ah, fair eyes are keen when the be- 
loved is in question,” rejoined Demetrius. 
“ One sweet lady would note your absence 
and wonder at the cause. I might even 
hazard a guess at the fair one’s name—eh, 
Sieur Bertrand ?” 

‘*Oh, the court news is sure to reach 
your ears,” said Bertrand. ‘There are 
many jealous of my good fortune * He 
stopped and put his hand to his head with 
a gesture of pain. 

‘““My head burns like your furnace 
yonder,” he complained petulantly. “ And 
but a moment past I shivered like a man 
with the ague. What is the matter with 
me, good physician? I can scarce find 
breath to speak.” 

*“Drink the potion ere you complain 
again,” said Demetrius coolly. “Trust my 
skill, and you shall soon be well enough 
for the wedding, whenever that may be.” 

““When the Lady Pauline chooses, and 
I pray her to let it be soon.” 

Demetrius turned sharply round and 
looked at the speaker. 

‘The Lady Pauline!” he repeated, in 
feigned surprise, ‘‘the Lady Pauline! Is 
this a newer flame? Methought I heard 
of your bride-to-be by another name than 
that.” 

“Oh, she—Yvonne, that child,” inter- 
rupted the other irritably. ‘I am tired 
of hearing her name. The world seems 
to think I meant to wed her because, 
forsooth, I showed her some kindness 
when first she came to Court. And the 
silly girl herself thought I loved her! 
Well, I may have done—she is pretty 
enough ; but, beside Pauline, who could 
waste a glance on her? Pauline, whose 
beauty makes the other seem like a 
brown leaf of autumn in the shining gold 
of summer! Pauline, who is to her as the 
glorious sun of noon to the darkness of 
the night!” 

“Tis a matter 
Demetrius drily. 
certainly beautiful.” 
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“The lady Pauline is 
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“ Beautiful!—’tis scarce the word. She 
is peerless, divine, a goddess condescend- 
ing to tread the earth and gladden mortal 
eyes with her radiant presence. Beautiful ! 
—where are your eyes, friend Demetrius, 
that you speak so coldly of her?” 

“Nay, you must not look for a man 
who is wedded to the sciences to share 
your lover’s raptures. Come, take your 
physic.” 

He took up the neglected medicine 
and held it to Bertrand’s lips. 

“ Thanks, thanks,” said the latter as he 
drank. ‘‘Do but cure me, good physician, 
and I shall count myself ever your debtor. 
Heal me, for Pauline’s sake.” 

“°*Twere much more likely I should 
heal you for my own repute,” retorted 
Demetrius grimly. ‘*‘ What are your loves 
to me?” 

“Truth, I suppose you are somewhat 
old for such things,” assented the other. 
“Only youth can understand the divine 
passion of love.” : 

“Youth,” said Demetrius, turning on 
him with a vivid flash of anger. ‘‘ Love! 
What know you of love whose fickle fancy 
roves as lightly as the summer wind? 
Boy, I could teach you how men love— 
as you have never dreamed. But why 
waste words on you? Sleep, and awaken 
wiser—if you can.” 


The potent draught had done its 
work. LBertrand’s eyes drooped, he lay 


still, his breath coming and going more 
easily as he slept. Demetrius — bent 
forward and touched the clustering fair 
curls. 

** He sleeps,” he said, half aloud, “ he 
sleeps. How easy it were to say he 
should not wake again!” He half turned 


as a light touch fell on his arm. Yvonne 
had stolen softly to his side. 
“Yes,” he answered to the dumb _ 


questioning of her eyes, “‘ it was Bertrand. 
He is sick, as you see.” 

“What ails him ?” she breathed rather 
than spoke. 

**He hath the new sickness I spoke of 
but now,” said Demetrius indifferently. 
“He will die.” 

Her grasp tightened on his arm. 
will save him?” 

“Nay, the physicians say there is no 
remedy.” 

“But you—you have one. You told 
me of it but now. Oh, you can save him 
if you will.” 

“And I will not,” he cried fiercely. 


“Vou 





























“T would not have sought to harm him, 
rival though he be; but if Fate, with 
no help of mine, put him out of my path, 
why should I lift finger to hinder it? 
Nay, girl, Iam but mortal—set me some 
easier task than that.” 

“Oh, you must, you shall,” she besought 
him passionately. “ Have pity! What 
will his death advantage you? 

“ More than his living, mistress, for he 
will not then be ever in your sight to keep 
your heart from me. Love flourishes ill 
in absence, say the philosophers; so I 
will take a lesson from you, and put my 
rival out of harm’s way—as you would 
yours.” 

“ Have pity, have pity!” wailed the girl. 
“T did but seek to get back the love 
which was my own. Ah, you offered me 
my choice ’twixt life and death but a 
little time ago; give me the choice again, 
and I will choose life—life for him, for 
Bertrand, my love, let him be whose he 
will, Oh, have pity! Save him! Save 
him!” 

She fell at his feet, sobbing out her 
entreaties. He stooped and caught her 
by the wrists, lifting her to her feet. 

“Tears for him,” he said. ‘So weak, 
so faithless! You heard what he said of 
you but now. He has deserted you, 
scorned you; he lies there helpless, the 
hand of death upon him—and you would 
save him to give him back to Pauline’s 
arms ?” 

“Yes, 
answer. 

“Then love is stronger than death,” 
pursued Demetrius, still holding her, his 
eyes searching her face., ‘I did indeed 
offer you your choice between death and 
healing, but, unless my memory plays me 
false, you were not willing to pay the 
price I asked.” 

There was dead silence in the turret 
chamber. Neither man nor maid stirred, 
Demetrius held her fast, and his eyes 
never left her face. She looked from him 
to Bertrand, and a slow shudder thrilled 
her from head to foot. Again she looked 
at Demetrius, searching his face to read 
some hope there. In vain; the cold, tense 
features showed no shadow of relenting. 
Still, in silence, he waited. 

With a moan she bowed her face down 
upon her imprisoned hands. ‘TI will pay 
the price,” she whispered. 

Not a muscle of his face moved ; but 
the light of triumph burned in his deep 


yes,” came the _half-choked 
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eyes. “You will be my wife?” he 
asked. 

Her answered “ Yes” was almost in- 
audible. 


He caught her to his breast, and 
covered her face with passionate kisses. 
She shrank away from him, seeking to 
hide her face, but he would not suffer it, 
and she lay passive and trembling in his 
embrace. 

“T will have no one-sided bargain,” he 
warned her. ‘‘ You have given yourself 
to me in exchange for that worthless life. 
See that you do not baulk me of my 
rights, or my patience will speedily find 
its limits. Raise your face, and kiss me 
once of your own free will; then we will 
see to your lover yonder.” 

She lifted to him a white, strained face 
and anguished eyes. Her lips touched 
his in a cold caress; then she fell back 
senseless, 

For an instant he stood holding her 
thus ere memory awoke in her again. 
“ Your promise,” she said faintly. ‘“ You 
will help him.” 

“I keep my word, mistress,” he an- 
swered gravely, “and you shall help me. 
Reach me yonder beaker, and hold it for 
me while I prepare the draught.” 

With eager hands she fetched the 
beaker, watched him lift the great bowl 
containing his priceless remedy to the 
table where he made his experiments, 
stood beside him while he added one 
and yet another drug. Anon he bade 
her fetch him this or that from its 
keeping-place, a sombre light in his eyes 
as he noted the ill-concealed joy with 
which she aided him. At last the 
medicine was ready. He bade her hold 
the beaker, while, with steady hand, he 
poured a measure within. 

“Tt is ready,” he announced. “Now 
take the cup. He should be near waking 
by this; it was but a temporary sleep 
I induced in him, seeing him so wrought 
upon with pain. Stand here beside me, 
give me the cup when I shall tell you; 
now, when I raise his head. Ah! he is 
waking ; give me the draught—so.” 

Half awake, Bertrand swallowed the 
draught. Demetrius laid his head back ; 
for a moment the two watched in silence 
the result. 

** All goes well,” said Demetrius softly. 
“In a moment he will be fully awake ; 
go you out of sight, lest he should wonder 
at your presence.” 
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He turned away, feigning not to heed 
her as she lingered an instant by Ber- 
trand’s side. She stole a furtive glance at 
Demetrius, stooped over the unconscious 
Bertrand, kissed him softly, and quietly 
withdrew into her hiding-place. 

Bertrand stirred, opened his eyes and 
sat up, casting a bewildered glance around 
him. 

“ Have I, then, been asleep?” he asked. 
“In truth, your marvellous medicine has 
put new life into me. But I fear I have 
trespassed long upon your leisure.” 

“But a brief half-hour,” Demetrius 
assured him. ‘ You were in sore need of 
rest.” 

“True enough,” replied Bertrand. “I 
have not slept these three nights for 
pain.” 

“You shall sleep sound enough to- 
night, I promise you. ‘To-morrow look 
for a visit from me; stir not abroad until 
I come. Now farewell, and to bed as 
speedily as you may.” 

“But, good friend Demetrius,” pro- 
tested Bertrand, “I have not yet thanked 
you for your timely help, nor asked you 
how I shall repay # 

Demetrius cut him short. 

‘You are not yet cured, my friend,” 
he said brusquely. ‘‘ And for repayment, 
well, hasten on your wedding. Why? 
Oh, you know I have strange whims—I 
have a fancy to dance at your marriage 
feast, if it be soon. So good night. 
The stairs are somewhat dark; I will 
light you down.” 

He took up a lamp and ceremoniously 
ushered his visitor out of the chamber. 
Bertrand’s light laugh floated upwards as 
they descended together. 

Into the deserted room Yvonne flashed 
suddenly, a desperate thought in her 
mind. She groped about, searching for 
something. Her eyes lighted on the 
phial of poison which she had relinquished ; 
she snatched at it with a sob of relief. 

“T have it,” she muttered. ‘I shall 
escape you yet, Demetrius, if you delay 
but a moment longer. ‘The cup—ah, 
here it is.” 

She poured out the deadly draught with 
an unfaltering hand. 

“* Better death than life with Demetrius,” 
she murmured. ‘“ Now, if he save Ber- 
trand, what care I for the rest? Happiness 
is gone —let life go too.” 

She raised the glass to her lips, but ere 
she could drink a strong grip upon her 
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arm arrested her; a shrill scream rang 
through the room, the glass fell, shivering 
to atoms at Yvonne’s feet. In front 
of her stood Demetrius, his face stern 
and dark. 

“So, mistress !—’twas scarce an honour- 
able keeping of your bargain to seek thus 
to cheat me of my reward,” he said 
sarcastically. ‘‘I had not dreamed that 
one of your race would have stooped to 
break faith. Aye, you may well cower 
and be ashamed for your deed; ’twas 
ill done. Yet you had courage, taking 
such a way of escape.” 

“Tt needed more courage to keep 
my promise, Demetrius,” she answered 
brokenly. 

There fell between them a long silence. 
She stood, humbly awaiting his pleasure, 
her head drooping on her breast. His 
gaze wandered from her to the quiet 
darkness and illimitable space of the 
night, diamond-lit with stars. When at 
length he broke silence it was rather as if 
he thought aloud than spoke to her. 

“Child, child,” he said, ‘‘ you come 
of a proud race, you take defeat hardly. 
Your soul is tossed by every gust of 
passion. "Tis the last lesson youth learns 
—the keeping an unbroken calm of 
spirit whatever fate chances..... . If 
you could but know how I have loved 
Ga! See I had a dream of Paradise 
but now, and have awaked too soon. 
I should have known better than 
Well, my dream was _ brief 


to dream. 
enough.” 

She stood in silence, scarce lifting her 
eyes to his. 

“You bade me give you revenge,” 
he continued, his hand upon her hair. 
“‘T yielded; I asked your love, and you 
taunted me with the blood upon my soul. 
I have given you your lover's life, now I 
give you back your promise to me ; per- 
chance these two gifts may atone in some 
measure for my sins.” 

“ And Bertrand?” she breathed. 

A shadow flickered across his face. 

“J do not break my word,” he returned, 
with something of his habitual sarcasm. 
“‘] shall cure him for my own pleasure. 
I cannot give him back to you; being 
but human, I would not if I could. But 
Time cures as surely as the physician— 
Time will be your healer. For you the 
sun will shine again, and life be bright ; 
for me remains the night, with its solitude 
. .. and its stars,” 

















“ CANOODLE-OODLE-OO.” 


BY WILLIAM CAINE. 


()*: morning Hacke received the 


following letter : 


DEAR MR. HACKE,— 
Here is asong called Canoodle-oodle- 
oo. The words are rotten, but the music is 
all right. I want you to get your brains to 
work right away to fit up a real original 
lyric to it for Miss Lanchester in the second 
act. I want something that they will eat 
without smelling it, something refined, 
humorous, not too naughty, but bright and 
light, and with a real smart catch-line. 
Please bring it this afternoon. I hope there 
will be a good deal of remunerative work to 
come your way over this piece. 
Yours faithfully, 
OTTO STEIN. 

P.S.—Make it just naughty enough. 

Hacke caused his ailing wife to rise 
from her bed that she might play the tune 
over to him. It was a_ syncopated 
American importation, and after he had 
heard it over twenty or thirty times, 
Hacke sent his pianist back to bed and 
wrote out three trial verses, each one 
ending in a different tag. These he took 
to Mr. Stein’s office. After waiting in the 
anteroom for an hour and _ seventeen 
minutes, he was admitted, and read them 
over to Mr. Stein, who accepted one and 
made a mental note of the tags to the 
other two. Hacke spent the rest of the 
day in forging a lyric on the lines imposed 
by the selected tag, and finished five 
verses in time to catch the midnight post. 

Three days elapsed, and then Hacke 
was enchanted to receive the following 
letter : 


DEAR MR. HACKE,— 

Miss Lanchester has soured on the 
Canoodle music, but she thinks your lyric 
enormous, I am therefore putting Moscardi 
on to it right away. I enclose my cheque 
for one guinea in payment of all rights in 
your lyric. Kindly execute and return 
accompanying assignment of same. 

Yours faithfully, 
Otto STEIN. 


Hacke went up to the Strand to cash 
the cheque, so that he might buy some 
medicine for his wife and a stamp to post 
the assignment with (for it was beneath 
his dignity to leave it at Mr. Stein’s 


office). In Mooney’s bar he met Mos- 
cardi, who told him that he had just 
seen Mr. Stein. Moscardi was greatly 
pleased because Mr. Stein had accepted 
his setting of a lyric. 

“It’s one of the best things I’ve ever 
done,” said Moscardi. “Haunting, my boy, 
absolootly. The lyric is too rotten for 
words, and it'll have to be altered here 
and there to fit my melody. Haunting, 
my boy.” And after drinking another 
small Bass, at Hacke’s expense, he filled 
his pockets with biscuits from the counter, 
and went off humming his air delightedly. 

Next morning Hacke received the 
following letter : 

DEAR MR. HACKE,— 

I return your lyric with Moscardi’s 
setting. He has done a very good tune, 
and I do not want to lose it. Will you alter 
your words where necessary, and let me 
have both back this afternoon ? 

Yours faithfully, 
OTTO STEIN. 

Hacke stirred up his wife once more, 
and found that as Moscardi’s music was 
in waltz time (a peculiarly haunting 
measure), his verses required such radical 
alteration that it was necessary to rewrite 


them. He took them up to Mr. Stein’s 
office himself. When he got there he 
found that Mr. Stein had gone to a 


pantomime in a Northern suburb, but 
had left word that he would be glad if 
Hacke would follow him there with the 
words. This Hacke did. Mr. Stein did 
not like the new version at all. Hacke 
sat up all night making another, which he 
posted himself while he was going to 
fetch the doctor for his wife. 

He heard nothing more about his song 
for several days, and was beginning to 
wonder if Mr. Stein had abandoned him, 
and was trying to screw up his courage 
to call at the office and make sure, when 
he received the following telegram : 

“Come at once.—STEIN.” 

Hacke was delighted with this telegram. 
He thought it meant more remunerative 
work. When he got to the office, Mr. 





Stein told him that he had decided to 
give the song to the baritone, because the 
music was too vocal for Miss Lanchester. 
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Would Hacke, therefore, make out a 
good rousing entrance song for Rupert, 
which would give scope for chorus 
business for the Fluffy Girls ; something 
real new? And so, after recommending 
Hacke to stoke up and get full steam on 
his brains, Mr. Stein wished him good 
day. 

Hacke spent the night partly in stoking 
up his brains and partly in stoking up the 
fire, for his wife continued unwell. The 
result was some strong lines expressing 
the delight which a young naval officer 
feels on once more beholding the scenes 
of his boyhood and the pleasure which 
he anticipates from clasping in his arms 
the dear little girl of whom he has dreamed 
ever since he left home. 

Of these verses Hacke was pardonably 
proud ; and with the carelessness in money 
matters of the self-satisfied artist (who is 
anxious to get back to an invalid wife as 
quickly as possible), he took an omnibus 
to the Strand instead of walking. Mr. 
Stein condemned the verses without any 
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regard either to Hacke’s feelings or the 
decency of language. 

“ T want something new,” he said, ‘ and 
you bring me stuff that’s so shiny you can 
shave in it. Here am I breaking my 
heart to get this piece up to sample, and 
you fellows won’t do a thing to help. I'll 
have to get some one else to write this 
song, Hacke.” 

At these awful words Hacke begged to 
be allowed to try once more; and there 
was something so desperate in his voice 
and face that Mr. Stein relented, and let 
him have his way. He even gave Hacke 
a Cigarette. 

On his way home Hacke had an in- 
spiration which, before morning, he hewed 
into a comic song of eight verses, and 
sent it off to Mr. Stein by express mes- 
senger. 

This song was subsequently used (with 
music by Holme St. Loo), in the second 
act, and made the fortune of the piece. 

But Hacke has no cause for complaint, 
He got a guinea. 
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By George Morrow. 


The driver's dream of a good day’s work, 














“ J T’S nothing but want of tact, my 
| dear George—nothing more.” 
The Hon. George Daryl tugged 
thoughtfully at his moustache, and looked 
dejectedly at the fair speaker. 

“T don’t blame you for what you cannot 
help,” continued Nita Desmond. “It’s 
the misfortune cf your sex to be utterly 
without tact, and that’s where we score 
over you.” 

“Supposing, then, 
lesson in—in tact ?” 

Nita arched her eyebrows prettily, and 
said quizzingly: ‘“ Men are such slow 
pupils. But before I begin I must clearly 
understand the facts. Now, how often 
have you proposed to Joyce?” 

“ Only twice!” 

“Where?” 

“The first time was at Prince’s, whilst 
skating. We were swinging along awfully 
well together, you know, and I ventured 
to suggest that we might always keep at 
it—together. I thought it was a jolly 
neat way of putting it, but she said, 
‘Good gracious, no; my ankles would 
soon give out!’ 

“T don’t think she quite caught my 
meaning,” pursued the Hon. George, “ so 
the second time I thought I’d make it 
clearer. It was after supper one night at 
the Savoy, and I was helping her on with 
her cloak. ‘This,’ I said, ‘is a privilege 
I should like to claim in perpetuity.’ 
She merely laughed, and said, ‘Do you 
know, that word always reminds me of 
the cemetery of Pére Lachaise. If I were 
a Parisian, I should love to have a tomb- 
stone there “in perpetuity”; it’s such a 
hallmark of celebrity.’ Every time I 
grow sentimental, you see, Nita, she turns 
flippant. Now, what am I to do?” 

Nita poured out more tea and looked 


you give me a 
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“cc H’m,” 
difficult to advise 
pecially if one is to be held responsible 


she said, “it’s rather 
in such matters, es- 


thoughtful. 


for the consequences. I can’t say that 
you chose very opportune moments for 
proposing. Joyce Mervyn has a strong 
leaning towards the romantic, although 
she appears so practical. 

“Don’t you understand, George,” con- 
tinued Nita, “that when a woman listens 
to the sweetest message ever breathed 
into her ear, some magician paints a 
picture of the surroundings? It is en- 
graved on her heart for all time, and her 
memory cherishes every gesture and every 
word of the man who woos her. She 
likes to think it is the sacred moment of 
her life, to feel the exaltation of a woman 
who is loved, and who is sought to give 
love in return. Can’t you see”—Nita’s 
voice softened as if with happy remem- 
brances of her own—‘“‘ she must feel that 
the man is weighing his whole happiness 
on her answer ?” 

** By Jove, you’re right!” said George 
admiringly. “Innuendo won’t do; it 
must be a direct battery of plain words.” 

“There are three simple little words all 
women like to hear,” said Nita, smiling. 
“Try the effect of them on Joyce at the 
FitzHardinges’ dance next Friday.” 


Sheer bad luck, however, fell to the lot 
of the Hon. George that particular night. 
‘**Just when I was about to break the 
ice,” he explained to Nita afterwards, 
“that young ass Millard came on the 
scene, and talked for three hours about 
his being ‘run in,’ together with several 
other fellows from his college, on boat- 
race night. He said they cleared the 
police out of Piccadilly, and Joyce seemed 
to regard him as quite a hero.” 
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* Really!” said Nita. 

“Yes, and it made me riled. I said 
I’d never had the honour of figuring in 
the police court, but I’d thumped a 
‘ Bobby’ when I was at Caius, and took 
his helmet home to my rooms as a 
trophy.” 

“What did Joyce say?” asked Nita. 

“Oh! she seemed interested, and wanted 
to know if I’d got it still. I said yes, and 
she’s coming round to our place to see 
it to-morrow. I’m fetching her in my 
motor.” 

“Change your tactics, then, and do 
something bold,” was Nita’s parting ad- 
vice. 

The Hon. George had apparently 
evolved no desperate plan up to the 
time of leaving his family residence with 
Joyce Mervyn after her visit. Then he 
suggested that they might as well take a 
spin into the country. 

Joyce consented, and the town was soon 
left behind them. 

Whatever his shortcomings as an ideal 
lover, the Hon. George was at least an 
expert and daring motorist. “ I’ll show 
you what this car can do,” he said to 
Joyce. 

And he did. They fairly flew over the 
road, until Joyce grew alarmed for their 
safety. 

* Aren’t you — afraid — we— collide — 
with—with something ?” she gasped out 
at last, turning her head sideways to 
escape the rush of the wind. 

The Hon. George’s reply was lost in 
the mad whirl of the motor. Like a 
thing possessed the car scarcely seemed 
to touch the ground; it just skimmed 
the road, and trees and hedgerows shot 
past with a speed that was awful to 
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contemplate. Not once, but several times 
it appeared as if they must be wrecked. 

With his eyes glued on the road some 
distance ahead, the Hon. George seemed 
oblivious to everything—even Joyce’s 
terrified appeals. 

They were nearing a village, and the 
velocity of the car was not decreasing. 
Joyce clutched the Hon. George’s arm. 
“For heaven’s sake, George, slow down !” 
she implored. 

The Hon. George still looked ahead. 

“For my sake, then,” Joyce whispered. 

“On one condition,” replied the Hon. 
George, with acoolness born of desperation. 

“W-what’s that?” asked Joyce, with 
blanched face. 

“That you promise to be my wife!” 

‘*T—I promise!” 

The Hon. George slowed down, but 
was still exceeding the speed-limit as he 
negotiated the main thoroughfare of the 
village. With cheerful composure he 
gave his name and address to a “ look- 
out” constable when requested, and as 
he turned the car on its homeward run, 
he said to Joyce, “You're a_ brave 
little woman, but you’ve landed me into 
the police court.” 

“Tt was your own fault.” 

“But the end has justified the means, 
hasn’t it?” said the Hon. George. 


“JI—I suppose it has—from your 
point of view,” replied Joyce. 
The charming blush that suffused 


her cheeks showed that, after all; she 
was anything but displeased, and the 
Hon. George knew that he had won a 
lovely bride. 


Nita Desmond still contends that men 
are without tact, but admits that some 
women are won by boldness. 





























H.M.S8. “ Thunderer,” 


THE LAST OF AN 


N the June number of THE PALL MALL 
MaGAZINE appeared an account of 
the building of the new Zhunderer. 

The photograph given here shows the 
Thunderer that came before her, which 
has been sent to us by Mr. W. Atkins, who 
writes as follows : 


“ Apropos of this article,” he says, “I 
am tempted to send you my picture of the 
last Zhunderer, as a certain amount of 
pathos surrounds the last days of an old 
warship, even though she has never seen 
active service. The old battleship, although 
completed thirty-three years ago, has never 
borne the brunt of an active engagement, 
but her record in keeping the peace is no 
less honourable. Commissioned in 1877, she 
was in her day a vessel of considerable size 
and fighting power, being 285 feet long and 
62 feet 3 inches in beam, displacing 9,330 
tons at a draught of 27 feet, and travelling 
at 13 knots an hour. Comparing this with 


the new Dreadnought Zhumderer which is 
being built by the Thames Ironworks Co. 
at Canning Town, some idea of the con- 
tinuous advance in naval construction may 
length 


be gathered. The of the new 
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now being broken up. 


OLD WARSHIP. 


Thunderer is 545 feet, it displaces 22,500 
tons, and will travel at 21 knots per hour. 
At first the 7hunderer had only two 38-ton 
muzzle-loading guns, but during a period of 
costly reconstruction was fitted with the four 
10-inch 29-ton guns shown in the photograph. 
These guns fired a projectile weighing 809 lb. 
penetrating 15? inches of wrought-iron 
armour at a range of 2,000 yards. The new 
Thunderer will have ten 12-inch guns which 
will fire 850 lb. shells through 20-inch 
armour at a range of 3,000 yards. For some 
years the old TZhunderer lay at Mother- 
bank as an obsolete ship, and for some time 
the Admiralty were considering whether she 
should be used as a target for the torpedoes 
and guns of the Dreadnoughts ; but finally 
she was sold to Messrs. Castle & Sons to 
be broken up. Her demolition will give 
employment to 200 men for nearly two 
years. 

“Previous to being broken up, the public 
were allowed to visit her, and hundreds of 
sailors from different schools and training- 
ships went over the vessel. The iron will go 
to all parts of the world, and in many cases 
will be remoulded into new armour plates. . .. 
It occurred to me that these few facts might 
be of interest to your readers.” 
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A STORY FOR CHILDREN FROM THE JAPANESE, 


BY F. 


INOME came clattering along the 
village street, holding a doll in 


her arms. Her red lips were 
pressed very tight, and it was evident 
that that pretty little maid had seen 
something so wonderful that she longed 
to tell some one all about it. 

There was always one old man to whom 
she could go. His name was Raku. She 
loved him for many reasons. He gave 
her sweet cakes, told her charming stories, 
and, moreover, pulled very funny faces 
indeed. 

Kinome found Raku sitting in his 
garden, looking at the sea through a 
great white cloud of cherry-blossom. It 
seemed that the cherry-blossoms nodded 
with approval as the bees murmured 
their last evening song. Kinome heard 
the waves scamper over the golden sand, 
and heard the stones laugh softly together 
as they danced to the touch of white, 
cool fingers. 

Kinome stood and watched Raku for 
some time. ‘Then she said, ‘ Honourable 
Raku, may I come in and see you?” 

Raku rose and gave a very profound 
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HADLAND DAVIS. 


bow, as he rubbed his great hands over 
his knees in salutation. 

*T was just wondering when you were 
coming to see me,” said ihe old man. 
“Why, Kinome, what have you got tucked 
away in that pretty little head of yours? 
You look all puzzles and smiles this 
evening. Please come in and keep me 
company.” 

So the little girl went into the garden 
and sat down by the old man’s side. 
She placed her precious doll on his knee, 
and laughed softly to herself. 

“Yes,” said Kinome, caressing the old 
man’s hand with both her own, “I ave 
got something to tell you—something very, 
very strange indeed. Do you know that 
old pine-tree on the bank of Takasago, 
just a little way from here ?” 

“Indeed I do!” replied Raku. “ That 
is called the ‘ Pine of Lovers.’ ” 

“T walked by it just now, dear old 
wrinkled man, and I heard voices calling 
to each other ever so softly. Then the 
moon came out from behind a cloud, 
and I saw two silver shadows—a man 
anda woman. ‘They were bending down 


























and raking the pine-needles together, and 
all the time they spoke such kind and 
loving words that I could not feel 
frightened.” 

“ Ah!” exclaimed Raku. “ Little one, 
you have seen something that makes the 
world beautiful after all. You have seen 
what real love is. You won’t understand 
what that means yet, but I hope you will 
some day. There is a very old story 
about the Pine of Lovers; but it is 
getting late, and time Kinome was in 
bed. Why, dear me, there’s the temple 
bell sounding, and you're not asleep! ” 

“You're teasing me, Raku. Oh, please 
tell me about the Pine Lovers ! ” 

“Once upon a time,” began the old 
man mysteriously, ‘“‘only two people lived 
in this village, a fisherman and his wife. 
Even in those far-away days the sea was 
blue, and you could hear what the little 
waves were singing about by holding a 
pink-white shell to your ear, just as you 
can to-day. These good fisherfolk were 
a very happy couple, and although they 
were hard-working people they were wise 
enough to go out and see the flowers in 
bloom. When they felt the joy of it all 
very big in their hearts, they used to 
write about it. 

“One day the fisherman and his 
wife were blessed with a little daughter, 
whom they called O-Matsu. Now O-Matsu 
had no playmates and no toys such 
as you have, but in spite of this she 
was extremely happy. O-Matsu was really 
very beautiful, though of course not so 
beautifulas Kinome! Her eyes were as 
clear as the pools of the Inland Sea, her 
face, so full of happy, quaint dreams, was 
like the sun shining on Lake Biwa, and 
when she sang it seemed as if a nightin- 
gale lived in her throat. 

“There was nothing that O-Matsu loved 
to do more than to sit under the great 
pine-tree on the bank of Takasago—the 
pine-tree you saw this evening, Kinome. 
She would look at the red bark, and 
think it was red because it had fought 
and conquered other trees. But most of 
all she loved the pine-needles so thickly 
strewn about her. These she would 
weave into beautiful green-brown pictures. 
Her fingers were ever so clever, and once 
she made a lovely dress and sash entirely 
from pine-needles. When she had made 
them, she solemnly said, ‘I will not wear 
these pine clothes until my wedding-day.’ 
You see, Kinome, she had been so happy 
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in weaving these pine-needles together 
that she wanted to keep what she had 
made for the happiest day of all, the day 
when a good and brave husband should 
shield her and love her always.” 

“How very nice!” put in Kinome. 
“Didn’t the pine-needles prick her a 
little? And oh! dear old wrinkled man, 
did she wear the pine clothes on her 
wedding day?” 

“T am coming to that,” said Raku, 
smiling. ‘*Old men tell stories slowly, 
and you must not be too impatient. 
Well, one day a youth named Teoyo 
stood on an island—you can see it 
through these trees—watching the flight 
of a heron. Up, up it went into the 
blue sky, and Teoyo saw it fly over the 
village where the fisherfolk and _ their 
daughter lived. 

*“ Now Teoyo was a youth who dearly 
loved adventure, and he thought it would 
be very delightful to swim across the sea 
and discover the land over which the 
heron had flown. So one morning he 
dived into the sea and swam and swam 
and swam till the poor fellow found the 
waves spinning and dancing, and saw the 
great sky bend down and try to touch 
him. Then he lay unconscious on the 
water. But the waves were kind to him 
after all. Their blue-white fingers gently 
pressed him on and on till he was washed 
up at the very place where O-Matsu sat 
spinning.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Kinome, laughing 
and clapping her hands. “I do hope 
my doll heard that!” 

“What a surprise for O-Matsu,” con- 
tinued the old man, “to see this un- 
conscious but handsome youth at her feet! 
She felt very sorry for him, and dragged 
him to the pine-tree, where she had 
already made a couch of sweet-smelling 
pine-needles. 

“Presently Teoyo awoke, and gazed 
with delight at the pretty figure he saw 
before him. He thanked her warmly for 
all she had done for him, and deep 
down in his heart he thanked the 
heron, too, for leading him to such good 
fortune. 

“Teoyo did not go back to his own 
island again, for after a few happy months 
had gone by he married O-Matsu, and 
on her wedding morn she wore her dress 
and sash of pine-needles.” 

“Thank you,” said Kinome, stretching 
out her arms for her doll. 
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“That is not quite the end of the 
story, Kinome. When O-Matsu’s parents 
died, her loss only seemed to make her 
love ‘Teoyo the more. The older they 
grew the more they loved each other. 
Every night, when the moon shone, they 
went hand-in-hand to the pine-tree, and 
with their little rakes they made a couch 
for the morrow. As they collected the 
pine-needles together they repeated their 
love-vows, sometimes singing, in voices 
broken down with age, tender love-songs 
it is good to hear old people sing. 

“One night the great silver face of the 
moon peered through the branches of the 
pine-tree, and looked in vain for the old 
lovers sitting together on a couch of pine- 
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needles. Their little rakes lay side by 
side. Still the moon waited for the slow 
and stumbling steps of the Pine-Tree 
Lovers. But that night they did not come. 
Kinome, they had gone home to an ever- 
lasting resting-place on the River of 
Souls. There was nothing sad in their 
going away. ‘They had loved so well and 
and so splendidly, in old age as well 
as in youth, that the gods allowed 
their souls to come back again and 
wander round the pine-tree that had 
listened to their love for so many years. 
When the moon is full they whisper and 
laugh and sing and draw the pine-needles 
together, while the sea sings softly over 
the shells.” 





SUMMER TIME. 


THE PEDESTRIAN’S SONG. 


RIGHT is the morning and fair the day, 
Shoulder the knapsack and let us away; 
The joy of life in music gay 
Is the song the birds are singing. 


Through yonder woodland lies our way ; 

We'll hear the voice of the wind at play, 

Like the restless sea when the waters grey 
On a rockbound coast are flinging. 


On the camp-crowned hill we’ll rest a while, 

Tread springy turf to the moss-grown stile, 

Down by the brook with its rippling smile 
In strides that are free and swinging. 


When the mellow light of the setting sun 
Betokens the day’s march nearly done, 
With health renewed we'll haply come 

To a hearth where the kettle’s singing. 
EDGAR CALLIS. 





AT A CITY DESK. 


O to follow the homing swallow 
Southward over the sunlit sea, 
Out of the squalor and soil and dolour— 
Come, some fairy, and set me free ! 


Bid me wander anywhere yonder, 
Done with cities and dust and din ; 
Give me doing and swift pursuing, 
A life to lose and a world to win. 


Aspens quiver by lake and river, 
And every leaf has a call for me,— 
And every flower, and cloud, and shower, 
And secret bower, and lonely tree. 


Then let me dally by dale and valley, 
By velvet meadow and woodland way ; 
Set me afloat in a plunging boat 
With sea-room out in the windy bay. 


Set me glowing where gales are blowing 
Free from heaven on combe and crest ; 

Give me the tussle of taut young muscle, 
The mountain inn and the ingle rest. 


Put me astride of a horse to ride, 
And give me stars and a rolling plain; 
Send me laughter and strife—and after 
Let me pay, if I must, with pain. 


O to shatter the things that matter— 
Hey for the revel and roundelay ! 
Ho for roving, and life, and loving ! — 
O for Youth and a year of May! 





H. GREENHAM. 
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CALL AT AOLIAN HALL TO-DAY AND BUY 


A PIANOLA PIANO 


(Steinway, Weber or Steck Piano) 


AND TO-MORROW YOU AND YOUR FAMILY WILL 
BE ABLE TO PLAY ALL THE MUSIC YOU CARE FOR 


S soon as you become the owner of a Pianola Piano, you begin to realise all that 
music can mean to you, all the inestimable enjoyment of being able to play for 
yourself the masterpieces of great composers. The Pianola Piano will give you 

real pleasure for all your life. Every day it increases your knowledge of music, and 
consequently your desire to penetrate more deeply into the conceptions of the masters of 
harmony. To help you in this, the Pianola Piano is equipped with a unique device, 
the Metrostyle. By its aid you can play compositions according to actual inte,preta- 
tions provided by composers and pianists. Thus you can play the music of Grieg just 
as he would have had it played. You can play the Nocturnes of Chopin exactly as 
Paderewski has played them. The Metrostyle is an invaluable guide to interpretation 
and a great educational factor. 


Another exclusive feature of the Pianola Piano is the Themodist, which allows you to 
give the right degree of prominence to the notes comprising the melody of a composition. 


You can buy the Pianola Piano for cash or by gradual payment, whichever you prefer. 
We will also take your present piano in part exchange, and allow you its full value. 


Catalogue “*V” gives full particulars, and it will be sent to anyone interested. 
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BEING A DIARY, SENTIMENTAL AND OTHERWISE, 


~ 


ITTLE did I think when I wrote my 
last “West End” article that even 
before it appeared not only the 
West End, but the entire Empire, would 
be plunged in mourning, and that any 
mention of gay attire or festivity would 
seem almost indecent. No one could ex- 
aggerate the effects of the late King’s 
death on the season, which promised to 
be an exceptionally brilliant one. Those 
persons who are prone unthinkingly to in- 
veigh against the profuse expenditure en- 
tailed by smart entertainments would do 
well to glean facts from those who carry 
out the orders of hostesses, when they 
would be brought to realise the sad loss 
which the cessation of the season’s gaieties 
has caused to thousands of poor workers in 
the employ of dressmakers, milliners, florists, 
musicians, and caterers, 


» * * 

<Nothing but black will be worn by 
fashionable women in town for some time 
yet, but with the approach of the seaside 
and country season this must be replaced 
by something lighter, especially in the case 
of girls. It is here that the beautiful /- 


gerie dresses will play so important a part. 
They were never presented in such large 
and pretty variety—in muslin, lawn, batiste, 
linen, casement cloth, and crash. Some 
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are exquisitely inserted with fine lace ‘and 
embroidery, while the more workmanlike 
dresses are trimmed with serviceable cotton 
braid, lace, and embroidery, The season 
opened with washing garments in a very 
prominent position, and all trimmings, even 
those with most elaborate effect, have been 
made in cotton or flax thread. Since the 
general mourning many novelties have been 
designed in the way of white washing cloths 
with a small black pattern, and these will 
no doubt be largely patronised by those 
whose position necessitates their continuing 
in pronounced mourning. 


+ > * 

Happily, nothing could be more becoming 
or summery than the delicate mauves, greys, 
and white and black effects, which will be 
worn as second mourning by all except those 
in the Court circle ; and the veiled dresses, 
carried out in so many colours in the be- 
ginning of the season, are to be repeated in 
what are now known as “neutral” tints. 
The lovely black-striped silk voiles, ninons, 
crépes de Chine, and chiffons look charming 
on white or other foundations. Grey is 
equally pretty and fashionable on white or 
violet. Black on white we have always 
with us, and the transparent black fabrics 
are made up on mauve or grey; and in- 
numerable changes are rung on the few 
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The Keeley Treatment 


For the Cure of Alcohol and Drug Inebriety. 


This cure has been under the constant observation of an Honorary Committee of Peers and 


prominent Gentlemen for the last sixteen years. 
chairman of the Committee. 
Lord Montague of Beaulieu, 
W. Hind-Smith, Esq., and others. 
confidence in the Keeley Treatment is complete. 
Secretary. 

So great has been the success of the Keeley 
Treatment that the hundred-and-one imitations 
and substitutes which have sprung up in its path 
are but a natural consequence, 

However, the Keeley Treatment is not an experi- 
ment, as are the imitations and substitutes, but a 
tried and true success which in the last seventeen 
years has won its way by its cures. 


More than Half a Million 
have taken the treatment, among them 17,000 
physicians. Does not this fact alone speak 
volumes? And twenty per cent. of our patients 
come through the recommendation of their family 
physician, 

It is a well-recognised fact that Inebriety is a 
stubborn disease and cannot be cured with a few 
self-administered home remedies, but, to effect a 
cure, must be more carefully treated than almost 
any other disease. 

The Keeley Treatment is always administered by 
physicians, who “have made a special study .of 
Inebriety. After carefully inquiring into the history 
of each patient, and making a thorough physical 
examination, they treat each case according to the 
condition of the patient. No matter how long- 


During that time the late Canon Fleming has been 
Among the other members of the Committee are the Right Honourable 
the Hon. H. W. Forster, Esq.; M.P., 


the Rev. R. J. Campbell, M.A., 


In their last Report they have unanimously affirmed that their 
This Report can be had free on application to the 


standing the addiction, or how much has been taken, 
the result is invariably the same—a cure. 

No constitution is too delicate for the Keeley 
Treatment. 

Patients are given the utmost freedom ; there is 
absolutely no confinement, and, until the remedies 
render it unnecessary, they are allowed their usual 
amount of alcohol or drugs. 

About one-third of the patients are ladies, all of 
whom have apartments outside the Institute, of their 
own selection. 


“it Really Cures.” 

** Tt really cures. It does what it professes to do.” 
Such is the emphatic testimony of Mr. Eardley- 
Wilmot, the well-known secretary of the Church of 
England Temperance Society, who for some years has 
had the Keeley method under close observation in 
this country. 

The treatment takes four weeks for alcohol (for 
drugs five to six weeks), and is carried out in the 
United Kingdom only at the Keeley Institute, 9, 
West Bolton Gardens, London, S.W. (Telephone, 
427 Western), or by special arrangement we can 
send one of our physicians to the patient’s own 
home, or to travel with patient, 





Summer Holidays 


THE L. & N. W. RAILWAY 


OFFERS AN 


UNRIVALLED SELECTION 


OF 


Health and Holiday Resorts 





Send post card to Enquiry Office, Euston 
Station, N.W., Dept. 3, for free illustrated 
Booklet— 


“The SPAS of CENTRAL WALES” 





Full information as to Hotels, Country Apartments, 
Tourist and Excursion Fares, &c., supplied on 
application 
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REGD. TRADE MARK No. 304004. 
Stocking 
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THE ONLY ‘GRIP’ (Patent.) 
THAT 
‘GRIPS SECURELY’ 


WITHOUT INJURY TO _THE HOSE. 
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permissible colours, which, manipulated with 
taste and originality, will provide us with 
endless choice in tempting confections. 


* * * 


It is particularly in the going-away dresses 
of recent brides that pretty ideas in neutral 
tones have been carried out. Few brides 
would care to start on their married life 
dressed in black; but as many belong to the 
Upper Ten they were bound to be, except 
at the wedding mourning. 
One specially pretty 
composed of rather dark grey silk ninon, on 
white silk, with the tunic bordered with grey 
silk embroidery touched with oxidised silver, 
and a little black veining the leaves of the 
pattern. On the bodice was a long V yoke, 
back and front, of oxidised net, on white, set 
round with the embroidery ; and the neck- 
band and cuffs were of fine white lace. 
The large grey tagal straw hat was wreathed 
with shaded grey muslin roses and finished 
at the side with a black aigrette. These 
aigrettes are now very generally made of 
wheatheads, grass, or the stems of quills, 
milliners having recognised that equally 
smart upstanding effects can be achieved 
thus for ladies who have conscientious 
objections to wearing the natural osprey, 
which represents such horrible cruelty to the 
mother-bird from whose head it is torn. 


ceremony, in 
travelling-dress was 


* * * 


Black and white wheat are well to the 
front now. A smart, large white straw 
hat had the edge of the brim encircled with 
black, and all over and round the crowna 
profusion of white wheat-heads and black 
blow-aways—the blow-aways looking very 
light, spite of their sombre hue. Redfern 
was showing endless pretty things for Ascot. 
An extremely original and dashing black 
hat had the leaf covered with white open- 
work muslin embroidery and a large rosette 
of the same in front. These rosettes, 
mostly of net or tulle, are a striking feature 
of the high-class millinery, and have a 
most dashing effect. At this house I was 
told that twelve yards of tulle were used 
to make the pleatings of the giant oval 
rosette on one hat, and the centre was of 


satin ribbon. A nice little toque had the 


brim swathed with black satin and the crown 
and rosette of tulle. 


Another hat of black 
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straw was trimmed with wide satin ribbon, 
and had a large uncurled ostrich feather, 
shaded from grey to white, stuck through 
the centre of the front satin bow, the stem 
showing beyond it on the crown. The dark 
grey tagel straw hats trimmed with feathers, 
shaded flowers, or foliage have always an 
air of distinction, and have been one of the 
mourning successes in the West End. 


* * + 
Nearly all the new dresses I saw at 
Redfern’s were made without neckbands 


and cut round about the throat. Except 
for very young wearers, I do not much like 
the style; but it has to be reckoned with, 
like that special abomination the ultra-skimpy 
skirt. A very dark grey chiffon dress was 
made on white silk, and had the chiffon 
pleated into a very deep satin band at the 
foot of the narrow skirt. At the head of 
this band and about the bodice 
handsome embroidery worked in vouleaux 


Was a 


of the chiffon and satin mixed in with 
embroidered buttons. The waist was of 
heavily embroidered galon. A dress of 


black chiffon pleated on white silk had at 
the foot of the skirt a deep and shaped 
band of charmeuse, with straps of black and 
white embroidery at the sides. A line of 
this embroidery outlined the open neck, and 
was carried down the back of the three- 
quarter sleeve finishing off round the cuffs. 
The waist was treated in the same way. 
A dress and coat were made of violet 
crépe météore, with one of the new skirt 
effects. The material was draped at each 
side to fall in loose loops, caught into a 
satin band, the satin going up the back and 
front and allowing the cvéfe to suggest the 
only fulness on the garment. The skirt 
did not seem more than a yard and a half 
wide, and was arranged to look as if it were 
tightly tied in at the back. Bordering the 
satin was an embroidery in the same 
coloured narrow Russian braid, and the 
extremely pretty short and fitted coat was 
covered with this embroidery. Black satin 
charmeuse and the new soft-finished moire 
are made up into coats and skirts, and look 
very smart. 
* + + 


A pronounced item of a fashionable toilet 
just now is a wide scarf of lace or net with 
deep fringed ends ; and to wear with a white 
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Sallowness, freckles, coarseness or roughness of skin, blotches and similar defects of the complexion are remedied 
by VALAZE. It acts on the skin, seeking out the ay eee layers, the deepest tissues, the deepest cells, and there 
works like Nature works, thoroughly and surely for skin health, purity, colour and freshness. ‘This preparation, which 
is sold by Madame Helena Rubinstein, is a home treatment, and will not only RESTORE a lost complexion, but CREATE 
anew one. The price is 4s. 6d., 8s. 6d. and 21s., the medium size being more than three times the quantity of the 
4s. 6d., and should last from five to six months with ordinary usage. 
_ NOVENA SUNPROOF CREME 
affords positive protection to the skin against the sun as well as the wind, and prevents—as VALAZE removes—freckles, 
sunburn, tan, sallowness, and chapping and cracking of the skin, due to heat, wind or weather, It is quite innocuous 
and may be used for children, Price 3s. and 6s. 
VALAZE POWDER AND NOVENA POUDRE. 

Madame Rubinstein is the first Complexion Specialist to differentiate between the dry, moist, oily, normal and 
“shiny” skin when advising the use of powders. This accounts for her supplying several varieties—the Novena Poudre, 
a “fatty ”’ powder for dry and normal skins, and the Valaze Complexion Powder, for greasy or moist skins. In boxes, 
3s., 5s. Gd. and 10s. Gd. Then there is the special medicated variety, ‘‘ Poudre No, 3,” which should be used on those 
ee of the face which are inclined to be “shiny,” as the nose, and, not infrequently also, the cheeks and chin. 

rice 5S. a pot. ? VALAZE SNOW LOTION 
(a superb Viennese Liquid Powder) is a beauty lotion par excellence. It refreshes, cools, and whitens the skin, and 
enables it to retain that dull ivory finish so much sought after. Price 4s., 7s. and 10s. Gd. a bottle. Special Snow 
Lotion is an important variant of Valaze Snow Lotion, and is most strongly recommended for those whose skins are 
greasy. It effectually subdues “ shine” or oiliness of the skin for outdoor and indoor functions. Price 7#., 158. and 
21s. a bottle. VALAZE COMPLEXION SOAP 
contains many of the properties of the Valaze Skin Food. It will be found quite different from any other soap in 
soothing the most sensitive skin. It carries into the skin the glow of health, and gives that transparency and satiny 
feel which are such typical results of all the Valaze preparations. Price 26. 6d. and 4s. Gd. a cake. 

DR. LYKUSKI’S BLACKHEAD AND OPEN PORE CURE 
banishes these disfigurements, closes enlarged pores, cures a greasy, coarse skin, and assists in preserving a healthy 
complexion, By its use the skin is perfectly cleansed, effectually braced, and stimulated to healthy action. Price 3e. 6d. 
a box. No. 2 of same for more obstinate cases, 6s. 


“BEAUTY IN THE MAKING.” 

In a most interesting book under the above title Madame Rubinstein has dealt with every defect of the complexion one 
can suffer from, and pointed the way toits prevention and relief. In it, also, is given a detailed account of all prepara- 
tions which are exclusively supplied by her. This book will be sent post free on application, mentioning THe Patt 
MALL Macazine. 

All orders, requests for free advice and for “ Beauty in the Making,” should be addressed Mme. RUBINSTEIN’S 
Dept. P.M., No. 24, Grafton Street, Mayfair, LONDON. 
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dress there are dainty little trifles made of 
black chiffon or cvépfe météore with a rosette 
at the side of the neck and near each end. 
The scarf is crossed about the throat, with 
one end falling in front and the other down 
the back. 

« 7 * 


Londoners will not readily forget the 
scenes in the shops on that truly black 
Saturday when King Edward’s death was 
announced. To procure mourning for a 
nation at such short notice was a pheno- 
menally difficult task, and before ten o’clock 
that morning several ot the West End 
shops were practically cleared out of all 
black blouses, costumes, and millinery. One 
lady told me that she failed to find a 
trimmed black hat in a leading house, and 
was asked nearly a sovereign for a black 
wing, marked at five shillings the previous 
day. ‘The aristocratic houses, so particular 
about closing at two on Saturdays, remained 
open until late in the afternoon, and crowds 
of their lady customers were continuously 
wiring, telephoning, or personally imploring 
the dressmakers to let them have a black 
gown by Tuesday. It would have been 
amusing, had it not been so pathetic, to 
hear the entreaties and the reassuring 
promises, when one knew that it was ab- 
solutely impossible to turn out the amount 
of stuff asked for in the time named. 


* * * 


Men are less dependent upon their outfit- 
ters for mourning than we are, their ordinary 
sombre attire lending itself equally well to 
mourning as to festivity, In the matter of 
neckties and hat-bands, however, there was 
an enormous rush, Thousands of black neck- 
ties were sold in the morning, and the scene 
in the fashionable hatters’ shops was remark- 
able. In one Piccadilly establishment the 
place had been crowded from early morning 
with gentlemen, who stood bareheaded until 
their hats were furnished with the regula- 
tion hat-band, an operation which was per- 
formed with amazing expedition. The 
proprietor explained that he always kept a 
large stock of the cloth on the premises, and 
had put on extra hands, who would probably 
have to work on Sunday as well as all day 
on Saturday, so vast was the number of 
customers to be attended to. At the ladies’ 
tailors, men worked through the night, but 
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women were prevented from earning the 
extra money by the unequal laws which 
regulate their work. 


* * * 


But it was at the huge wholesale ware- 
houses in the City that the most unusual 
scenes witnessed. The business lull 
of Saturday was replaced by feverish bustle 
and activity. The vans stood two or three 
deep before the warehouses piled up with 
bales of black material, costumes, millinery, 
and all ready-made articles. Such was the 
eagerness of the shopkeepers to secure hats 
for their customers that in one millinery 
house at least they snatched at the hats as 
soon as the cases were opened, tearing 
them in the struggle for possession, until 
the manager insisted upon the buyers stand- 
ing in line, and having the hats handed to 
them in turn, with the result that there 
were not a dozen a-piece when a fair dis- 
tribution took place. At eight o’clock the 
warehouse doors were besieged by a waiting 
crowd ; and it speaks volumes for the energy 
and cuteness of our brethren beyond the 
Tweed, that they waited until midnight to 
hezr the last bulletin from Buckingham 
Palace, and when its sad import was an- 
nounced, they took the one-o’clock train to 
town and were buying’ in the City sooner 
than many suburban shopkeepers, who 
waited to see the news in their morning 
paper. 


were 


* * * 


The proprietor of a large French glove 
house rose equally well to the situation. 
He had instructed a policeman to ring him 
up at six and tell him how matters were. 
Thus he was in the City very early, to 
dispatch a wire to the French factory for 
immediate delivery of two thousand dozen 
pairs of black gloves. The figures supplied 
by the wholesale houses read like astro- 
nomical calculations. For instance, at this 
very glove house six thousand dozen of 


black gloves were sold in three hours, 
with every prospect of as brisk a business 
being done until closing time—or the 


exhaustion of the stock; and this was only 
to meet the demands of the London buyers, 
for, as the manager admitted, he had not 
had the moral courage to look at his 
country orders. 
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PERFECT HEALTH 


Can only be maintained under 
ordinary conditions by giving 
Occasional Assistance 


to the organism of the 
Stomach. 


Dr. SCOTT’S PILLS 


Cleanse and strengthen the 
whole system completely 
Removing the Cause 
of Headache, Indigestion, 
Constipation, Bilious and all 
Liver troubles. 

Of all Chemists and Stores 
(wrapped in a square green 
package) 1/14 & 2/9 per box. 






















your Teeth with 


CALVERT’S 


CARBOLIC 
Tooth Powder 


YOUR CHEMIST SELLS IT. 
Tins, 6d., 1/-, 1/6, and (1 Ib.) 5/-. 
Sprinkler-top glass jar, 1/- nett. 


For trial sample send penny stamp to 
F. C. CALVERT & Co., 
Dept. P.M. Manchester. 
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Speedily Yield to 


CUTTCURA 


Soap and Ointment 


Cuticura Soap, assisted 
when necessary by Cuticura 
Ointment, not only pre- 
Serves, purifies and beauti- 
fies the skin, scalp, hair and 
hands, from infancy to age, 
but tends to prevent clog- 
ging of the pores, the com- 
mon cause of pimples, 
blackheads, inflammation, 
irritation, redness and rough- 
ness, and other unsightly 
and annoying conditions. 


Sold throughout the world. Depots: London, 27, 
Charterhouse Sq.; Paris, 10, Rue de la Chaussee 
d'Antin; Australia, R. Towns & Co., Sydney; India, 
B. K. Paul, Calcutta; China, Hong Kong Drug Co.; 
Japan, Maruya, Ltd., Tokio; So. Africa, Lennon, 
Ltd., Cape Town, etc.; U.S.A., Potter Drug & Chem. 
Corp., Sole Props., 133 Columbus Ave., Boston. 

&@ Post-free, 32-page Cuticura Booklet, giving In- 
struction for the Best Care of Skin, Scalp and Hair 
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The Pure Food Exhibition was—to use a 
vulgar phrase—an eye-opener for most of us. 
At other exhibitions the seamy side of the 
exhibits is carefully hidden or glossed over, 
but the “ faked” food-stuff, which was un- 
than the 


doubtedly far more interesting 
really good food, showed in all its enormity 
the adulteration which goes on unpunished 
in our midst. The most horrible things 
were in to simulate the taste or 
appearance of what the condiment claimed 
to be. Without being at all fastidious, we 
may well squirm when it comes to swallow- 
ing scraped baked liver as coffee, or oak 
bark and gum “faced” with plumbago or 
Prussian blue as tea. Oil of vitriol, sulphuric 
acid, sulphate of zinc or copper, aniline 
dyes, tasty things with lamp-black, creosote, 
saveloys owing their charms to red ochre, 
jams innocent of fruit, and pickles composed 
of the sweepings-up of streets and markets, 
were ruthlessly exposed, and this naked 
truth did not make for an easy mind. 


mixed 


* * * 


In the matter of cheap sweets, in which 
such a roaring trade is done among children 
of the poorer class, the ingredients were 
appalling. There were faked goodies so 
thie: with chalk that they might be used 
to write on a blackboard, liquorice largely 
composed of ordinary size, chocolate in 
which shellac played an important part, 
and chocolate creams filled with paraffin 
wax. Samples of analysed milk made me 
wonder that any child could drink such stuff 
and survive. 

“ * * 


Happily, there were also plenty of exhibits 
of pure food and lovely milk and cream. 
Few of us realise what endless trouble and 
great expensé are necessary to keep the 
milk supply of a large dairy up to the 
standard. ‘Take, as instance, the Belgravia 
Dairy Company, which does such an enor- 
mous trade in London and Brighton. At 
the laboratory at Exhibition Road an effi- 
cient analytical and bacteriological staff is 
constantly employed, and a perpetual testing 
of the milk goes on. There is also a staff 
of veterinary surgeons and numerous in- 
spectors, and the milk is _ sterilised, 
humanised, or soured on strictly scientific 
principles. I was told that the milk steril- 
ised for a yachting tour required three days’ 
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preparation, which gives some idea of the 
care taken, 
* + ¥ 


Of course all this involves expense, and 
shows that the cheap and nasty can never 
be the genuine or the The 
lesson of the exhibition was certainly that 
your food should cost you more, and that a 
large bottle of tasty sauce at a penny, or 
jam or marmalade at a few pence per pound, 
eventually revenge themselves on the long- 
suffering stomachs expected to digest such 
abominations, 


wholesome. 


* * * 


The state of the law has a good deal to do 
with the production of this poisonous food, 
as it is not the manufacturers of adulterated 
food who are at present liable to punish- 
ment, but the retailers, who may be quite 
of the deleterious nature of 

After all, if our women were 
better trained in cookery, there would not 
be such a demand for tinned and prepared 
stuff, for women would know that simple 
and inexpensive ingredients can be easily 
made into nourishing and appetising dishes ; 
and were these general, there would soon 
be a marked improvement in the health and 
temper of that class of the community which 
cannot afford high-class chefs. 


unconscious 
what he sells. 


* * * 


A prcpos of chefs, it was recently an- 
nounced that a certain sum of money would 
be expended by the London County Council 
in training a number of expert cooks, but, 
amazing as it may appear, these fortunate 
students are all to be youths. Cookery at 
least might be regarded as a feminine 
occupation, and so it is, except when a large 
remuneration is offered to experts, when 
men alone are deemed worthy of securing 
the prizes. As the money to train the young 
men-chefs comes from ratepayers’ pockets, 
a considerable portion of whom are women, 
the claims of that sex might be considered 
Such has not 
been the case ; yet there are people who 
wonder why women who have to earn their 
bread are demanding the vote ! 


when dividing the spoils. 


* * * 


To return to the Pure Food Exhibition, I 
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SEABROOK BELLS, because of their Bell Metal purity, hold 
their tone, after ringing, longer than any other make. 
_Z § Superior nickel finish - 


SEABROOK “ B. Ba good bell «+ 1/8 each. 
SEABROOK ‘ ‘Duce ss,” high-class bell, 
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must confess that it was not only the “faked” 
food I shrank from. At one stall enthu- 
siastic ladies exhibited the virtues of com- 
pletely uncooked food in the way of cereals, 
fruit, and vegetables. In a weak moment I 
tasted a specimen of what looked like raw 
oatmeal cake, and felt uncomfortable for 
hours after. I protested against human 
beings in general being expected to return 
to this Nebuchadnezzar kind of diet, and 
asked what done about meat. As I 
expected, meat is entirely taboo in this 
system, and one lady scathingly remarked 
that if I had to prepare an animal for food 
I would not be inclined to eat thereof myself, 
which was perfectly true; but I am equally 
sure that had I to prepare leather and make 
my shoes and boots, I should ever go bare- 
footed. 


was 


* * + 


There are very different ways of regarding 
the consumption of animal food. Recently 
in Ireland a lady asked her daughter to 
remonstrate with their butcher for sending 
such a large proportion of bone with the 
meat. The reply of the butcher 
“Well, miss, there is not a lady in Ireland 
I have such a respect for as your ma, and if 
any one ever goes straight to heaven, she 
will. But she should remember that it is 
the Almighty who ordains the beast, and 
that it is God who makes the bone as well 
as the meat, and it is not to be found fault 
with.” After regarding the matter from 
such a high plane, there was nothing more 
to be said, and the victory lay with the 
butcher. 


was: 


* * * 


I wish from the bottom of my heart that 
the majority of people would remember in 
another sense that it is the Almighty who 
ordains the beasts. I am sure that the 
majority of British men and women are not 
deliberately cruel, and that they only neglect 
and cause suffering to the dumb creation 
from lack of thought and imagination. 
Thousands of presumably humane persons 
callously turn their cats out into the streets 
to starve, and pass by on the 
when some wretched creature, 


other side 
unable to 


voice its woe, offends their sensibility by 


its dreadful appearance. If the general 
public realised the torturing pangs of 


hunger and thirst (sometimes augmented 
by a cruel blow) which stray animals have 
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to suffer, there would surely be an im- 
provement in this discreditable state of 
affairs. 

: + * 


I was myself unconscious of the extent of 
the evil until I wandered one fine morning 
into the Islington Lost Cats’? Shelter at 
31, Trinity Street, and learned from the 
foundress, Miss Kate Cording, something of 
the noble work which is being done there. 
Up to May this year, 1,227 poor 
have been taken in. Attached to many are 
stories of cruel suffering, and numbers are so 
diseased and miserable that they have to be 
painlessly put out of their sufferings at once. 
The less afflicted are adopted and become 
pets, enjoying a new lease of life under 
prosperous circumstances, I have heard of 
those who resent the money Spent on stray 
animals, forgetting that we certainly owe 
the dumb creatures the duty of saving them 
from unnecessary pain, The shelters, too, 
give employment to hundreds of persons, 
and the removal of such animals as are 
found wandering about also removes the 
cause of much disease. What would appear 
an absurdly small sum for other institutions 
would be a substantial help to the stray 
cats’ shelters and assist an_excellent move- 
ment, 


animals 


* * * 


Princess Louise, Duchess of Argyll, has 
become President of the Women’s Agricultural 
and Horticultural International Union (how 
I wish it had a shorter name!), which is 
another instance of the keen interest this 
Princess takes in all practical movements 
for affording ladies employment. According 
to the leaflet issued by the Union, there is 
a good opening’ for lady agriculturists in 
Canada and the Colonies, but they must 
have received a thorough training, such as 
is given at Arlesley House School, Hitchin. 
Even then, without a certain amount of 
capital, youth, energy, and excellent health, 
I think they would find the life too hard. 


* * * 


~ Strange to say, this conclusion was forced 
upon me after reading a letter in the leaflet 
from a lady farmer in Yarrapua, New South 
Wales, which letter was meant to encourage 
others to follow in her footsteps. The 
writer’s optimism throws that of the late 
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Mark Tapley completely into the shade. She 
has bought thirty acres of land, fortunately by 
the river, which ensures a supply of water 

a boon in that part of the world! She goes 
in largely for poultry and pigs, but admits 
that labour is hard to find, and costs seven 
shillings a day when procurable. Meat is 
cheap, but dearer, 
expenses all round much higher than at 
home. Glass, so necessary for the fect 
culture, is three times as expensive as in 
England, and hard to get. The only fuel 
is wood, which she has to cart herself, losing 


everything else and 


a good deal of time so doing. Servants are 
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almost an unknown quantity, and bad and 
ignorant when found, The lady considers 
the climate very nice—never too hot, and 
Rainfalls are heavy, 
sometimes two inches in the hour. Spite 
of these drawbacks, the lady-farmer, with 
true British pluck, intends to take pupils 
when she gets things straight. She finds 
her neighbours kind and helpful, and the 
country lovely, and anticipates being able to 


with cold winters, 


make a living under better circumstances 
than in England. That her efforts may be 
crowned with success and her hopes all 
realised is the sincere wish of 


Mrs. PEPYS, 


THE POOL BY THE RIVER. 


BY the flowing Severn river 

Lies a pool of beauty rare, 

Where the rushes shake and shiver 
With each passing breath of air ; 


And the giant reed-mace stand, 
Guardians of this fairy-land. 


Swallows skim the surface over 
From the dawn till eventide ; 


Here the hawk-moths dart and hover 
O’er bright blossoms opening wide ; 
And, where loosestrife’s spires arise, 
Flash the jewelled dragon-flies, 


Water-stitchwort glimmers brightly, 
Silver stars among the green ; 

Flow’ring grasses, swaying lightly, 
Make a sea of glitt’ring sheen ; 
Willow-herb and meadowsweet 
Grow where bank and water meet. 


In and out the reeds and rushes 


Creep the coot and water-hen ; 


Fling a stone into the bushes— 
You shall hear the sedge-bird then, 
Marvel at the jangling note 
Bubbling from that tiny throat. 


Swiftly flows the shining river 
By its bank of emerald green, 
Shafts of sunlight break and shiver, 
Dappling all the silver sheen ; 
But tb 
Mirror to*the summer sky. 


pool’s still waters lie, 


IDA NORMAN. 
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“If Love Should Come to 
Thee—” 


By Adam Gowans Whyte. 


‘ 
b6 GLASS of champagne and 


some biscuits, please.’’ 

The order was overheard 
by the curate at the next table but 
one. He raised his eyebrows and 
stared at the lady who had so far for- 
gotten herself. Then he turned to his 
aunt with a deprecating smile. 


“She seems to be somebody,’' 
whispered the curate’s aunt, making 
a rapid calculation of the cost of the 
lady’s high-heeled shoes, her black 
sequin robe, and the ostrich-plumed 
hat. 

However, she was only Mrs. Corte- 
lyon, a widow who would shortly turn 
into the ‘‘ homely forties.’’ And Mrs. 
Cortelyon was in deep trouble. She 
had just come from a long interview 
with her trustee, who had spoken 
brutally about declining income and 
the necessity for economy. 

** But, my dear Mr. Hartley,’’ she 
had replied, spreading out her hands, 
the rings on which were hidden by fif- 
teen-and-sixpenny gloves, ‘‘I have 
been so economical. I spend no- 
thing.” 

“Your cottage in Surrey? You 
could dispense with that for a term. 
And your flat is really unnecessarily 
costly. I envy you your electric 
brougham, but is it absolutely essen- 
tial——-?”’ 

_And soon. He had talked as if her 
little pleasures, and even the necessi- 


ties of decent life in London, ought to 
be given up without a protest. 

‘*Your best policy,’’ he had gone 
on, ‘‘is, of course, to get married 
again. I have frequently wondered 
that you do not. There is, for in- 
stance, your distant cousin by mar- 
riage, Mr. Blundell-Harrison. I had 
almost’ taken it for granted, knowing 
how much you have seen of him 
lately.’’ 

** So had I,’’ was her reply. 

** What is the obstacle? ’”’ 

““The daughter. She makes her 
father so thoroughly comfortable that 
he does not dream of getting married 
again.”’ 

‘“‘ Then get her married at once.” 

*“She won’t. There is a young 
man who hangs around. Marjory 
treats him like a brother or a cousin. 
He keeps other young men away, but 
wili not realise what is expected of 
him.”’ 

“The situation looks like a dead« 
lock,”” Mr. Hartley had replied. 
** But it ought not to be beyond your 
cleverness, my dear Mrs. Cortelyon.’’ 

So Mrs. Cortelyon sat alone and 
sipped her champagne, thinking ins 
tensely. She wanted to marry Mr. 
Blundell-Harrison. If only she could 
get rid of Marjory, the too-clever 
young woman who understood so well 
that a man wanted nothing more in 
this world than to be made comfort- 
able! 

She thought a long time, while the 
champagne bubbles did their best te 
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console her and inspire her. The 
cutate had risen to go before the 
thought of thoughts struck her. It 
struck, her so suddenly that a gleam 
leapt to her eyes at the moment her 
gaze had. fallen absently on_ the 
curate’s face. He the sudden 
change of expression, blushed, and 
knocked a chair over in his haste to 
escape. 

For the rest of his life he would 
cherish in secret the memory of that 
apparently naughty glance. But Mrs. 
Cortelyon had not even noticed that 
he was a curate. She was oblivious 
to everything but a brilliant inspira- 
tion. 


Saw 


II. 


‘‘ Marjory has surpassed herself to- 
night,’’ remarked Mrs. Cortelyon to- 
wards the end of dinner. ‘* Her 
talent for arranging dainty meals is a 
thing to be envied. Don’t you ever 
feel inclined, my dear, to display it in 
a wider field? It is the fashion now- 
adays for young women to spread 
their Wings ; they are full of ambition, 
although most of them end in getting 
married just like their timid old grand- 
mothers.’’ 

‘‘T am not restless myself,’ ex- 
plained Marjory, sweetly, ** but I can 
sympathise with girls who feel that 
they have capabilities and who have 
not a happy home and a dear old dad 
to give them all the opportunity they 
want. So I am not likely either to 
spread my wings or to get married in 
the good old-fashioned way. Daddy 
is all the husband I want. He is the 
sort of vaccination that keeps me from 
having small-pox.”’ 

‘‘T cannot say that I admire the 
simile,’’ remarked her father. ‘‘ Mar- 
riage is not precisely a disease.”’ 

‘Not precisely,’’ Mrs. Cortelyon 
replied, ‘‘ but it is very catching.”’ 

Half an hour after dinner Mr. 
Henry Severn arrived. Mr. Blundell- 
Harrison greeted him with a casual 
nod; the two men saw each other 
several times a day in the City office 
where one was a partner and the other 
a junior but aspiring clerk. Marjory 
said ‘‘Good evening ’’ in a friendly 
voice. 
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““Have you tried over that new 
song?’’ he asked Marjory, after the 
conventional talk about the rainy 
autumn weather had passed. 

‘*Once or twice. I think I can 
manage it now.’’ 

Marjory rose and went to the piano, 
Harry followed and arranged the 
music in front of her. 

‘* Which song is that, my dear?” 
asked Mr. Blundell-Harrison. 

‘*A duet out of that book of songs 
Harry gave me on my birthday,’’ Mar- 
jorv explained. ‘‘It is called ‘ The 
Dawn of Love.’ ”’ 

‘““Let us hear it then,’’ said Mr. 
Blundell-Harrison, leaning back in a 
comfortable arm-chair, and opening 
the ‘‘Spectator.’’ Mrs. Cortelyon 
moved nearer to him on the plea that 
she could hear better from that posi- 
tion. Marjory and Harry began to 
sing ; and as the performance was in 
the nature of a rehearsal, Mrs. Corte- 
lyon felt that she would not be rude in 
talking during it. 

‘“Do you know, my dear cousin,” 
she whispered, ‘‘I think you are the 
best-natured man in the world.’’ 

‘* Rather an exaggerated statement, 
but flattering. What have I done to 
deserve it?’”’ 

Mrs. Cortelyon looked meaningly at 
the duettists. 

‘“Do you give Mr. Severn permis- 
sion to make presents to. your 
daughter ? ”’ 

‘* Really, Florence, a mere trifle.’’ 

‘“From an indulgent point of view, 
no doubt. But I confess that if I had 
a daughter, and if a young man made 
her a birthday present of a book of 
song's and asked her to learn one called 
“The Dawn of Love,’ I should want 
to have a word with that young man 
in private.”’ 

“Tut, tut! Such a notion would 
never enter my head in the circum- 
stances. They have known each other 
sirce they were infants, and, as my 
godchild, Harry has been treated like 
one of the family. They are simply 
brother and sister, that is all.’’ 

A pitying smile was bent upon Mr. 
Biundell-Harrison. 

‘‘ When I first met you, cousin,” 
said Mrs. Cortelyon, ‘‘ I imagined that 
your knowledge of the world was pro 
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found. Perhaps I was wrong, or per- 
haps, like many other wise men, the 
things which are nearest to you are 
the things which are overlooked.”’ 

‘‘Tush! ’’ he interrupted, *‘ a mere 
boy!” 

‘‘He has grown a moustache and 
become fastidious about his dress. 
These are dangerous symptoms. But, 
seriously—quite seriously—I think 
there is great danger.”’ 

‘‘ Brother and sister, I tell you! ”’ 

‘‘] quite agree. But it is astonish- 
ing how soon and how unexpectedly 
the dawn of love will come. They 
will find themselves alone in a room 
one day—a summer day, possibly— 
and their hands will touch accidentally. 
That will be enough! She will blush, 
and he will press her hand; and then 
it is an easy step to kissing.” 

Mr. Blundell-Harrison moved ner- 
vously in his chair, and stroked his 
chin between finger and thumb. 

‘‘ Marjory is much too sensible,’’ he 
said abruptly. 

Mrs. Cortelyon 
slowly. 

‘‘No girl is sensible enough to be 


shook her head 


proof against falling in love with any 
man she can tolerate continually.”’ 
‘* Well, Harry would not be so—so 


” 


presumptuous, to say the least. 

‘“What young man considers it 
presuniption to fall in love with a girl 
when he is welcomed constantly at 
her house? If you wanted to throw 
him into her arms you could not 
arrange matters more skilfully. Be- 
sides, it is a very obvious business 
move for Harry.’’ 

‘* Nonsense ; he would not dream of 
nite 

‘“T certainly would, if I were in his 
place. You found him a position in 
your own firm and have given him 
every chance of advancement. He 
has done his work well. Do you think 
he does not dream of promotion? Do 
ve think he does not understand that 
if he were to marry your daughter his 
future would be secure? ”’ 

“’Pon my word, Florence—— 
Mr. Blundell-Harrison’s protest trailed 
eff dismally into silence. Here was 
his old-established peace of mind sud- 
denly shaken by an earthquake. 

ile looked across at Marjory and 


”” 


Their voices were mingling 


Harry. 
in pretty sentiments 


harmoniously 
about— 


‘*T knew not love till once thine eyes 
Looked smiling into mine.’’ 


Then Marjory sang a wrong note 
and stopped. She looked up at Harry 
with a laughing apology, and they 
sang the stupid phrase over again. 
With a sudden fear Mr. Blundell-Har- 
rison thought he detected a_ secret 
understanding in the exchange of 
glances. 

He cleared his throat violently and 
took up the ‘‘Spectator’’ again, 
staring absently at an article on ‘ In- 
sect Life.’’ 

‘“Of course,’? came Mrs. Corte- 
lyon’s voice in smooth tones, ‘‘ | may 
be exaggerating the danger; but, on 
the other hand, I may not. In either 
case a word in season would prevent 
any mischief. I love Marjory as if 
she were my own daughter; and if 
you would allow me to sound her on 
the subject—— ”’ 

“Oh, no, no!’ he broke in 
irritably. ‘*I shall have a talk with 
Harry. That will be sufficient. That 
will be quite sufficient.”’ 


ill. 


The ‘talk ’’ with 
more than sufficient. 

The preliminaries were not’ happy. 
Mr. Blundell-Harrison had invited his 
godson to dine at the club ; and if the 
game had not proved a trifle too high, 
and if the first bottle of Burgundy had 
nct been ‘‘ corked,’’ the effect on the 
elder man’s temper would have been 
all that could be desired. But when 
the couple adjourned to coffee and 
liqueurs in the smoke-room, Mr. 
Blundell-Harrison’s digestive machin- 
ery was a little out of gear. 

He began with a succinct statement 
of what a good and indulgent god- 
father he had been to the boy. Harry 
seconded him in monosyllables, won- 
dering what was to follow. 

‘So, my _ boy,’’ continued Mr. 
Biundell-Harrison, ‘‘ I feel that I am 
in a position to speak to you quite 
frankly without being misunderstood. 
On a recent occasion you made my 
daughter a present of a book of songs. 


Harry proved 
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No doubt you acted from the best of 
motives, but even the best of motives 
is liable to be misinterpreted in certain 
circumstances. There is a possibility 
that the giving and taking of such 
gifts may be assumed to have a 
secondary meaning, and may be an en- 
couragement to ambitions which are 
not likely to be fulfilled. I trust I am 
making myself quite clear? ”’ 

Harry answered him with open 
mouth and staring eyes. He wondered 
if his godfather, now in the theoretical 
prime of life, had ¢uddenly sunk to 
dotage. 

‘* To some extent, no doubt,’’ Mr. 
Blundell-Harrison went on, ‘‘ I myself 
have been to blame. I have tacitly per- 
mitted you to become one of the family 
—in a partial sense. You have doubt- 
less felt that your position in business 
would be materially strengthened by 
an alliance which was apparently not 
presented to you as an impossibility. I 
think it right to make it perfectly clear 
to you that if you have ever enter- 
tained such ideas you must put them 
completely out of your mind. They are 
beyond the range of practical politics, 
so to speak.”’ 

Mr. Blundell-Harrison felt that he 
had dealt very gently and diplomatic- 
ally with a young man who had shown 
signs of presuming too much upon his 
kindness. He had preached a very 
eloquent sermon from the salutary 
text ‘‘ There is a limit.’’ Harry’s 
{celing, however, was one of outrage. 

‘*T can only assure you,’’ he said, 
earnestly, ‘* that no such thought ever 
entered my mind. Upon my honour.”’ 

Mr. Blundell-Harrison smiled indul- 
gently. 

‘*T accept your assurance, Harry, 
and I trust that matters will remain so. 
Let us say no more about it.’’ 

They said no more about it, but 
Harry went home that night with a 
tumult of thoughts. His sleep was 
broken ; and next morning brought a 
further disturbance in the form of a 
letter from Marjory, accompanying a 
flat, oblong parcel. The letter was 
remarkable for a pencilled scrawl on 
the back. .‘‘ What on earth does it all 
mean?’’ The letter itself was a formal 
note to ‘‘ Dear Harry,’’ stating that 
at her father’s request ‘“‘ yours sin- 
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cerely, Marjory’ Blundell-Harrison ” 
returned the songs which he had been 
good enougk to send to her some time 
before. 

Harry turned the envelope over and 
over. Suddenly it occurred to him that 
this was the first letter which he had 
received from Marjory for a long time, 
He had seen her so often that there 
had been no need for correspondence. 
So he locked the letter away, and went 
to business with an unusually preoccu- 
pied air. In the evening he sat down 
to reply, and his reply took two hours 
to compose. It amounted to nothing 
more than a polite acknowledgment of 
the receipt of the music, and a state- 
ment of the fact that he would not be 
able to see her so often in the future 
as in the past. He hoped the change 
would make no difference to their 
aimost life-long friendship. On_ his 
own side it certainly would not. 

Marjory thought the letter very bald 
and unsatisfactory. Nevertheless, she 


put it away in a jewel-case which had 
a patent spring lock. 


IV. 

Six weeks later Harry caught a 
glimpse of Marjory at the. Charles- 
worths’ ball. Pressure of business 
had kept him late at the office, and the 
third dance was over before he arrived 
on the scene. There was some diffi- 
culty in getting even a word with 
Marjory ; and when he did succeed, it 
was only to learn that her programme 
was completely full. 

He hung around in the hope that 
one of her partners would turn out to 
be a cad and cut a dance. But they 
were all faithful to Miss Blundell 
Harrison. He felt chagrined, and 
angry with himself for feeling so. 
Two minutes would have been enough 
time for him to explain to Marjory 
that he had been coerced into keeping 
away from her. Chance, however, re- 
fused him even two seconds. 

A month afterwards, when Mr. 
Blundell-Harrison went abroad on 
business, Harry was very much 
tempted to play mouse to his cat. The 
under-current of pride in his nature 
prevented him taking advantage of 
the situation ; and it was not until he 
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received a note from Mrs. Cortelyon 
that opportunity smiled upon him. 4 

Mrs. Cortelyon wrote to say that 
she was looking after Mr. Blundell- 
Harrison’s home during his absence, 
and that she would be pleased to see 


him at dinner on Tuesday evening if . 
* the note, please,’’ protested Harry. 


the date were convenient. 

It was with a peculiar sense of 
strangeness and yet of homecoming 
that Harry entered the once familiar 
house in Bayswater.. Mrs. Cortelyon 
received him with a great deal of ban- 
ter, as if she were quite unaware of 
the reason for his long absence. 
}‘arjory’s manner was unchanged ; 
and it wanted only the presence of Mr. 
Blundell-Harrison to make the even- 
ing like one of the many which they 
had passed together under that roof. 

After dinner Harry sang one or two 
songs jo Marjory’s accompaniment, 
and then they sang ‘*‘ The Dawn of 
Love’? together. Mrs. Cortelyon 
listened with a rapt gaze, and was 


voluble with appreciation at the close. 
She begged Harry to sing ‘‘ Take, oh, 
ta'-s those lips away.” 

Harry confessed that he did not 
know the song. 


‘It is in an album I once saw in the 
library upstairs,’’? she said. ‘‘Go on 
singing something while I try and 
find the volume. There were quite a 
lot of pretty things in it.” 

She glided from the room and shut 
the door softly. 

Marjory played the opening chords 
of ‘‘I hear you calling,’’ and waited 
for Harry to begin singing. Harry, 
however, walked over to the fire and 
came back again. 

**I say,’’ he said abruptly, ‘‘ this is 
quite like old times, is it not? ”’ 

““Very old times,’’ she murmured, 
with a touch of reproof. 

“Well, you know it is not my 
fault.”’ 

‘**] suppose you were offended when 
I returned the music.”’ 

«> would have been if I had thought 
you did it of your own accord. I 
know you didn’t. But you = might 
have kept a dance for me at the 
Charlesworths’.”’ 

“You were very late.” 

“I was kept late at the office.’’ 

Marjory greeted this excuse with 


‘ 
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the expression which it generally 
arouses in a young wife when she has 
heard it for the seventh time from her 
husband. She strummed on_ the 
middle C monotonously like a piano- 
tuner. 

‘Don’t look like that ; and change 


‘‘It was your own father who set me 
to the late work.’’ 

Marjory ceased strumming. 

i ‘* Oh, isn’t it nonsense, Harry? ”’ 

*“Rank nonsense, Marjory. We 
were such decent friends, you and I. 
The thought of it never entered my 
mind for a moment.”’ 

‘“Of course not,’’ she remarked, 
dubiously. 

‘““T am practically barred the house, 
Marjory. I daren’t come unless I am 
asked formally, like to-night. Good 
old Mrs. Cortelyon! But it is rotten. 

I haven’t known what to do with 
myself night after night. I tried the 
theatres, and I tried the club—joined 
the bridge circle and the chess circle— 
none of them any good. Then I took 
to serious reading and nearly went 
mad with my own company. We used 
to have such jolly evenings here.’’ 

Marjory bent her head and began to 
play softly. Harry watched her a full 
minute before he spoke again. 

‘IT do not know how you feel about 
the matter,’’ he* said, in a different 
tone,-‘* but I think it is a case in which 
rebellion is justified. It is grossly 
unfair that you and I should see 
nothing of each other merely because 
your father takes an utterly mistaken 
notion into his head. How he-got 
hold of it I do not know, tut he 
appears to have become suddenly 
panic-stricken. Why should I not see 
you once in a while? ”’ 

“It is quite impossible, Harry,”’ re- 
plied Marjory. 

‘** Of course,’’ he said, with a touch 
of bitterness, ‘fit does not mean so 
much to you. I am a solitary, slow 
sort of individual with very few 
friends, and I miss any one I lose. 
But you are having the gayest time 
of your life, and you have no reason 
to notice if anybody drops out. I 
hear about you being everywhere, but 
I never see you. You are the: only 
girl friend I have got, but you have 
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d. ens of fellows to put in my place 
—Lixon, and- young’ Carteret, and 
C -hrane, and Martin Henderson, and 
——and Lefevre.”’ 

‘*Mr. Lefevre has nothing to do 
with it,’’ said Marjory hastily. 

Harry turned away and walked to- 
wards the fireplace. He was agitated, 
and surprised at his own agitation. 

‘*T am sorry I asked you at all,” 
he said, moodily, staring into the fire. 

“*T didn’t say yes or no,’’ replied 
Marjorily lightly. 

‘* You said it was impossible.’’ 

‘‘Ts that quite the same thing? ’”’ 

** Marjory, will you come? Will you 
see me just once a week or so for half 
an hour? You can arrange it—on 
Saturday afternoons—or you can let 
me know when you are going to the 
theatre or anywhere, so that I can 
get the odd chance of a word with 
you. Do try; there’s a good soul.”’ 

Marjory glanced at his eager face 
for a moment, and then looked 
thoughtfully into vacancy. 

‘*] shali think about it,’’ she said, 
judicially. 

‘* Let me know as soon as you can.”’ 

Then they were silent — so silent 
that the click of the door as Mrs. 
Cortelyon opened it startled both of 
them like a pistol-shot. Mrs. Cor- 
telyon looked swiftly from one to the 
other. 

‘*T can’t find it anywhere,’’ she 
said in a tone of deep disappointment. 

‘“What a pity!’’ exclaimed Mar- 
jory. Harry had to make an effort to 
remember what it was she had lost. 

‘* Never mind,’’ continued Marjory. 
‘* Harry will sing this song. Come 
along, Harry; you have not sung it 
for ages.”’ 

Harry went over and sang, with un- 
usual fervour :— 


“If love should come to thee 
Bid it not go... .”’ 


Mrs. Cortelyon agreed that it was 
a beautiful song. 


V. 


A few days later there came a note 
to Harry informing him that some- 
body would be going to St. Matthew’s 
Church Bazaar on Saturday afternoon, 
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and would be leaving there about four 
o’clock, 

That was their first secret meeting, 
the first of a long series. As time 
went on it was remarkable how many 
opportunities Marjory and Harry 
found for seeing each other. Some- 
times they could do no more than see 
each other —as at a concert or the 
theatre; but more frequently they 
had half an hour or an hour together 
in the park or South Kensington 
Museum, or some deserted Art Gal- 
lery. At first they spoke of their 
mutual friends, of music, books, and 
other non-committal subjects, but the 
air of conspiracy about their meetings 
stimulated the growth of more inti- 
mate talk. Harry became conscious 
that he was seeing Marjory in a new 
light; the intervals between their 
meetings seemed to become logger, al- 
though they were actually shorter; 
and the necessity for scheming to 
meet her for a few minutes at a time 
was at once irksome and fascinating. 
When spring merged into summer he 
was deeply and desperately in love. 

The approach of the holidays pre 
cipitated matters. Marjory met him 
one day in South Kensington Museum, 
to tell him that her father had ar- 
ranged to take her for a couple of 
months on the Continent. 

They were standing in a corner be- 
hind a high case filled with gorgeous 
embroidery. There was no one to see 
them, so Harry took her hands in his 
own. 

‘* Marjory,’’ he whispered, ‘‘ look at 
me.”’ 

She shook her head. 

‘“‘Look up! You must! Now 
listen to me. Two months is a long 
time, but it is not too long for you to 
make up your mind on a very im- 
portant question. I want you to 
think every day for that time 
whether you care. enough, and if 
you care enough whether you 
have the courage, to do what I 
want you .to do. I love you. 
I do not know when I began to love 
vou, but I know that you are the 
sweetest little woman in the world. 
You are the only, woman in the world 
to me. If I did not love you so 
well I would ask you to answer me 
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now. But you must think it over, 
away from me, away from everything. 
And when you come back you will 
bring your answer. You under- 
stand? ”’ 

Marjory smiled up at him, and 
Harry performed the heroic feat of 
not kissing her. She wanted him to 
kiss her, but she did not tell him so. 
She merely whispered : 

“‘I understand very well, my dear 
friend.’’ 

Marjory kept to the compact faith- 
fully during her Continental tour. She 
thought the matter over each day, and 
a considerable part of most nights. 
There was no indication of her answer 
in the letters which she wrote to 
Harry two or three times a week, but 
he drew a world of comfort from their 
plain narrative of travel and incident. 
Certainly Mr. Blundell-Harrison did 
not guess that the young Jady who 
was so demure a student of Baedekez 
and who followed him so cheerfully in 
his visits to cathedrals and monu- 
ments of historical interest was medi- 
tating an outrageous action of re- 
bellion. 

Consequently the interview which 
Harry had with him a few days after 
his return was one of the most severe 
shocks he ever suffered. He wondered 
if either or both of them had taken 
leave of sanity while the young 
man asked permission to marry his 
daughter. 

‘** What!’ he cried, ‘‘ you upstart! 
You pauper! You dare to mention 
her name after what I told you? Is 
this your gratitude to me? Why, 
with a single stroke of the pen I could 
turn you out into the street.’’ 

“I don’t think so, sir.’’ 

“Oh, you don’t, don’t vou? We 
shall see about that. A single word 
from me; that’s enough! ”’ 

“I foresaw that possibility. There 
is a vacancy at Henderson and Hux- 
table’s. I have an option on it for a 
week. The salary is excellent, and 
with the money I have saved we shall 
manaze to get along comfortably 
enonch.”’ 

“We! You dare sav ‘we!’ I 
tell vou nlainlv and absolutely I will 
not nermit it.”’ 

“It is really your own fault in some 
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degree,’’ explained Harry. ‘‘I had no 
idea of that kind until you told me that 
I must not entertain such an idea. 
That put it into my head: your violent 
opposition did the rest. Marjory and 
I have thought the situation over very 
carefully, and we have decided that if 
you do not give your consent to our 
marriage we will get married without 
your consent.’’ 

‘* How dare you threaten me, sir? ”’ 

“I am not threatening. I am 
merely stating our determination.”’ 

‘Our! OUR! Let me talk to my 
daughter first, and then we will treat 
your preposterous determination with 
the contempt it deserves.”’ 

He went home and raged at Marjory 
for a full half-hour. The storm passed 
over her head, leaving her calm and 
resolute. 

**T cannot live without Harry,’’ was 
all he could get out of her. She said 
it so often that he rushed off to the 
library in order to escape from it. 

Mrs. Cortelyon, summoned by Mar- 
jory herself as an ally, found him there 
some time later, pacing up and down 
the floor, muttering to the furniture, 
and waving him arms at the book- 
shelves. 

‘*Florence!’’ he shouted to her, 
*“ have you heard this disastrous news ? 
It is a thunderbolt! It is a tragedy! 
What am I to do?’”’ : 

Mrs. Cortelyon took him by the arm 
and forced him gently into an arm- 
chair. 

‘“You must remember,’’ she said 
auietly, ‘‘ that we foresaw this some 
time ago, and you did what you 
thought. hest to prevent it. Ap- 
parently it was inevitable. Surely 
vou can treat the situation more 
calmlv.”’ 

**Calmly ! 
vou. She is not your daughter, 
marrying a nobody without two six- 
pences to click together. I will. not 
permit it. I will shut her away. She 
must and will obev me! ”’ : 

‘* Marjory is of age and can do as 
she pleases. I have had a talk with 
her, and she seems auite decided on 
the matter. Evidently she has in- 
herited a good deal of your own 
strength of will.’’ ‘ 

Mr. Blundell-Harrison growled out a 


It is all very well for 
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vague protest, but the compliment 
mollified him. Mrs. Cortelyon moved 
to his side and placed her hand on his 
arm. 

‘* After all, my dear cousin,’’ she 
said soothingly, ‘‘ it might be a great 
deal worse. Harry Severn is a clean, 
honest, young man, well educated, 
gentlemanly, and likely to get on fairly 
well in the world. There is nothing 
brilliant about him, but brilliancy does 
not wear well in the home. He is 
poor, no doubt—— ” 

‘* He won’t touch a penny of her 
If he takes her he will take 


””? 


money. 
her with nothing. 

‘*She has a fair sum in her own 
right, has she not? You cannot touch 
that. But I don’t think that questions 
of that sort will influence them. They 
are quite ready to run away to a Chel- 
sea flat and start home with a general 
servant.”” 

Mr. Blundell-Harrison thumped the 
chair with the arm which Mrs. Corte- 
lyon was not touching. 

‘It’s the ingratitude of the thing,”’ 
he cried. ‘‘ Marjory, of all girls, to 


fling herself at the head of that young 


scamp. Does she give her father a 
moment’s thought? No! She rushes 
off and leaves him to take his luck in 
a household of menials. I have cd’ 

my best for Marjory. I have yiela. | 
to her every whim, and given her every 
conceivable advantage. And this is 
how she repays me! Goes off and 
leaves me, without the slightest con- 
sideration or suggestion of remorse.’’ 

‘Well, she would probably have 
got married some time, and the longer 
she put it off the worse it would have 
been. Children do not mean to be un- 
grateful when they get married.”’ 

‘* She does not care what happens 
to me! ’’ he complained. 

‘* Then others do. You are not go- 
ing to lose all your friends because 
the inevitable parting has come with 
your daughter.’”’ 

She pressed his arm slightly, and he 
patted her fingers. 

‘*You are very good, Florence, 
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although you take the young rebel’s 
part. If I had allowed you to reason 
with her a year ago, this might never 
have occurred. Why did you not 
warn me earlier? ’’ 

‘““I did not like to interfere with 
your domestic affairs. But if you 
want my advice now, it is simply this: 
be kind to your only child and give 
your consent. They love each other 
dearly, and that is much, is it not? 
Old people like you and me——”’ 

‘Old, my dear Florence? We are 
both young enough to get married our- 
selves. The next thing I'll be hearing 
is that vou are going off to get 
married.”’ 

‘*T have just hinted that one of 
your old friends would never desert 
you. I meant what I said.’’ 

Mr. Blundell-Harrison looked up at 
her, but her face was turned away. 
Then she drew her hand slowly away 
from his arm ; he caught it and pressed 
it 

** Thank you, my dear Florence, I 
am very grateful to you.”’ 

‘Really?’’ Ske turned and looked 
down at him with shining eyes. 

** Yes, indeed,”’ 

** Then will you prove it tome? Do 
now what you will have to do later— 
go down to Marjory and tell her that 
you hope she will be happy. That will 
make her and all of us happy-also. I 
love her like a daughter.’’ 

She bent over him, still holding his 
hand ; and for ten minutes she argued, 
anJ pleaded, flattered and cajoled with 
all the art she could command. Even- 
tually, when he saw tears in her eyes, 
he capitulated. So she led him down- 
stairs and shut him in a room with 
Marjory alone. 

Then she returned to the library and 
stood before the mirror, tidying the 
strands of hair which had become 
loosened in the vehemence of her 
pleading. 

While her fingers were busy she 
nodded and smiled at her pretty image. 

‘I think,’’ she whispered, ‘‘ I think 
that’s all right.” 











The Understudy. 


By James Gray Waddell. 


I. 


T the hour of noon on a certain 
spring day, a tall, middle-aged 
gentleman, with iron-grey hair 

and moustache, and immaculately 
garbed in frock coat and silk hat, 
alighted from a taxi at the door of 
Messrs. Royce and Son, the eminent 
firm of Bond-street jewellers. Cross- 
ing the pavement, he inspected the de- 
lectable contents of one of the win- 
dows, the eye-glass which seemed to 
have inseparable associations with his 
right eye no doubt largely assisting in 
the operation. 

Then with leisurely gait he passed 
into the interior and strolled up to the 
counter. An obsequious assistant was 
instantly in attendance. 

‘“‘ What can we do for you, sir? ’’ he 
inquired. 

‘*]T wish to see some diamond neck- 
laces,’”’ announced the prospective 
customer. ‘‘ You show one in the 
window at five hundred pounds, but 
your stock, I presume, includes others 
of still higher grade.’”’ 

The salesman was duly impressed. 
*‘ Certainly, sir,’’ he replied. ‘* Within 
ordinary limits I think we shall be able 
to meet your requirements. Do I 
understand that you impose no restric- 
tion in the matter of price? ”’ 

“IT don’t say that,’’ rejoined the 
customer, cautiously. ‘‘ I think, how- 
ever, that the best you can do will pro- 
bably come within my limit.’’ 

Still further impressed, the assistant 
whispered a word or two to Mr. Royce, 
junior, who was hovering near. Mr. 
Royce thereupon sought out his father, 
who was at the further end of the 
emporium, and who retained the key 
of the massive safe which guarded the 
firm’s most precious wares. The repre- 
sentations of the junior partner re- 
sulted in the prompt opening of the 
safe, whose treasures were forthwith 
drawn upon to the extent of half a 
dozen flat leather cases. These were 


laid before their customer by the 
Royces personally, the assistant being 
relieved from further participation in a 
transaction which promised to be of 
notable magnitude. 

‘* These, sir, are a few of the most 
valuable necklaces we have in stock,”’ 
commented Mr. Royce, senior, assum- 
ing control of the prospective deal. 
““The prices range from twenty-five 
hundred pounds to four thousand. 
Should they not accord with. your 
ideas, a few days’ grace will enable us 
to execute any commission you may be 
pleased to favour us with.”’ 

*“ Quite so, quite so,’’ said the im- 
maculate gentleman, carelessly. ‘‘ I 
set my limit at between three and four 
thousand, however, so it is probable 
we shall be able to do business on the 
spot.’’ 

The cases were opened one by one 
with a ceremonious gravity befitting 
the exploitation of contents so magnifi- 
cent as theirs, until, finally, the whole 
brilliant array of gems was brought 
within the focus of the immaculate 
gentleman’s monocle. Two of the 
necklaces whose theme included a vari- 
ation in pearls he rejected uncere- 
moniously. 

‘* Pearls are pretty, of course,’’ he 
conceded, ‘‘ but, as I think, insipid, 
and my wife is of the same mind. We 
both like something with a sparkle.’’ 

Mr. Royce, unconsciously absorbing 
the inference that his client was a 
doting husband, readily acquiesced in 
his objection. Such acquiescence was 
politic, but it was also perfectly logical. 
The diamond and pear! necklaces were 
the least costly of the batch. 

Of the others, two were rejected 
simply because, in juxtaposition to 
their two more splendid neighbours, 
they suffered under the odiurm of come 
parison. The field of choice being thus 
narrowed down to the two most costly 
ornaments, it became sufficiently clear 
that the immaculate gentleman’s taste 
in jewels, or—which came to the same 
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thing so far as Mr. Royce was con- 
cerned—his wife’s, was of an expen- 
sive order. The couple of necklaces 
whose claims were now in question 
were, in regard to the diamonds which 
composed them, practically of equal 
merit. It was in the matter of pendants 
that they gave scope for mature con- 
sideration. The pendant of one was a 
diamond star, brilliant but orthodox; 
that of the other a floral design in 
diamonds and magnificent emeralds. 

Mr. Royce’s client was at last halted 
in his process of elimination. His gaze 
fluctuated uncertainly between the two 
gewgaws- He inspected them at 
arm’s length; he inspected them in 
close proximity to his monocle, but his 
perplexity only seemed to increase. 

‘*‘ The price of this? ’’ he asked, in- 
dicating the one with the star pendant. 

‘*Three thousand, five hundred 
pounds,”’ replied Mr. Royce. ‘* The 
other is four thousand. That particu- 
lar design in diamonds and emeralds 
is, I believe, unique.”’ 


His client nodded. ‘‘ It appeals to 


my fancy,’’ he said, ‘‘ but whether it 
would appeal to my wife’s is another 


matter. It is just possible that on 
account of the colour scheme she might 
veto it as a shade too gorgeous. On 
the other hand, the introduction of 
colour into the scheme, in conjunction 
with the novelty of the latter, might 
captivate her equally with myself. I 
should, of course, be quite certain of 
her approval in choosing a design 
wholly in diamonds, kyt I should like 
her to have the option®@f the other.’’ 

He indulged in another inspection of 
the jewels, apparently, however, with- 
out formulating a decision. 

**T think,’’ he said, at last, ‘‘ the 
wisest course would be to let ny wife 
see them both, and decide for herself. 
The fact is,’’ he explained affably, ‘‘ I 
intended the necklace to be a surprise 
birthday gift, or I should have brought 
her with me, Unfortunately, she is 
going out of town early to-morrow, 
and for some days, at least, she will be 
unable to pay a personal visit to your 
premises. In the circumstances, there- 
fore, I: would suggest that you send a 
representative to my house some time 
this afternoon with these two neck- 
laces, so that my wife may choose be- 
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tween them herself. That will be the 
readiest means of closing this transac- 
tion promptly, and also of ensuring 
that my gift shall be appropriately 
timed."* 

Mr. Royce pursed up his lips, and 
looked dubious. Mr. Royce, junior, 
stroked his moustache, and reflected 
his parent’s dubiety. 

‘*Such a course is—er—some- 
what—— ”’ began the elder Royce hesi- 
tatingly. 

** Quite so,’’ struck in his client, 
grasping the situation, and smiling 
good-naturedly. ‘‘1I am forgetting. 
Naturally, you require my credentials.”’ 

From his vest pocket he brought to 
light a card-case, which, if it were not 
gold, was well calculated to deceive, 
Extracting a card, he threw it care- 
lessly on the counter. It purported to 
be that of Sir Francis Wetherby, and 
proclaimed him resident at 49, Port- 
slade-square, W.C. Mr. Royce in- 
spected the card, and his face cleared. 
The name was known to him, as it was 
to most Londoners, though not the per- 
sonality of the individual it repre 
sented. 

‘* Ah, ves,’’ he said, thawing. ‘“‘ Sir 
Francis Wetherby, I see. We shall 
have pleasure in acceding to your re- 
quest, Sir Francis. Our representa- 
tive will wait upon you this afternoon 
with the jewels. What time will be 
convenient to you and_ Lady 
Wetherby ?” 

‘* Let me see,’’ reflected the immacue 
late gentleman, who now stood re- 
vealed as an important and wealthy 
baronc‘. ‘*T would suggest three 
o’clock prompt. That will fit admir- 
ably with my other engagements.”’ 

‘“Very good, sir,’’ agreed 
Royce. ‘‘ Three o’clock prompt.” 

Mr. Royce, junior, hastened to the 
door, and bowed out the baronet, who 
climbed into the awaiting taxi, and 
drove off. 

‘* A good ending to a very satisfac 
tory morning, David,’’ remarked the 
senior partner with satisfaction. ‘“* By 
the way,’’ he added, as an_after- 
thought, ‘‘ just turn up the directory 
and confirm Sir Francis Wetherby’s 
address.’ 

The other obeyed. 


Mr. 


‘* Here it is,” 
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he announced presently; “* 49, Port- 
slade-square.”’ 

‘*That’s all right,*? said the elder 
Royce. ‘‘ There was really no justifi- 
cation for supposing otherwise, but it’s 
a good axiom in business to take 
nothing for granted.”’ 


II. 


At a quarter to three that afternoon 
a lady and gentleman—the former 
wearing a long travelling wrap, the 
latter a heavy overcoat and silk hat—- 
alighted from a taxi at 49, Portslade- 
square. Both were of the brunette 
order, and judging by certain similar- 
ities in features were probably brother 
and sister. ‘The gentleman was tall, 
the owner of a dark moustache, and 
passably good-looking; the lady was of 
medium height, naturally pale in com- 
decidedly attractive 
attribute they 
possessed in common—-a peculiar alert- 
which, allied with a 
general wide-awakeness of demeanour, 
tolerable 
amount of abi safeguarding 
of their own interests amidst the 
xachinations of a wicked and treacher- 
ous world. : 
Dismissing the taxi, they ascended 
A smart 


piexion, but of 


appearance. One 


ness of eye, 


hinted the possession of a 
! 


) 
lity for the 


the steps and rang the bell. 
maid answered the summons. 

“Is Sir Francis Wetherby at 
home?’’ asked the gentleman. 

‘Sir Francis. is out of town at 
present, sir,’? answered the girl. 

““Ah!’’ The inquirer looked disap- 
pointed. “That is unfortunate. 
When is he expected back ?”’ 

“In about a fortnight, sir, as at 
present arranged.”’ 

The gentleman meditated for a 
moment. Then he turned to his com- 
panion. 

““Perhaps our best course would be 
to drop him a note,"’ he suggested. 

She assented with a nod. 

“If you will permit me the use of 
writing materials for five minutes, I 
shall be greatly obliged,’’ he said to 
the maid. ‘*I should explain,’’ he 
added, ‘‘ that my name is Stannion— 
my sister and I are old friends of Sir 
Francis. We have been travelling, 
and so were unaware of his move- 
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ments. During the hour we had to 
spare in passing through the town, we 
hoped to be fortunate enough to find 
kim at home. If I am enabled to post 
a note to him-on my way to the station 
it will greatly facilitate the somewhat 
urgent matter upon which I wished to 
see him. You have his address, of 
ccurse ?”’ 

** Oh, yes, sir. 
wall house.’”’ 

‘*Lynmore Hall,’’ said the gentle- 
man, with the casual familiarity of one 
intimately acquainted with the historic 
mansion. 

** Yes, sir. 
please.”’ 

The visitors accepted the invitation, 
and were ushered to an apartment at 
the further end of the hall, which 
proved to be a small library and writ- 
ing-room. 

What followed was sufficiently start- 
ling. As the maid threw open the 
door she was suddenly pinioned from 
behind in an iron grip. Even had 
sheer petrifaction left her the use of 
her lungs, the use of those vociferative 
weapons was interdicted by reason of 
a hand clapped firmly over her mouth, 
With a callous indifference to her 
fluttering struggles for liberty, she was 
forthwith gagged, and her hands and 
feet securely bound with thin, strong 
cord, the materials for this amazing 
proceeding being snatched by the lady 
from a side-pocket in her accomplice’s 
great-coat, and used by herself with a 
deftness and speed truly artistic. 

And so, behold the maid propped in 
an easy chair, her eyes speaking’ liter- 
ally unutterable things in the way of 
dread and horror! 

**You have nothing to fear,’ said 
the gentlemanly ruffian, reassuringly. 
‘‘No harm will come to you. You will 
be released shortly.’? He turned to 
his companion in guile. ‘‘ Now for 
the other. We will probably find her 
in the kitchen.”’’ 

The sinister couple were evidently 
well aware that Sir Francis had tem- 
porarily removed the major part of his 
household to his Cornish residence. To 
the kitchen they made their way noise- 
lessly, «fecting a complete surprise on 
maid number two, who was deep in the 
profundities of a halfpenny noveletta 


He is at his Corn- 


Will you step inside, 
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‘A feeble shriek, stifled at birth by a 
stern hand, conferred upon her the dis- 
tinction of having at last played a 
speaking, though inarticulate, part in 
the drama which followed—a drama 
which duplicated in every respect that 
already enacted in the writing-room. 

‘*So!’’ said the very questionable 
Mr. Stannion, after assuring his 
second victim that the victimizing was 
but temporary. ‘* Now for a place to 
stow them.”’ 

This was quickly found. The but- 
ler’s pantry, a gloomy apartment with 
a narrow window high up in the wall, 
was declared to meet the exigencies 
of the situation. Hither the two 
dumbly protesting maids were carried 
by Mr. Stannion with a minimum of 
ceremony, deposited in chairs, and left 
to their disturbed reflections, the key 
being turned upon them as an addi- 
tional, though quite unnecessary, pre- 
caution. 

Strategy having thus delivered No. 
49 into their hands, its captors repaired 
to the library, which became the scene 
of further and still more mystifying 
operations. From the various pockets 
of his great-coat Mr. Stannion pro- 
duced a wig, iron grey in hue, and a 
masterpiece of the perruquier’s art; a 
moustache, also iron grey, and a mas- 
terpiece; and various articles of 
‘*make-up’’ familiar to those ac- 
quainted with Thespian accessories. 
Divesting himself of his hat and great- 
coat, and of his moustache, whose 
amenableness at once shrieked its 
falsity, Mr. Stannion, aided by his fair 
companion and a pocket-mirror, pro- 
ceeded to use the aforesaid effects with 
such consummate skill that in a few 
minutes his identity was completely 
lost. 

The net result was as significant as 
it was surprising. Mr. Stannion had 
vanished, but, mirabile dictu! in his 
place stood Messrs. Royce and Son’s 
immaculate, frock-coated customer of 
a few hours earlier. 

**] think that’s all right,’’ remarked 
this student of metamorphosis, com- 
placently. ‘‘ Just look at that portrait 
of Sir Francis on the mantel there. I 
might have sat for it. Even if the 
man sent by Royce’s happens to know 
him by sight, I’m tolerably safe. It’s 
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against me, of course, having to dis. 
pense with a hat, but the dulness of 
the room evens things up again.’’ He 
glanced at his watch. ‘* Time you 
rigged yourself out, Ciss.’’ 

The lady threw off her cloak 
hat. She was dressed in a_ plain, 
black frock, somewhat short in the 
skirt. The possibilities of this unpre- 
tentious mode of attire were fully 
revealed when she donned a cap and 
apron filched from one of the unfortu- 
nate maids. 

‘*How’s that? ’’ she said, 
demure curtsey. 

‘**The very ticket,’’ approved Mr. 
Stannion, tumbling the discarded coats 
and hats out of sight behind a couch. 
Then, extracting a cigar from_ his 
pocket, he proceeded to light up. ‘‘ So 
much for our mise en scéne,’’ he 
added. ‘‘ Hullo! there goes the bell. 
That ought to be our man. One 
moment, Ciss! ”’ 

He made quick time into one of the 
front rooms, glanced surreptitiously 
through the side wing of the oriel 
window, and returned to the rear 
apartment. 

** All right,’’? he announced. 
young Royce himself. 
curtain, Ciss.’’ 

The newly embodied maid hastened 
from the room. A moment or two 
later she ushered the visitor into the 
presence of the newly-embodied 
baronet, who, lounging in a chair be- 
side a large writing-table, was toying 
with a book and puffing forth vol- 
uminous wreaths of smoke. 

*“Mr. Royce, sir,’’ she announced, 
and withdrew, closing the door behind 
her with decorous softness. 


and 


with a 


“ne 
Ring up the 


Il. 
** Ah, Mr. Royce! ”’ 
genially. 


said his client, 
‘Take a chair, please. I 
see you have brought the jewels per- 


sonally.”’ 


““ Yes, sir. As a matter of precau- 
tion we deem it inadvisable to entrust 
missions of this sort in the hands of 
our subordinates,’? explained Mr. 
Royce, as he unwrapped the jewel- 
cases and laid them on the table. 

‘‘ Quite right,’ agreed the sham Sir 
Francis. ‘‘ In your line of business the 
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remotest element of risk cannot be 
safely ignored. And now to our trans- 
action. As it happens, 1 might just 
as well have settled it off my own bat 
this morning, and saved you a jour- 
ney. My wife has just returned from 
a shopping expedition, and is lying 
down with a very bad headache. She 
is subject to virulent attacks of the 
sort, and during their continuance her 
interest in mundane matters is at a 
low ebb. Even these ’’—he smiled in- 
dulgently as he opened the jewel-cases 
—‘' would fail to appeal to her at the 
present moment. In the  circum- 
stances I shall take it upon myself to 
decide between the two necklaces—in 
fact, I have already decided to retain 
the one with the diamond and emerald 
pendant. I shall, therefore, hand you 
my cheque for its value.’’ He com- 
pared the two again. ‘‘ Yes, it seems 
to me there can be no possible doubt 
of my wife’s approval. If the event 
should prove me wrong, there will, I 
presume, be no difficulty about effect- 
ing an exchange, should the other be 
still available.”’ 

*“ We shall be happy to conform to 
Lady Wetherby’s views,’’ Mr. Royce 
assured him. ‘‘In ‘that case, we 
should, of course, refund you the dif- 
ference in price—that is to say, five 
hundred pounds.’’ 

The sham baronet opened a drawer 
in the table and extracted a cheque- 
book, which, it may be remarked, in- 
cidentally, he had secreted there prior 
to the interview. 

“‘I bank with the Cosmopolitan,” 
he said, casually. ‘‘ Perhaps you 
would prefer a cheque payable to 
bearer. You can then, for your own 
satisfaction, cash it on leaving here, 
or at your convenience.”’ 

Mr. Royce signified his’ approval of 
the suggestion, and his client, taking 
up a pen, made out the cheque pay- 
able to Messrs. Royce and Son, or 
bearer, filling in the signature, Francis 
Wetherby, with a fine flourish. 

In the act of blotting it, he paused. 
**T suppvose,’’ he said, tentatively, ‘‘ it 
would he a violation of your business 
formula to leave the other necklace for 
my wife’s inspection. As I have 
already indicated, she is leaving town 
early to-morrow. It has just occurred 
tc me that should she, by any chance, 
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prefer an all-diamond design, there 
would be no time to effect an ex- 
change before her departure, and 
naturally she will be desirous of in- 
cluding one or other of the ornaments 
in her baggage. I do not, of course, 
press the point,’’ he added, as_ he 
handed over the cheque; ‘‘ that would 
be unreasonable, but should you care 
to concede it, on the understanding 
that the rejected necklace is retained 
at my risk, pending its return to you 
at an early hour to-morrow—well,’’ he 
smiled, whimsically, ‘‘ my name is, I 
believe, not without value as a guar- 
antee.”’ 

If Mr. Royce hesitated it was not 
because suspicion of some Machia- 
vellian conspiracy at work for the un- 
doing of his firm had even faintly ob- 
truded in his mind. His hesitation was 
merely the reflection of a_ perfectly 
understandable disinclination to sur- 
render valuable merchandise without a 
solid quid pro quo. On the other 
hand, could any reasonable being 
have logically upheld a policy of dis- 
trust in dealing with a man of Sir 
Francis Wetherby’s unsullied reputa- 
tion—a man to whom, by reason of 
his wealth, the value of the gewgaw 
in question must appear the veriest 
trifle? Young Royce was an ordinary, 
reasonable being, and the absurdity of 
such a policy was instantly apparent 
to him. 

** I see no reason for not accommodate 
ing you, Sir Francis,’’ he said. ‘‘ You 
will, of course, as’a mere matter of 
formality, pending your decision, give 
me a receipt for the necklace left on 
approval, stating its value thereon at 
three thousand five hundred pounds. 
In the, I think unlikely, event of Lady 
Wetherby’s preferring it to the higher- 
priced ornament for which I hold your 
cheque, we shall, on the return of the 
latter, deliver to you, along with tho 
receipt, the difference in price.” 

*‘That will meet the case admir- 
ably,’’ said the bogus baronet, and 
securing a sheet of note-paper, made 
out the receipt as required. 


Adding a few words in acknowledg- 
ment of Mr. Royce’s courtesy and at- 
tention, he rang a bell, and the bogus 


maid, reappearing, ushered the de- 
parting jeweller to the door, where a 
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taxi, in which he had arrived, was 
awaiting his pleasure. 

‘* All right, Charley ?’’ she inquired, 
returning to the scene of the inter- 
view. 

Mr. Stannion, already with rapid 
fingers dissipating his marvellous re- 
semblance to Sir Francis Wetherby, 
nodded as he resumed his former self 
by the addition of, the original mous- 
tache. 

‘Bully!’ he said, tersely, diving 
after their outdoor gear and holding 
his companion’s in readiness while she 
threw off cap and apron. ‘‘* The whole 
thing panned out so ridiculously easy 
that | was tempted into playing for a 
scoop which wasn’t scheduled. It 
came off. Instead of one: necklace, | 
got both. Out of this we'll do our- 
selves proud on the Continent for a 
bit, Ciss.”’ 

‘*Glorious, Charley! ”’ 
the other, enthusiastically. 

Mr. Stannion picked up the jewel- 
cases and bestowed them one in each 
capacious side-pecket of his great- 
coat. 

‘* Now, we'll 
said, briskly. 

He hurried off to the back premises, 
unlocked the door of the butler’s 
pantry, and entering, hastily cut the 
servants’ bonds with a sharp penknife. 
Then he removed the gags. It spoke 
well for his minute grasp of detail that 
he delayed the latter operation—thus 
inhibiting any strenuous use of their 
lungs—until the beneficent purpose of 
the knife had been demonstrated. If 
the terror which leapt to the girls’ 
eyes on its production had been trans- 
latable audibly, it is possible that the 
decorous precincts of No. 49 would 
have echoed to a wholly unnecessary 
outcry. Mr. Stannion’s unerring in- 
tention spared him the awkwardness 
of any such demonstration. 

**I regret the necessity for restrict- 
ing your movements a little longer,”’ 
he said, suavely. ‘‘You may rest 
satisfied that your release will not be 
long delayed. I shall see to that. 
Meanwhile,’’ with a swift glance at 
the high-up window, “‘if you feel in- 
clined to screech, don’t—not for five 
minutes, anyhow. There’s a_ clock 
there; keep your eyes on it, and don’t 
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get wrong in your reckoning. Those 
gags are still serviceable.”’ 

Ignoring a frenzied appeal from the 
cowed maids for instant release at any 
price, he left the pantry, relocking the 
door behind hi.a. A moment later the 
daring couple passed from the house, 
strolled into Oxford-street, and were 
swiftly swallowed up in the vortex of 
London life. 


IV. 

Mr. Royce, steering by the business 
axiom which condemns a policy of 
delay in dealing with a negotiable 
cheque, made a detour in his taxi in 
order to deflate the coffers of the Cos- 
mopolitan Bank., Entering, he pro- 
duced the cheque, endorsed it at the 
counter with the firm’s signature, and 
passed it to a teller. 

‘*T will take the amount in notes of 
a hundred,’’ he directed. 

The teller examined the cheque, 
continued the examination with pecu- 
liar intentness, and finally, with a 
shrug, bore it off to an inner sanctum. 
Two minutes later he reappeared 
through a door on the hither side of 
the counter. 

‘* Will you kindly come this way, 
sir?’’ he said, with a sort of ironical 
deference. 

Mr. Royce, slightly puzzled, fol- 
lowed him, and forthwith found him- 
self in the presence of the manager, 
who was fingering the cheque with an 
air of calm contempt. 

“This is the gentleman who pre- 
sents the cheque, sir,’’ explained the 
teller. 

** You are 
Royce and 
manager. 

‘*T am one of the principals,’’ stated 
Mr. Royce, and tendered his card, be- 
lieving these formalities to be merely 
a precautionary measure on the part 
of the bank officials, 


of the firm of Messrs. 
Son?’’ inquired the 


‘*Ah, yes,’’ said the manager. 
‘“‘And did it not strike you, Mr. 


Royce, that this is an unusually large 
amount to be made payable across the 
counter? ”’ 

Mr. Royce glanced at him with a 
slight frown. ‘* Admitting that, surely 
it is a matter which rests between 























payer and payee.’’ Then, gripped by 
a vague premonition of disaster, ‘‘ Is 
there anything wrong’ with the 
cheque? ’’ he demanded, sharply. 

‘* Everything,’’ said the manager, 
curtly. ‘‘It is not worth the paper it 
is written upon. That signature, Mr. 
Royce’’—he tapped the offending 
cheque with an impressive finger—‘‘ is 
not the signature of Sir Francis 
Wetherby. It does not even pretend 
to be an imitation.’’ 

Mr. Royce broke out in a cold per- 
spiration. ‘* What do you mean?”’ 
he exclaimed narshly. ‘‘ That cheque 
was drawn out and handed to me by 
Sir Francis himself.’’ 

‘* Sit down, Mr. Royce,’’ said the 
manager, considerately. ‘* There is 
something here that requires explana- 


tion. Where and when did this deal 
take place ?’’ 
* At Sir Francis’s house in Port- 


slade-square, barely a quarter of an 
hour ago.’’ 

‘he manager shook his _ head 
gravely. ‘‘ You have been hoaxed in 
some extraordinary. fashion, Mr. 
Sir Francis. is at present at 
his place in Cornwall. I should not 
be in a position to swear that he had 
not returned to town to-day unex- 
pectedly, but for the fact that only this 
afternoon we received a wire from him, 
requesting a draft. May I ask if, 
through previous acquaintance, you 
were in a position to identify Sir I'ran- 
cis Wetherby ? 

**No,’’ admitted Mr. Royce, writh- 

inwardly. 
‘Ah!’ The ejaculation was a 
polite but scathing commentary on the 
other’s credulity. ‘* Can you describe 
the party who interviewed you at Sir 
Francis’s house ?”' 

Mr. Royce did so hurriedly, adding 
a résumé, as coherent as his agitation 
permitted, of the details of a transac- 
tion which already threatened to rank 
in the annals of his firm as a most 
harrowing memory. 

The manager rose. ‘* You describe 
Sir Francis to the life. I cannot 
understand it. The presumption is 
that you have been victimized by 
means of a clever impersonation. How 
it was contrived to use Sir Francis’s 
house as a bait is beyond me. The 
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case is one for Scotland Yard, and that 
without delay. I will myself accom- 
pany you there. My evidence regard- 
ing the cheque will be required.’’ 

Twenty minutes later the bank mana- 
ger and the two Royces—the senior 
partner had been picked up en route— 
were closeted with a superintendent of 
the Criminal Investigation Department 
at Scotland Yard. The latter harkened 
to the strange tale with alert attention, 
questioned young Royce profusely, and 
made compendious jottings prepara- 
tory to the unleashing of the hounds 
of justice. 

In the midst of the cross-examina- 
tion an interruption occurred, singu- 
larly apropos, and strongly dramatic 
in flavour. <A note, addressed to the 
Chief Superintendent, and already per- 


used by him, was handed to the 
Criminal Investigation man, to be 
dealt with as befitted the circum- 
stances. It was marked ‘‘ Urzent,’’ 


and had, it subsequently transpired, 
been delivered by one of the Messenger 
Boys’ Brigade. In view of its appar- 
ently indubitable connection with the 
matter upon which he was already en- 
gaged, its delegation for attention to 
this particular subordinate at this par- 
ticular moment was a _ wonderfully 
happy coincidence. 4 

Mastering its contents with the 
phlegmatic calm of one to whom the 
strangest eventualities are the essential 
components of ordinary routine, he 
passed it with a shrug to young 
Royce. 

‘*] think,’’? he said, grimly, ‘‘ the 
modus operandi of this affair is no 
longer a matter for speculation.’”’ 

The note was anonymous, brief, and 
in the circumstances, a marvel of 
effrontery. 

‘** There are a couple of maids locked 
up in the butler’s pantry at 49, Port- 
man-square, the residence of Sir Fran- 
cis Wetherby. As the house is other- 
wise unoccupied, their release depends 
entirely on your good offices. Kindly 
see to this and oblige.”’ 

Needless to say, the request met with 
prompt and favourable consideration. 
Representatives made their way to No. 
49 with all the speed of which motor- 
wheels were capable, consistent with 
the disabilities of traffic, and the safety 
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of his Majesty’s lieges. ‘Acting upon 
instructions, they effected a forcible 
entry to Sir Francis’s premises, re- 
leased the maids from durance, and 
brought them to Scotland Yard to add 
their hysterical but effective quota to 
the sorry tale. 

Thereafter the fat was in the fire, 
and, the telegraph service being in- 
voked, Sir Francis in distant Cornwall 
was speedily made aware of the flare 
thereof. As a result of the messages 
which flashed between the Yard and 
the baronet, the latter was constrained, 
next morning, to catch an early train 
to town to inquire into the circum- 
stances of the singular drama in which 
his name and residence had figured so 
sinisterly, 

* * * 

The profundities of the case were 
fully explained to Sir Francis at a con- 
ference held at his house shortly after 
his arrival. In addition to the two 
Royces—who, but for the baronet’s 
incontrovertible alibi, could. at first 
sight almost have sworn to him as 
their customer of the previous day— 
there were present the bank manager, 
the two maids, and the Criminal In- 
vestigation man, whose efforts in the 
cause of justice had so far, and no 
blame to him, been totally unproduc- 
tive. 

The maids after repeating their story 
were relieved from further attendance. 
It was generally conceded that the 
responsibility of the one was nil, while 
that of the other, hinging upon the 
debatable question of gullibility, could 
hardly with justice be termed culpable 
—it being supremely easy for outsiders 
to be wise after the event. 

Sir Francis having duly, and with 
much astonishment and _ indignation, 
absorbed the facts, the superintendent, 
for the baronet’s benefit, summed up 
the case as he had already diagnosed 
it overnight. 

**The man who did the trick is 
evidently a consummate master of pro- 
tean methods,’’ he said, ‘‘ and this 
counterfeit of yourself, Sir Francis, 
must have been singularly perfect in 
conception. Messrs. Royce admit, 
now that they have seen you, that had 
they been acquainted with your per- 
sonality prior to this affair, it is prob- 
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able that they would still have been 
deceived. Your imitator had, of 
course, to reckon on the possibility of 
such previous acquaintance, hence his 
extreme attention to detail. It is cer- 
tain that in anticipation of this coup— 
whether conceived on the off-chance of 
your leaving town, or, more likely, 
schemed on the basis of information in 
advance—he must, without your know- 
ledge, have shadowed and studied you 
very closely. It is equally certain that 
by some means or other, probably by 
close observation, he gauged your 
domestic arrangements here with un- 
erring accuracy. His audacity, which 
must have been colossal, backed by the 
aid of his confederate, did the rest. As 
you were unknown to Messrs. Royce, 
except by reputation—a circumstance 
upon which, as I have said, it was not 
safe for him to reckon—the effective- 
ness of his disguise was not put to the 
test. The card bearing your name and 
address was, of course, in itself a 
flimsy and obvious device, but linked 
with the suggestion, quite plausible in 
the circumstances, that the transaction 
on hand should be completed at the 


address named, it became a_ potent 
weapon. In face of that sugges- 


tion—an apparently convincing guar- 
antee against all risk—Messrs. Royce 
could hardly have divined that the 
arrangement was other than bona fide. 
Successful so far, your inpersonator 
doffed his disguise, to resume it after 
securing possession of your house by 
a further stratagem. With his con- 
federate to play the maid the rest was 
plain sailing. The cheque-book on the 
Cosmopolitan Bank was easily ob- 
tainable by opening a small account 
there. Its production from the drawer, 
where it had been previously placed in 
readiness, was particulariy neat and 
convincing. That is the case in a nut- 
shell, Sir Francis,’’ concluded the 
superintendent. ‘* The facts are such 
that a child could deduce from them 
accurately. There is no mystery at 
all as to how the thing was done.”’ 

‘* Does that mean that the ultimate 
apprehension of the parties concerned 
is deemed unlikely ?’’ asked the elder 
Royce, quickly. 

The superintendent stroked his chin 
dubiously. ‘‘I do not say that,’’ he 


























answered. ‘“‘ The difficulties we have 
to contend with are, however, 
sufficiently obvious. Your son ad- 


mits that his observation’ of the 
woman who usurped the part of 
maid was of so casual a nature as to 
render it doubtful whether in another 
environment he would even recognise 
her. The servants’ description of her 
is so vague—excusably so, perhaps— 
as to place them under the same dis- 
ability. Their description of the man 
is almost equally vague; it amounts to 
little beyond the statement that he was 
dark, and the possessor of a mous- 
tache, and that he wore a heavy, dark 
overcoat, and a silk hat. Through in- 
quiries at the office of the Messenger 
Boys’ Brigade we have ascertained that 
those features also applied to the party 
who handed in the note for transmis- 
sion to the Yard. It is, I think, 
beyond question that the individual is 
the same in both cases. The clerk at 
the Bsigade office affirms that he would 
recognise his man again. The ser- 
vants here are confident that they 
would recognise theirs. Probably they 
would—as he was, but not as he is. I 
need hardly point out that his facility 
in the matter of disguise proves him. to 
be, normally, clean-shaven. It follows 
that in his normal aspect not one of 
the persons with whom he came in con- 
tact would be likely to identify him. 
We are, therefore, handicapped at the 
outset by an utter absence of reliable 
data as to his real personality. In 
short, we have to look for an unknown 
man, and one who has covered his 
tracks with superlative skill. | While 


the case presents many difficulties, it 
would, however, be premature at this 
stage, and with all the machinery of 
the Yard already at work, to proclaim 
them insuperable.”’ 


‘*T propose to offer a reward of two 
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hundred and fifty pounds for informa- 
tion which will lead to the apprehen- 
sion of the miscreants who misused my 
name and house, and placed this out- 
rage upon my servants,’’ announced 
Sir Francis. 

**To which we will add a similar 
amount,’’ said the older Royce, in 
whose mind the avenging of the insult 
to Sir Francis was naturally of secon- 
dary importance to the discovery of his 
vanished jewels. 

** Very good,”’ said the superinten- 
dent, rising. ‘‘ I will see that the re- 
ward is billed. Whether it will be of 
any use is doubtful. We may take it 
for granted that the pair played a lone 
hand. They are hardly likely to adver- 
tise their scoop, and the market they 
have in view for the jewels will be a 
perfectly safe one. Personally, I am 
of opinion that the case is one which 
depends for its solution solely upon 
the efforts of our detective staff.’”. 

* * * 

In a world peopled through Adam’s 
fault with more or less wicked beings, 
a record emphasising the undoing of 
the more transcendently wicked is ever 
hailed with solid, if grim, satisfaction 
by their less nefarious brethren. The 
present record is unfortunately void of 
any such titillating feature, and the 
hiatus will no doubt be urged against 
it as proof of its lack in moral tone. 
The truth, however, regrettable as it 
may appear, must be told. The 
machinery of Scotland Yard broke 
down hopelessly over the case in ques- 
tion, and the proffered reward proved 
equally futile. 

The insult to Sir Francis Wetherby’s 
dignity is, consequently, still un- 
avenged, and, a vastly more lugubrious 
feature, Messrs. Royce and Son are 
still sighing after their vanished 
jewels. 








The Other Girl. 


By M. 


MAY as well begin by explaining 

that I really am pretty. I don’t 

want any one to think I’m the sort 
of girl who is always flirting and imag- 
ining herself to be dangerously attrac- 
tive. I won’t commit myself about 
the flirting, but I am the belle of the 
village, and sustain the part well, un- 
less you dispute the evidence of pro- 
grammes. If you run away with the 
idea that I am an old frump who tries 
tu cut out pretty girls by dressing 
elaborately, you will miss the point of 
the whole thing. You can get a fair 
picture of me when I say that I have 
dark brown curls—not too many, I am 
sorry to say—twinkling dark brown 
eyes, a good little figure, that pink is 
my colour, and | always wear as many 
ribbons as I can. That’s a very diffi- 
cult style to preserve good taste in, 
but I think I may say I have never yet 
worn anything that Ronald Cartwright 
would object to, and _ fastidious— 
lawks! it’s not a quarter of the werd 
for him; but I haven’t come to hirm 
yet. Sometimes I think I am wasted 
on this old-world, God-fersaken hole. 

I had an idea at one time of 
to. Girton or Oxford, or somewhere. 
However, when it came to it, I didn't 
see giving any other girl 4 chance to 
take my place here. I could easily 
have got a scholarship, of course. 
The vicar ought to know, anyway, 
being a frightful swell himself. He 
came to teach me four times a week 
the last six months, because he was 
so grateful to mother for her help in 
the parish. Perhaps that was why he 
always brought me a bouquet. Lena 
said. she couldn’t possibly understand 
any one not going who had the chance. 
She always was keen on her own edu- 
cation. We used to get quite in- 
terested whenever she went in for the 
Junior Locals, and I sent her sympa- 
thetic notes hoping she would pass this 
time ; but alas! poor girl, she never 
did. I don’t think I could live if 1 
was like that. It’s: my. style to suc- 


gong 


Snow. 


ceed in things. Now Lena—oh! I 
knew if I began to talk about that girl 
I should never stop! Lena Harding 
was the most absolute freak that this 
village has ever beheld. She was 
plain—good heavens !—and hadn't the 
rudiments of flirting in her, or the rudi- 
ments of anything else, if it comes to 
that. She had a voice like a bull-froy, 
and fingering like an elephant, and 
couldn’t draw, or bike, or do a thing. 
She did try to punt now and then, and 
announced that she was going to take 
to washing skirts in consequence of 
walking off the end every time. It 
didn’t quite come off, though, as she 
didn’t know which were washing 
materials. She lived all alone with a 
blind and faithful servant ever since 
her father died, though mother did 
offer to take her in. (I put her up to 
that.) Her hands and feet were huge, 
and her eyes—well, they excused her 
being jealous of me, 

And this girl had the most glorious 
he..d of hair that I ever hope to see in 
this world. 

I cried her down whenever I could, 
on principle. I always do any one 
who comes in my way; but I never 
once said, even to myself, that her 
hair wasn’t what it was cracked up to 
be. My own looks are too good for 
me not to be a judge of other people's. 

It was. red-gold, and fine, and soft, 
and how she managed to carry it all, I 
don’t It didn’t wave, or curl, 
or twinkle, or do anything ; it was just 
there, and when the sun caught it you 
vondered why she wasn’t a queen. 
My hair.beside it—I said out loud to 
myself when I was fifteen, and I’ve 
always kept myself up to face it, that I 
haven't a feature that could 
anvwhere near Lena’s hair. 
Nevertheless, Lena Harding is a plain 
girl, and I am a pretty girl, and I think 
tu be effective and satisfactory all 
round is muc*. more sensible than 
specialising in one particular feature. 
Net but wnat I hated her for her hair 


know. 


single 


COM 
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as I shouldn’t have done for her 
fecklessness. My latest tip was to 
bring in sun-bonnets for the river and 
that sort of thing. (I may mention 
that I lead the fashion in Huldon.) I 
really felt glad that it was the sort of 
place at the world’s-end where you 
could. But she calmly refused to wear 
one. She does know her one good 
point. However, I succeeded in 
sheltering my little knob of hair from 
comparison, and curls used to escape 
to the front and blow about and look 
sweet. I know several dodges for 
letting curls escape. All the same, it 
made me mad to see Lena marching 
about in the sun with nothing what- 
ever on her head. It annoyed kon- 
ald Cartwright, too, but that was be- 
cause he is the doctor and felt sure it 
would kill her.. When he told her so 
she said, ‘‘ Oh, I don’t think it will. 
It’s as thick as a hat.’’ She said it 
quite unconsciously, and it was the 


hest score over me she ever made. But 
I am getting on too fast, for at the 
beginning of this story Ronald Cert- 


wright was interested in me. 

He had really lovely eyes—-biue- 
grey and big, like a woman’s. Ihere 
was more to them than that, though 
I never could make out what it was. 
We were all of us pretty wild about 
him at one period, but I stuck on 
longer than the others, and he cer- 
tainly stuck to me. I am a good deal 
shorter than he is, but I dressed tall, 
and we made a very good pair cycling 
—you can adapt the height cf a 
bicycle—or on the river, with me steer- 
ing and Ronald bending forward to 
scull. He used to say really quite 
jnice things to me, and I got the most 
awful thrills. Of course, other men 
said nice things, too, but his style is 
different. I dressed for him as I 
had never dressed for any man before. 
He really cared every bit as much 
about me. I remember it all quite 
vividly. I haven’t been really in love 
more than two or three times, and I 
should doubt if Ronald had been even 
that. 

Now, such as I have described us, 
should you think that I—me, Beatrice 
Griffiths, the belle of the village— 
conld ever be cut out bv Lena? 

Well, | was. Ronald Cartwright’s 
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eyes, as I have said, had wonderful 
efiects on the spectators, but I 
shouldn’t think they can have been of 
much use to him personally. It was 
just after Christmas that | realised he 
was going off in Lena’s direction. I 
can tell you I fought, but by the end 
of January it was absolutely no go. 
She had quite got hold of him. It 
was a perfect thunderbolt to me, and 
it seemed more or less of a novelty to 
Lena. She didn’t seem to have any 
notion of trying to land him by any 
ordinary methods, but just waited till 
he drifted her way. However, when 
she did wake up to the situation, she 
was overwhelmed. I never saw a 
girl lose her balance so over a man. 
She would suddenly smile to herself 
ahout nothing when she was discuss- 
ing any subject in heaven or earth 
most remote from Ronald Cartwright, 
and she thought more about her hair 
than ever. I drew back before I 
burnt my fingers any further, and took 
tc Tom—Tom Davis. He had been 
hanging round me for some time, and 
he makes a very good boy-of-all-tvork. 
I soon got to fancy him almost as 
much as Ronald, and he was certainly 
more gone on me than Ronald ever 
was. I was never quite clear whether 
we were engaged all the last part of 
the time, but it doesn’t matter now. 
Anyhow, I wasn’t so much engaged 
that I had to retire from the field and 
let all the girls loose among the other 
men. But, generally, Tom was 
enough for me. 

It was rather a blow when he had 
to go away in June. He didn’t care 
about it much himself, but it was too 
good a chance to miss. He had his 
expenses paid all over the Continent 
for three months, and a salary, for 
teaching a boy who wasn’t wanted to 
learn anything. They were awfully 
jolly people, and I was relieved to hear 
that the boy had no sisters. Even 
then, I don’t ever expect to hear all 
the events of those three months. I 
think Tom had a hazy idea that it 
would pay for furnishing a house when 
he came back, but my house will need 
a pretty big cheque for its furniture. 
He ran it awfully fine at the end, so 
as not to cut our picnic. In fact, he 
was afraid he would have to cut the 
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end of it to get the very latest train 
that would do. We took three punts, 
and.a canoe for him and me. I was 
in white muslin, with a pink sash, and 
had meant to wear some , ragged 
robins, but I couldn’t find any. Tom 
came round to our place, and we 
walked down together, so I happened 
to mention it. 

‘‘ There are none about here,’’ he 
said. ‘‘ I only know of one place.’’ 

‘“*Won’t you get me some?” — 

‘It would take a good two hours 
at least.’’ 

‘* But I want them.”’ 

‘* Well, of course, I could slope off 
just after dinner, but I might not get 
back before the end of the picnic.”’ 

** All right, I shall want them to- 
morrow, too.’’ 

‘* For Cartwright’s 
pose.”’ 

‘*You know perfectly well that I 
have nothing whatever to do with Dr. 
Cartwright.’’ 

‘* What are you so keen on them 
for, then?’’ 

‘*T want some flowers you picked 
for me, Tom.”’ 

‘* Right oh! I'll go round the world 
if I don’t find them. And, I say, if 
I can’t come back I’ll post them to 
fou from the station.”’ 

‘* Thanks, awfully. 
could make you do it.”’ 

“What will you 
them ?”’ 

So I had to say I would when I got 
them, and then we arrived at the river. 
My brother got hold of Tom, and I 
wandered about till I heard Ronald’s 
voice. 

‘* Shall we go in the canoe ?”’ 

** I think some of the Griffithses are 
going in it themselves,’’ said Lena. 
** Besides, I love punts.’’ 

She was in grey-green linen, which 
was simply ripping against her hair. 
No hat, of course. 

** Coming back, then 

I realised I was invisible, and lay 
low behind the big willow. 

*““Oh, don’t talk about 
back.”’ 

** You must. There’s something I 
particularly want to ask you.”’ 

She didn’t say anything, and I held 
my breath, 


benefit, I sup- 


I thought I 


give me _ for 
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** Will you ?”’ 

** Yes,’’ said Lena, at last. She 
moved off at that, and he went after 
her. I kept still till they were out of 
sight, and then went back to Tom. I 
can tell you I felt fairly sick. Lena 
just going to be engaged, and Tom 
deserting me for ever so long! 

We stuck close to their punt for the 
first bit. Lena opened proceedings by 
running her head into a wild rosebush, 
and making remarks about trees in 
general while she’ was disentangling 
her hair. 

‘It’s a jolly good thing there are so 
many,’’ said Ronald, when she’d 
finished. ‘‘ You may get home with- 
out a sunstroke.’”’ 

‘*1’m sure you’d like a case of sun- 
stroke,’’ I said. 

‘* Might be too late.’’ 

** All the same, I haven’t had one 
yet,’’ and she turned her back on the 
company, and began to punt in a 
jerky way, keeping time with her 
head. He smiled a bit, and then got 
up and took the pole from her. 

** Go and sit down,’’ he said. Lena 
did it in an absent-minded way, and 
then tried to get up again, but mother 
held her down. Ronald chucked a 
cushion at her to keep her down, and 
the punt promptly became the scene 
of a bear-fight. "He got hold of it at 
last, and waved it in triumph, and 
then discovered that Lena had seized 
the pole. So he sat down in her place, 
and put his feet on it, and said he 
always used a sofa-cushion for a has- 
sock at home, and someone remarked 
on the luxury of bachelors, and Lena 
giggled, and the scene was one of 
peace and happiness. 

We lagged behind a bit after that, 
and Tom said silly things, as usual. 
After dinner he hooked it, as we had 
arranged, though he would get hold 
of me first and say a most touching 
good-bye. I had a satisfactory after- 
noon with Jim Borrowdale, and we 
were a bit late for tea. When we got 
back mother was saying, ‘‘ Where on 
earth are Beatie and Lena, Harding ?’’ 

**Lena,’’ I said, ‘‘ why isn’t she 
here ?’’ and I looked across at Ronald. 

‘‘T haven’t seen her since dinner,”* 
he said. 

Nobody else appeared to have done 
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either, till at last someone remembered 
having seen her start up the hill while 
the rest of us were washing up. 

‘‘ Davis has disappeared, too,’’ put 
in the vicar. 

“‘Tt’s too late for him to come 
back,’’ I said, looking at my watch. 
It is pink enamel, and fits into an ex- 
panding bracelet. 

‘* What on earth can they have been 
doing on the top of the hill?’’ said 
Jim. 

I was just going to explain inno- 
cently that Tom had gone the other 
way, when I saw Ronald looking 
grimmer and grimmer, and was seized 
with the most luminous idea that I 
ever had, or expect to have, in the 
course of my natural life. 

I shut my mouth, and sat tight. If 
Ronald liked to think that Lena had 
gone out of her way to spend the 
afternoon alone with Tom when she 
was on the point of being engaged to 


him, I certainly wasn’t going to des- 


troy his illusions. 

Well, she didn’t turn up at tea-time, 
and Ronald got glummer as the even- 
ing went on, till his mouth was one 
straight line, and his chin was like the 
end of a square box. At last, just as 
we were embarking, up marched Lena. 

*“I’m sorry if I’m late,’’ she said, 
cheerfully. 

‘We're just going,’’ said mother. 
** Be quick, and get into the punt.’’ 

“Oh, but—— ’”’ began Lena, and 
looked at the canoe, which I had got 
hold of. 

Ronald turned round. She smiled 
at him, and moved towards the canoe. 

““I believe you prefer a punt, Miss 
Harding,’’ he said, in an awfully weird 
voice. I thought something had hap- 
pened to his throat. ‘* Nobody wishes 
to prevent you from going in one.’’ 

She gave one gulp, and one shiver, 
and went whiter than I should have 
thought her complexion ever could, in 
the summer, at any rate, and turned 
round and got in and began to punt 
like mad. I think she got the right 
stroke that night that she’d been try- 
ing to hit for years. : 

I got into the canoe, 
pretty. 

** Shall I come with you?’’ 


’ 


and looked 


said 
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Ronald, who had been turning round 
and round in an aimless way. 

‘* Please do,’’ I said. We shot by 
the punt, and I waved sweetly to Lena. 
1 believe the girl nearly bezan to blub 
in public, 

Before I’d do that! 

I was very nice to Ronald all that 
evening, and next day I did wear 
those ragged robins for his benefit 
after all. I did my best to be sym- 
pathetic and consoling for the next 
few days. I could have shrieked with 
delight at the way things were turn- 
ing out. In fact, I was quite friendly 
to Lena, and drew her into the conver- 
sation whenever I got a chance. She 
bolted at the sight of me after a day 
or two. I flatter myself that I can be 
sarcastic when I choose. Of course, 
I didn’t neglect Tom all the time. I 
wrote to him regularly, both then and 
all the later time, without referring 
to current events. No one but me 
had his numerous addresses, so I was 
quite safe. You can imagme I was 
busy. And, above all, I had to attend 
to Ronald. It was pretty stiff work, 
but before the end of ten days our 
engagement was announced. 

The next day Lena came out in a 
sun bonnet. 

It was most frightfully decent being 
engaged to Ronald. He gave mea 
lovely ring, with three diamonds, and 
took me out every single day, besides 
giving me flowers and things all the 
time, and even gloves when I gave 
him a strong enough hint. The only 
thing was he was rather faddy. He 
would absorb me from all the other 
men—not like poor Tom !—and when 
I wanted him to take me to an awfully 
good musical play, ‘only five miles off, 
he said it wasn’t the sort he cared for 
me to see. It wasn’t so very bad, 
after all. I’ve seen much vulgarer 
things. I cried about it, and called 
him a brute, but it didn’t seem to have 
any effect, though I did think I knew 
how to cry. However, it turned out 
all right, because I got my brother to 
take me when Ronald was out all 
night with a baby that was dying, and 
he never knew. After that I thought 
we had better get married pretty soon, 
as I had nothing else to do, and he 
was in a hurry too. So I let people 
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understand they could buck up with 
presents, and, oh! the heartbreaking 
work mother and I had with -those 
dresses! I don’t know how I found 
time to write to Tom. 

Lena was one of the first to give me 
a present. She brought it round her- 
self. I shall never forget what a sight 
she was that morning. It doesn’t suit 
her style of beauty to look like a 
ghost. She brought it without any 
paper round it, and plumped it down 
on the table before me. It was a sofa- 
cushion, brown holland, with blue out- 
line work. I should think it was her 
first shot at fancy-work. There was a 
row of really lovely cushions on the 
table. One was painted satin, and 
there was a very pretty silk one I had 
embroidered myself to go _ with 
Ronald’s white sofa. 

‘*T wanted to give you something 
I’d made myself, Beatrice,’’ she said. 

**Thank you, awfully,’’ I said. 
** It’s so plain and useful.” 

** Yes,’’ said Lena, ‘‘ you can use it 


more roughly than those nice ones you 


Cartwright 
Do you re- 


see—especially if Dr. 
wants one for a hassock. 
member?’’ And she laughed a bit. 

‘* Yes, rather,’’ I said. In point of 
fact, I’d forgotten every word about 
it till that moment, but I wasn’t going 
to say that. I took it from her. It 
was soft and well stuffed, at any ro 

Ronald was looking at my pres 
in the afternoon, and made just i 
same remark about the cushions. i 
showed him them all in detail, and he 
admired my embroidery, and heaved a 
deep sigh. 

‘I suppose you won’t let me put 
my feet on any of these,’’ he said. 

** Oh, yes,’’ I said, and picked out 
Lena’s from behind. ‘‘ You may keep 
this for the express purpose.’’ 

‘* Oh, that’s ripping,’’ said Ronald, 
throwing it up and catching it. 
** Who gave it you?”’ 

“Lena Harding,’’ I began, and 
stopped dead, because I thought he’d 

ot toothache. But I saw in a minute 
it wasn’t, and it annoyed me rather, 
for I imagined he’d got over it by that 
time. 

** You can see it’s her own make,’ 
I observed, in a scornful sort of way, 
but he didn’t hear. 


, 
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I really think that my troubles be- 
gan from the moment that cushion 
entered the house. It was just then 
that we got into the thick of it with 
my trousseau, and Tom’s letters began 
to ask inconvenient questions. I 
couldn’t possibly make up my mind 
about the cut of the wedding-dress, 
and when I did the dressmaker had 
just had time to make up hers in 
exactly the cpposite way, and things 
were lively. Then U could only see 
Ronald once a day because of all this 
business, and not always that, and 
when he did come he used to stare at 
that. wretched cushion as if it was a 
ghost, with his eyes getting bigger 
and bigger every minute. Sometimes 
it went on to such a degree that he 
didn’t even hear me when I spoke to 
him. I haven’t got all Ronald’s fine 
ideas about things, and don’t w sh to 
have, but I do think that a man has 
no business to forget to answer a girl 
he’s engaged to when she’s talking to 
him, because he’s so occupied with 
sofa-cushion that was 
made by a girl he’s not. I thought I 
shouldn’t mind Lena so much when 
I’d fairly got Ronald, but I hated her 
worse than ever. 

Well, I got my way about the dress 

last, and then it began about the 
veil. I had one idea, and mother 
another, and the dressmaker another, 

:d when we'd finished we’d each con- 
erted the next one all the way, round. 
{ went off to see about it at last when 
mother was out. I started just after 
lunch, and we discussed it till tea-time, 
and she gave me tea, and we went on 
till we worked round to where 
we started from. I couldn’t decide 
how to co my hair, and the number of 
times I took it down and put it up 
again you wouldn’t believe if I told 
you. I fixed it on the top at last, and 
thought it was rather sweet, but when 
she hung the tulle on I could see it 
looked funny. 

‘**T don’t know what to do,’ I said, 
sighing. 

““It would be easier if there were 
more hair,’’ said the dressmaker. 

F turned round. I had often thought 
we should come to a free fight, but I 
was never so near boxing her ears 
as. at that moment. However, |] 


looking at a 


again, 
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gulped it down, and staggered out 
somehow, quivering witn fury, and 
when I got in I didn’t stop to put my 
machine by, but rushed into the break- 
fast-room and caught up that girl’s 
cushion, and shook it backwards and 
forward as if it was her, and I was 
tearing her heart out. 

It came undone, of course. I ought 
to have remembered that Lena never 
will be able to sew. The whole side 
ripped open, and the setting sun came 
in at the window and gleamed over 
the work-table on to the stuffing. 

I knew that red-gold tint. Nothing 
will ever burn it out of my eyes, even 
when they close them. Piles of it— 
that cushion wasn’t a small one— 
finer than mine, and as soft as gossa- 
mer. I lifted it, and gasped at the 
weight. I had never realised she 
could have so much. 

I sat down, with my head on the 
table, and howled. I saw that minute, 
along with that sunbeam, that I had 
been a perfect brute. For I thought 
I was in love with Ronald, but nothing 
would have made me give up even my 
hair for him, and if I had had Lena’s ! 
I saw that I couldn’t know anything 
whatever about the way she loved, 
and how I must have hurt her I didn’t 
want to know. I sobbed and sobbed, 
till my eyes were quite spoilt, and then 
got up. I couldn’t go on with it any 
longer. 

I got on my bike, and went straight 
off to Ronald’s. He was at the gate, 
and took me into the garden. Then 
I told him every word, as hard as I 
could, without looking at him. I 
told him all about Tom’s adventures at 
tle picnic, and how I knew about it, 
and even why I had kept quiet. I 
told him about the cushion, too. I 
thought Lena would feel a fool telling 
him herself, and, besides, it might give 
him a shock when he met her indoors. 

When I had finished he turned right 
round, with his back to me, and waited 
for ages. At last he faced me. 

**1’m afraid I must ask you to con- 
sider ‘our engagement at an end,” he 
said. His mouth and chin were awful, 
and I couldn’t get up as far as his 
eyes. 


“All said, 


right,”’ I 
**I don’t care a bit about you,’’ and 


cheerfully. 
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then I ran out at the gate, and rode 
off. I was afraid afterwards I had 
been rather rude, but I didn’t want 
him to think I was going to break my 
heart over him. 

I went off to Lena, but he was there 
first. I peeped through the kitchen 
window—fancy her letting him follow 
her in there! She looked just like a 
sweet baby of eighteen months, when 
its hair is beginning to come round 
its face. I never saw any one with 
such a nice and good expression be- 
fore, and I’ve never quite hated her 
since. He was looking perfectly 
radiant, though why any one. should 
want Lena without her hair I don’t 
know. I just caught them kissing, 
before I cut off by the back way. It 
must have been the first time too, be- 
cause Lena was struck all of a heap, 
and hid her face on his shoulder. 

When I got home I felt lonely and 
horrid, and began to think of my poor 
second string. I was horribly afraid 
he might hear something about it all, 
and then where should I be? He 
wouldn’t hear anything about it from 
the outside world, as they would be 
married and done with long before he 
came back, but they would have to 
get his address to send him some wed- 
ding-cake, and nothing was more 
likely than that Ronald would write 
to him, and let out all sorts of things. 
Even if he heard that we had been en- 
gaged, that would be quite enough, 
for the dear boy had been under the 
impression that I was engaged to him. 
So I went round the next morning to 
see Lena, and ask her to take care that 
nothing transpired. I was delayed on 
the way by Jim wondering what made 
me throw Ronald over. 

** Who told you?’’ I asked. 

** Cartwright himself.’’ 

‘* Well, I had my reasons,’ I said, 
and went on. I can’t think what in- 
duced him to tell people that, but, of 
course, it was awfully convenient for 
me, because if they had known that he 
had broken it off every one would have 
wanted to know what I had done to be 
thrown over for. 

Lena ran out to meet me, and I 
said I was sorry, or something, and 
she kissed me. Then she took me in, 
and gave me biscuits and things, talc. 
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ing hard all the time. She explained 
that she went off that afternoon to 
walk in the sun, and prove that it 
didn’t kill her. 

**It would now,”’’ I said. It was 
the last dig I ever gave her, and she 
laughed with delight. 

** Yes,’’ she said, ‘‘ I shall do every- 
thing that Ronald wants now.’’ 

At last I broached the important 
subject. She opened her eyes, and 
stared at me. 

“* You won’t, will you?’’ I said, im- 


ploringly. 
“*Oh, no,’ said Lena, in a puzzled 
way. ‘‘ We won’t, but——”’ 


** Well?” I said. 

** Aren’t you going to tell him your- 
self?’’ she gasped out, at last. 

I stamped with indignation. 

“Don’t you see?’ I said. ‘* I’m 
afraid if he knew he’d never have any- 
thing more to do with me.”’ 

** But, surely, that’s why,’’ 
Lena. 

‘Oh, well,’’ I said, ‘‘ I’m not like 

ou.”’ 

** Perhaps the difference isn’t in us,”’ 
said Lena. 

I couldn’t imagine what she meant 
at the time, but in the middle of the 
afternoon it flashed across me, and I 
was so furious at her daring to say 
that Tom wasn’t every bit as good as 
Ronald that I sat down that minute, 
and wrote to Tom telling him every 


said 
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single thing, so as to show that he 
had as good an influence on me as 
anybody ever had on anybody. 

It was five days before I heard, and 
I thought it was five weeks. I never 
felt anything for Ronald like what I 
did in waiting for Tom’s answer. I 
stayed awake at night, and I wonder 
my poor bit of hair didn’t go grey. 
Oh, it was awful! 

Tom wrote back to say it wasn’t his 
way of falling in love, to worry his 
head about the girl acting a bit off the 
square. 

I have never wanted Ronald or any 
other man since I got that letter. He 
is coming back soon, and I keep his 
photograph near the matches, so that 
I can look at in the night. He has 
a good face, and very decent eyes, 
and I have always said a handsome 
face on the whole is much better. than 
just wonderful eyes, or any one 
feature. I squirm when I think of 
the way I went on, and I don’t think 
I am so popular as I was, but I feel as 
if everything was going to be all right 
when Tom comes back. 

“TI thought it must make some 
difference to be engaged to Ronald for 
six weeks,’’ said Lena. 

I’m awfully glad I did tell Tom the 
truth, because they won’t be married 
and done with as soon as I thought. 
Lena insists on waiting till she can 
wear a veil. 




















A Near Thing. 


By Harold Blind. 


ACFLOYD lowered his tele- 
scope. 
‘‘Were you ever up the 
Yang-tse?’’ I asked. 

‘“T was,’’ said he, as he jerked his 
mighty, tar-stained thumb towards the 
white headland which the ‘‘ Reed- 
warbler ’’ had just rounded. ‘‘ In the 
‘ Wagtail,’ which is her sister ship !” 

The sun was piling up the domes 
and turrets at his setting, and turned 
the Channel to seething gold, as we 
walked inland along the _ water- 
meadows by the trout stream. Mac- 
Floyd went on :— 

‘*T’ll tell you what happened, sir, 
eleven years ago, and they are doing 
the same thing now, I hear. 

‘*You know the ‘ Wagtail’s’ sort, 
I suppose, sir—forty Celestials, about 
fourteen bluejackets, and a popgun or 
two. She was patrolling the estuary 
and the lower river, and suppressing 
piracy was part of our little game. I 
dare say you’ve heard of it. . . . 
Ah! The papers do get little 
bits now and again. You’ll remember 
the looting of the ‘ Lily,’ and the fate 
of the ‘ Hip-Sing,’ and ‘ Shan-San’ 


affair, I suppose? . . . Just so, 
just so! 
ef we were a long 


way up the river, when one day a boat 
hails us and a Chinaman comes over 
the side and gives the captain a letter. 
Next thing we knows is that we’re 
told to hoist the boat aboard, and then 
up-stream we goes as fast as our tin- 
pot engines can drive her. ‘ What 
was up?’ I'll tell you! . . 
in the evening it leaked out that 
the letter is from a missionary saying 
as how a whole batch of Christians 
had been collared by the Mandarin and 
stuck in a gaol where they were looking 
forward to the usual little attentions 
if someone didn’t protest. The mis- 
sionary’s messages were intended for 
his Britannic Majesty’s Consul and the 
Viceroy of the Province, but the con- 
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vert who smuggled it out of the city 
was just about as ‘ slim’ as they make 
"em, and he gave it to the proper per« 
sons. 

‘*Now, I must tell you that our 
Lieutenant-Commander, Mr. Rawby, 
was a bit gone on one of the mission 
ladies, as pretty a girl as ever was, 
and just out from home. 

‘* So up the river we slogs, and the 
old man does nothing but curse and 
curse and curse for more steam. I know 
how he felt, sir. On the afternoon of the 
next day we feared the shoals would 
stop us, and we slowed down to nine 
knots, and then to five. But, for all 
that, towards nightfall, we sighted 
the pagodas of a considerable town. 
Later on, we lays to before a thunder- 
ing strong boom across the river. We 
sees junks by the quays, and crowds 
watching us. The town was walled, 
and ditched, and palisaded and bari- 
caded, and we see some guns as was 
trained our way. 

** Before very long, a gorgeous 
barge, all gilt and vermilion, put out 
from the bank, and we sees a lot of 
most splendacious officials on board of 


her. So we does things slap-up, real 
style, guards at the gangways, 
buglings, butt-bangings, orderings, 


and all the rest of it. The Mandarin’s 
Chief - Joss-Stick-Burner-in-Extraord- 
inary, or something like that, comes 
up the side, with his ugly yellow face 
all asmile, and what he said, robbed of 
its soft-sawder, was like this. ‘ The 
Mandarin had placed the foreign 
devils, male and female, in safety, to 
prevent them falling victims to the 
much-to-be-regretted fury of an uncon- 
trollable mob. If he released them, 
the maddened populace would sack his 
Yamen, burn the town, destroy every- 
thing, and kill everybody, the mission 
folk included. Could he but possess 
one regiment of the new soldiers of the 
mighty Viceroy Yuan, all would be 
well, but without it he was absoe 
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blooming-lutely helpless. He _ had 
only pretended to torture his good 
friends at the Mission to appease the 
ferocious rioters clamouring for his 
head. ‘The arrival of the gunboat had 
raised the fanatics to frenzy and, if 
we did not go down-stream at once, 
horrible things which made him shud- 
der to think of might happen and, 
well he couldn’t jolly well 
answer for Christian lives if we 
stayed.’ Of course, it was all bloom- 
ing rot, but, to our surprise, we gets 
orders to put about, and just at sun- 
set we dropped away from the boom. 
The men were awful wild about it, and 
were all agog to shell the town, 
though, bar setting it on fire in parts, 
I think our little quick-firers could 
have done but small damage. 


‘* The sun sank into the mists over 
the never-ending flats like a red foot- 


ball, till everything grew grey and 
brown, and the stars flashed up the 


sky, one after another, when the East 
got dark. 

“* Presently, along comes O'Malley, 
and: ‘I want four men to come 
ashore,’ said he, ‘ who’ll volunteer ? ’ 
He was a wild Irishman, and our boat- 
swain. 

““*T will!’ says I. ‘And I, and 
I, and I!’ calls three A.B.’s by name 
Parker, Hughes, and Smith. ~ 

*** What’s it for?’ 

*** To take a boat. . To get 
into the city. To bring out the par- 
sons and the women, or to perish in 
the attempt, along with them. The 
boat will creep up and wait below the 
boom, which the ‘ Wagtail’ will 
charge at 2 a.m. precisely. We'll take 
three Chinks with us and disguise our- 


we asks. 


selves as natives. It’s cutlasses and 
revolvers. So there you are, 
bhoys. Tumble up and look slippy 


about it!’ 
** When I thought of English women, 
and more especially of Mr. Rawby’s 
sweet young lass, being in the hands 
and at the mercy of these yellow swine 
—you know the tales they tell of ‘em 
—my blood fairly boiled. I don’t 
know how it was, but a bit of poetry 
came into my mind. 
Here Mack loyd paused a moment. 
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** Ah, this was it,’’ he went on :— 


‘ By the hands that drove her forward 
As she plunged and yawed and sheered, 
God or devil, man or woman, 
Was there anything we feared?’... 


There wasn’t, in 


No! By heavens! 
no more than 


them old days .. . 
there is now! .. . 

‘*So the ‘ Wagtail’ was headed, 
dead slow, up river, as us eight men, 
for we took him as had brought the 
news for guide, pulls away for the 


bank. We keeps along it for some 
distance, lands and makes for the 
town. We was to make our way 


round it, with the notion of getting in 
by the river frontage above it. They 
would never expect us from that side 
the boom, we thought. We does ten 
miles in record time, and at last we 
steals a boat from a hut on the bank 
and drifts down to where the city 
shows black upon the sky. But in the 
middle of it hung the glare of a fire, 
and we hears a noise like a blooming 
heehive. 

‘* Of course, our disguises wouldn't 
have been no good at all if any one had 
held us up, but the Chinese tars would 
have brought it off by doing all the 
chow-chow. We trusted in the main 
to our luck, and if I may say so, sir, 
to our pluck. 

‘* After a bit we got safely alongside 
the wharves amongst the deserted 
shipping, hooked on, sent two spies 
ashore and waited. From the shadow 
where we lay the whole sky was red 
with the fire, and sparks were sailing 
over. Before very long a head was 
shoved over the quay-edge and a voice 
whispered :— 


“** Allee lightee. . Come one 
time! Hully! People kill mission- 
alies. Mandaein no good! He 


We pletend kill 


onlee fight for show. 


them, too. . . . We lescue them, 
Savvy?’ 
‘** A foine oidea, entoirely!’ says 


O'Malley. ‘Come on, my bhoys!’ 
All the time I was thinking of Mr. 
Rawby’s girl as we goes up narrow 
alleys through hurrying groups, till we 
strikes a dense, jabbering mob what 
was waving lanterns and torches like 
they dces in a pantomime. The palace 




















roofs glittered dully in the light, and 
some big pot or other was bellowing 
from over its gateway. The rabble 
howled when he had done, and surged 
up to the wall like a wave, and like a 
wave broke and swept back into the 
teeth of the next. We heard some 
scattered firing, and the battering of 
wogd and iron. Then the crowd began 
to Move, and we knew that the gates 
were open or had been broken down. 
Volleys ripped out, and we heard the 
bullets winging high over our heads. 
Seemingly the Imperial Troops isn’t 
out to kill, thinks I, and the local 
chaps are leading the blessed riot. All 
of a sudden the mass began to move, 
just like piled-up water pouring 
through a busted dam. 

‘* We fights our way through with 
the current, and presently finds our- 
selves in a swirling eddy in the outer 
courtyard. All the people were nosing 
about like dogs hot on a lost scent. 

‘* Suddenly I feels a tug on my arm 
and a Chinaman peers into my face. I 
gets a grip on his throat, and his eyes 
rolls up, and he whistles :— 

‘** Me Klistian! Me fliend of Klis- 
tian. Me show you them.’ I lets 
go a bit on hearing this, and he says, 


‘Me see you Shanghai one — two 
year! You lemember—me do wash- 
ing!’ 


‘“He was dressed as an Imperial 
soldier. 

*** You’re Wu-Sung,’ says I, still 
holding him. ‘If you no play true I 
kill you, savvy? Take us to them!’ 

‘‘He says, ‘ Allee lightee!’ and I 
slackens my hold. 

“*T gets the rest of us together, and 
we makes for a little door in the 
shadow of a _ corner. Wu-Sung 
knocked, and it opened, oilily, and shut 
behind us, He gave a password to 
two sentries. We thinks that as like 
as not it’s a trap, but we trusts io 
fighting to get out of it with the 
teachers and their women-folk. 


‘““Well, sir, we seem to have 
stepped straight out of Hell into 
Paradise, and to hear the demons 
rollicking _ outside. A beautiful 


garden it was — all 
white blossom 
newly-risen moon. 


pink and 
a-gleaming in the 
The row was now 


only a hoarse grumble, with shots and 
yells Standing above it as we passed 
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into a little enclosure finer than any- 
thing I’ve ever seen. Some human 
shapes were huddled round a fountain 
set amidst the greenest, softest turf, 
and the water was tinkling into its 
basin. 

‘** The Klistians!’ said Wu-Sung 
dully. 

‘* We ran towards them. ‘ Holy Vir- 
gin!’ says O’Malley, cutting with his 
cutlass the bonds of the two women 
who had been left to endure thirst and 
watch the agonies of their companions 
sewn up in raw bullock hides, which 
shrink as they dry. o 0  & O66 YOu 
know all about it, sir! . . .’ 

‘* Ah, Well! We set them free and 
gave them to drink, but they were too 
far gone. After a look at them O’ Malley 
says to me, sharp, ‘ Take away the 
women!’ and I and Smith hoists the 
poor, dazed things in our arms and 
carries them after Wu-Sung. O’Mal- 
ley’s face was like one of them statues 
of the Roman Generals I’ve seen in the 
British Museum. Presently he caught 
us up and said, ‘Give me that girl, 
Smith!’ and then to Wu-Sung, 
‘Which way?’ 

‘* The whole sky towards the river 
was red with sheets of flame and driv- 
ing clouds of bloody smoke and golden 
sparks, and a hell of a din came roll- 
ing across, and suddenly there was 
the thud—thud—thud of guns. 

‘«* Shure, someone’s caused a di- 
varshion, thanks be!’ says O’Malley. 

‘Show the quiet way out, ye hay- 
thens, or I’Jl kill ye!’ 

‘The palace gardens were all de- 
serted now, and we hurried on, half- 
¢arrying our almost-fainting charges, 
at the heels of Wu-Sung and the con- 
vert Tsi-Ping, who had brought the 
letters.to Mr. Rawby. 

‘*Wu-Sung seemed to know the 
place inside out—every inch of it, and 
he leads us to agate in the outer wall 
at the rear of the main entrance to the 
Yamen. As we passed out two men 
sprang across our path, but we cut 
them down. 

‘We threaded the empty by-ways 
of the city unnoticed, till somebody 
fired at us from a house. So we takes 
to running, and sprints towards the 
quays, with the clamour of a hue and 
cry behind us. 

‘** O’Malley and I were carrying the 
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girls, and, strong as we were, this 
made us go slow after the first dash. 
So we changes with Hughes and Par- 
ker, and loses precious time. You 
have no idea, sir, what the weight of 
a girl gets to when you’re running for 
your lives. But would we have left 
them? .. . No, sir, not us! 

‘* Well, as I was saying, they kept 
popping out of houses, and we had 
them snapping at our calves all the 
time—the dogs! At last we gets into 


a narrow road, and sees the water not 
two hundred yards ahead. Poor old 
Wu-Sung throws up his arms, and 


behind us a house collapses with a 
crash in a cloud of dust and flame. 


“““The ‘‘ Wagtail!’’ Good old 
*“Wagtail!’’’ we gasps, and we 
hears our footy little guns banging 
away, and the small shells exploding 


and knocking spots out of the rotten 


houses. At that, sir. . . I’m tell- 
ing you the truth... we got 
wings! . . . for fifty vards! And 


none too soon, for the mob was clos- 
ing up again. 

‘* Then says O'Malley, ‘ Parker, 
you’re single; give the girl to Smith! 
And Hughes, you useless dog, turn 
yours over to MacF loyd! That’s 
it, my bhoys! Now get to the river 
and shwim!’ he shouts to me and 
Smith as he wheels about with Hughes 
and Parker, and we hears their pis- 
crack-crack-cracking as we 
stumbles on. The three Chinese tars 
stuck to us like Trojans, when they 
might have slipped off into the mélée 
unbeknownst. The shots behind us 
stopped, and we knew that our pals 
were at hand-grips. 

‘* We reaches the quay all safe, but 
a lot of blighters starts potting at us 
from a junk, and then a lot more comes 
tearing down the road . . . andour 
messmates had gone under! ... 
Poor old O’Malley, one of the best! 


tols 
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So was Hughes, and Parker was ane 
other. . . . I often thinks of 
MS «2 

‘But I must cut it short. I shouts 
to the Chinese tars who was returning 
the fire from the junk lively :— 

“You get the girls into that 
snake-boat by them stairs, and we'll 
keep back this bally crew!’ 

* But back comes one of 
boat shoves off, and says, ‘ Me stay, 
tco!’ So the two seamen and Tsi- 
Ping, the convert, pulls away, while 
the beggars on the junk keeps pepper- 
ing them, and the girls are lying in 
the bottom of the boat. And we covers 
their retreat from behind a pile of 
cotton-bales. 

*** It’s all over!’ thinks I, ‘ but 
Rawby’s girl is safe. . . . They’ll 
rush us now!’ when I hears a cheer 
and catches a squint of a white boat 
and belted white men in white ducks, 
with shiny bayonets, pulling like hell 
towards us. The yellow pigtails sees 
them, too, and they all comes on to- 
gether like a pack of wolves. We 
hasn’t even time to jump in and swim 
for it, and I don’t seem to remember 
nothing but the boat foaming along- 
side the stairs and the men a-leaping 
out of her, and everything seemed 
blood ! ke ce 

‘We had arrived at the ‘ Hearts of 
Oak.”” 

‘* My word! I could do a ak, sir! 
Are you coming in? ”’ 

Me 3 6. gs > 3 
MacFloyd, as he emptied the mug, 
““Ah! the girls! . Well, Smith 
and I went to Mr. Rawby’s wedding, 
and the bride’s mother said as how 
she didn’t like sailormen, because they 
drink too much and frightened the 
parrot so that he used words that she 
never taught him. But, in spite of 
that, the bride and her maids kissed us 
before all the folk!’ 


"em as the 


























After the Operation. 


By Denzil O’Malim. 


HE first thing that reached my 

drugged senses was the scent 

of lilies. Ah! So the operation had 

been fatal. I was in heaven. I did 

not open my eyes, but I sniffed con- 

tentedly, and felt a feeble gratitude for 
the angelic odour. 

Then I began to feel disgustingly 
sick. Surely that wasn’t a usual con- 
dition for the blessed. It annoyed me 
so mvch that I opened my eyes with a 
protesting groan. 

‘‘ Don’t move,”’ 
beside me, ‘‘ you’re all right. 
been a splendid success.”’ 

I looked round my own familiar bed- 
room, slowly realising that I was alive, 
after all, and that the pretty girl at my 
bedside was no angel, but the trim little 
hospital nurse who was in charge of 
me. 

‘‘Am I going to 
whispered. ae 

‘‘Of course. You'll be out again in 
no time. Now lie still, and go to 
sleep.”’ 

‘*T thought I was in heaven. 
lilies 4: 

‘* Yes, they’re lovely. What friends 
vou must have! They’ve sent you 
flowers enough to decorate a church. 
Yes, I’ve put them in water. You 
shall see them by-and-by. Go to sleep 
now.”’ 

] obeyed. When I woke, many hours 
)-‘er, 1 was strong enough to protest 
against the hushing treatment, and to 
demand my letters. 

‘* Yes, ever such a lot have come,”’ 
the pretty little nurse told me. ‘‘ And 


said a quiet voice 
It’s 


get well?’’ I 


The 


more flowers. Look! ”’ She laid a 
s:tci.cid bunch of red roses on the 
ceverlet. 

I glanced at the card attached. On 


it was written ‘‘ With Beryl’s fondest 
love.’’ 
“Who is Beryl?’? I wondered. 


*“I’m sure I don’t know,’’ said 
Nurse Lawson, rather tartly. ‘‘ Look 
at the back of the card. Oh, yes— 


The Firs, Balham.”’ 
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‘“ Why, that’s Miss Everett.” 

‘* She called twice yesterday, and 
once the day before,’’ remarked Nurse 
Lawson. ‘‘ Wanted to come up and 
see you.”’ 

** Don’t let her.’’ 

**Of course not. If you saw one 
you’d have to see all, and the rate at 
which they’ve been coming is some- 
thing amazing. Here are the cards— 
Miss Wentworth, Miss Symons, Miss 
Broad, Miss Jackson, as well as the 
lady from Balham, and a pretty widow 
—Madame Somebody. ‘Two of them 
met on the doorstep, and glared at one 
another ; one tried to bribe John to let 
her in; and a girl with frizzy hair— 
well, I had to be quite rude to her be- 
fore she would go. They gave me an 


awful time. But—why, what’s the 
matter? ”’ 

‘Great Scot!’ I gasped. ‘‘ The 
letters !’’ 

** What letters ?’’ 

‘“‘ The letters I wrote. Ring for 


John—quick !”” 

‘‘ Not unless you lie down and keep 
still,’ said Nurse Lawson, master- 
fully. 

‘* You don’t understand. 
fearful !’’ 

** Keep still.’’ 

She was keeping a firm hand on my 
shoulder to hold me down when John 
entered. 

** John, the six letters I wrote before 
the operation, and told you not to post 
unless—unless things went wrong ?’? 

**"VYes, sir?’’ 

*““ Where are they, you idiot ?’2 

John gaped at me. 

**Can’t you answer, man? 
the devil——”’ 

*“Oh,’’ said Nurse Lawson, ‘‘I 
say some letters on the desk, and I 
thought they had been forgotten, so 
when I went out for my exercise I 
posted them.”’ 

‘* Posted them !’’ I yelled, springing 
up in bed. 

"Ss 


It’s too 


What 


Does it matter ?’2 
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‘* Matter! Good heavens! You’ve 
ruined me!’’ 


And then I suppose I fainted. 
oe * * 


For weeks I was very ill. I believe 
that I developed fever, and nearly 
died. When I pulled round again, I 
was too weak to do anything but lie in 
a dreamy condition, and watch the slim 
figure of my little nurse flitting about 
the room. One day it struck me that 
she looked pale and tired. What was 
the matter with her? What was the 
matter with me—what caused the dark 
cloud of trouble that haunted me all 
through my delirium? Then I re- 
membered. 

‘** The letters !’’ I moaned. 

Nurse Lawson was at my side in a 
minute. We’ll make that all right,’’ 
she said, comfortingly. 

‘You don’t know how bad it is.’ 

‘IT know a good deal. You talked 


bd 


ia your delirium. When you’re 
stronger, you shall tell me the rest, 


and we'll find a way out of the trouble 
—yes, we will.’’ 

**T can’t rest for the thought of it !’’ 

*“ Would it help vou if we were to 
talk a little now? Very well. But, 
if you get excited we will stop. I'll 
t2u you first what I know. You have 
been—friendly—with several ladies. 
You were not in love with any one, 
but you liked them all very much. Is 
that right ?’’ 

I nodded. 

** Well, when the question arose of 
this operation, and you thought it pos- 
sible that you might die, you felt very 
tenderly towards your friends.”’ 

‘* Sentimentally.”’ 

‘*Call it what you like. So you 
wrote—well, affectionate letters to all 
these ladies, and gave orders that they 
were to be posted if anything happened 
to you. I think, perhaps, you put 
things rather more strongly than you 
would have done if you had expected 
to recover.” 

‘Much more strongly.’’ 

‘* Then, like the idiot I am, I posted 
th letters, and—and your friends took 
th... for proposals, and so you are en- 
gaged to all six.’ 


‘‘It was a proposal. I said I could 


not die without letting her know of my 
love.”’ 
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“* Which one?”’ 

‘“Why, all. There was only one 
letter. I copied it six times. It was,’’ 
I said,’ thoughtfully, ‘‘a beautiful 


letter. I felt that I could not improve 
on it.”’ 

Nurse , Lawson’ gurgled with 
laughter. 


‘“That’s very unkind,’’ I remon- 
strated. 

oS A a But, you know, you 
really are Now, I think that this 
tangle is going to smooth itself out 
quite easily. I can’t be sure, yet, but 
what I want you to do is just to keep 
quiet and grow strong, and trust 
everything to me. Will you?’’ 

I promised. It was good to shift 
my worries on to her _ capable 
shoulders. 

‘*T’ll tell you one thing for your 
comfort. They’ve stopped sending 
flowers,’’ said Nurse Lawson. 

A week passed, and I grew much 
stronger. I was able to turn in bed, 
and notice with pleasure all the little 
dainty arrangements which my nurse 
had made about the room. One thing 
only did not please me—the presence 
of a great bowl of clove pinks on the 
mantelpiece. 

‘“Who sent those?’’ I 
fully. 

‘* Oh, the pinks !’’ said Nurse Law- 
son, reddening. ‘‘ Nobody sent them.”’ 

‘‘Did you get them?’’ I asked, 
sharply. 

‘* Ye-es,’’ she admitted. 

‘Have you engaged a secretary to 
answer the letters ?”’ 

‘‘It wasn’t necessary.’’ 

‘* But, surely, my half-dozen fiancées 
have called and written every day ?’’ 

‘‘ They haven’t called, and they’ve 
only written once since Wednesday 
week. To tell the truth, I think 
you’re free.” 

‘* But how ?”’ 

‘*T musn’t tell you.’ 

‘*T insist on knowing.”’ 

‘* Wait till you are better.’ 

John sidled into the room. He 
locked like a walking funeral. 

‘* John,’’ I said, ‘‘ can you give me 
anv idea why no one has called to in- 
quire for me lately ?”’ 

‘Don’t tell him,’’ 
begged. 


Sorry. 


ing 





’ 


asked fret- 


9 


, 


,’ 


Nurse Lawson 





















AFTER: THE 


“I order you, John!”’ 

‘* Well, sir, I think it’s your mis- 
fortunes has scared off the females— 
begging your pardon, the ladies, sir.”’ 

“My misfortunes ?”’ 

‘“] suppose you’ll have to be told 
now,”’ said Nurse Lawson, glaring at 
John. ‘‘ Your firm—G, Ferrars and 
Co.—it’s bankrupt. The papers have 
been full of it I——, John can ex- 
plain.”’ « 

She turned away, and dabbed her 
eyes with a ridiculous little wisp of 
lace, which she took out of her apron 
pocket. 

‘* Paying twopence in the pound only, 
sir,’ John said.  ‘‘ Insolvency attri- 
buted to Stock Exchage speculations. 
No blame attaching to the senior part- 
sir—not a word be heard 


ner, to 
against him, sir, you may believe 


me.”’ 

** Thank you, John,’’ I said quietly. 
‘* Now bring me the letters.”’ 

I opened and read them one after 
another. Miss Wentworth, on think- 
ing the matter over, found that she 
had mistaken her feelings for me—her 
affection was that of a sister rather 
than a wife. Miss Everett's father 
objected to me on the ground of my 
political opinions and, much as she 
loved me, she could not defy her 
parents, even for my _ sake. Miss 
Symons felt that the call of duty came 
before that of mere human happiness, 
and proposed to devote the remainder 
of her life to good works. Madame 
Blissot had come to the conclusion that 
any further matrimonial venture would 
Le an insult to the memory of the de- 
parted M. Blissot. Miss Broad lost 
herself in vague regrets and excuses, 
while Miss Jackson came out well with 
a good frank letter, in which.she said 
that she was not suited to be a poor 
man’s wife, and that, until I was able 
to keep her in comfort, shé could not 
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think of marrying me. I laid down 
the last epistle with a sigh. 

‘* Oh, these women! ’’ I murmured, 
** What a set!”’ 

‘* But we aren’t all like that,’’ said 
my little nurse, turning quickly. 

‘* See how they all leave me, at the 
first hint of misfortune.”’ 

‘*Some of us are not quite such 
cruel, selfish, spiteful cats !’’ she cried, 
with a fine burst of indignaion. 

‘** At least, they have set me free.’’ 

“I’m so glad!”’ 

‘“ Are you?’’ I asked. She blushed, 
and began a hurried explanation. 

‘“ Why, yes, you see, it was partly 
my fault—I mean the letters—I should 
never have forgiven myself if you had 
been forced to marry them—I mean the 
ladies——”’ 

** All six?” 

‘* Of course not. Don’t be stupid.” 

‘And now,’’ I said, sadly, ‘** who 
am I going to marry? After being en- 
gaged six deep, I feel rather lonely. all 
by myself.” 

“‘It’s time for you to take 
tonic,’’ said my nurse, hastily. 

But I took hold of the hand which 
held the glass, and puiled her down 
towards me. ‘‘ You’ve been doing the 
work of six all through my illness,’’ I 
said. ‘‘ Won’t you go on with it, and 
keep me as your patient always ?”’ 

Later she remarked suddenly—she 
was sitting on the edge of the bed in a 
thoroughly unprofessional manner— 
** Oh, I’m so glad you’re poor !’’ 


your 


**Poor?’? I said. ‘‘Oh, you’re 
thinking of the newspaper! It’s my 


cousin’s firm that has gone to smash— 
George Ferrars and Co. You see, my 
name is Gerald, and my firm is Eyre, 
Lagan, and Ferrars, Limited. Poor 
old George !’’ 


“Dear Gerald!” murmured my 


nurse. 
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Star Gang. 


By M. A, Alexander. 


669M afraid,” said Kathleen plain- 
] tively. ‘If Ynyr doesn’t come 
back before it gets dark I shall 

die of fright.’’. 

She looked first over one shoulder 
and then over the other as she spoke, 
and her eyes dilated. 

‘‘ There is nothing to frighten you,” 
said I, with more contempt than I felt, 
for we were new to the bush, and its 
strange, brooding silence had told 
heavily on both our nerves. 

Kathleen began to cry. 

‘*T hate this place,’’ she sobbed, 


‘it’s breaking my heart! I don’t 
know why we ever left Mayo. Ynyr 


wili never make a fortune here out of 
that terrible saltbush, and we might 
have starved much more comfortably 
at home.”’ 

To this painful truth I made no 
answer. 

For five weeks of the two months 
which had elapsed since our arrival on 
my brother’s ‘‘ selection ’’ a horrible 
suspicion had increased daily in my 
mind—namely, that we had _ been 
‘‘done.’’ Ynyr, utterly ignorant of 
Australia and all connected with bush- 
life, was an easy prey for the unscru- 
pulous, and even he could not hide his 
dismay at the barrenness of our dearly- 
bought land. 

‘le was away now with our two 
ticket-of-leave men—on whom we all 
looked with the deepest suspicion— 
searching the neighbouring ranges for 
three stolen horses, an action which in 
itself proclaimed the depth of his ignor- 
ance, since the chances were that the 
*‘ lags ’’ themselves were the thieves. 

Kathleen and I had been alone since 
early morning, a prey to heat, fear, 
and that dreadful, sinister stillness that 
hangs like a pall over the bush. In 
my heart I sympathised deeply with 
her distress; but since to do so openly 
was to increase it, I sat silent, and 


stared out through the quivering heat 
haze at the scene which I was fast 


learning to loathe—the scanty salt- 
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bush, the rails of the horse-yard, ‘ankle 
deep in sand, the black pines to the 
right, the blue gums to the left, with 
the red-hot sunlight shimmering on 
their flat, motionless, grey leaves. 

The sound of a horse roused us 
both. 

‘‘Ynyr at last!” sighed my sister, 
drying her eyes—then, ‘‘ Oh! it’s not 
Ynyr. It’s—it’s that young policeman 
who was here last week, Brian 
O’Donnell! ”’ 

Brian O’Donnell it was, or at least 
the battered travesty of him—a dusty, 
bloodstained, ragged figure, swaying 
in his saddle, and holding with bleeding 
hands to the mane. As his mare 
stopped of her own accord, he lifted 
his head, gave a groan, and then 
toppled slowly down over her shoulder 
into the sand. 

Kathleen began to cry again. 

** He’s come to tell us that Ynyr has 
been murdered! ’’ she sobbed, clutch- 
ing at me as I ran out to the man’s 
assistance, and all the time that I was 
struggling to free his foot from the 
stirrup in which it had stuck she kept 
repeating the sentence. 

O’Donnell, who was young—hardly 
more than a boy—dragged himself up 
after a second, and stood with one arm 
ove- his mare’s withers grimacing 
horribly. The breast of his coat was 
wet with blood, blood trickled in a thin 
black stream down his right hand, 
smears of it reddened his face. 

** Water,’’ he whispered, ‘‘ water!” 
and then, as I ran in to get it, added, 


‘“*A fresh horse—I want a fresh 
horse.”’ 

The words struck a chill to my 
heart. Australia in this year 1846 was 


the home of crime. The need of a 
fres’, horse suggested flight, tis condi- 
tion a desperate encounter su: little 
time ago. 

‘* We haven’t a horse,’’ I said as I 
handed him the glass. 

He looked at his mare even before 
he gulped down the water. 
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“No. horse—good heavens!’ he 
muttered huskily. 

‘* Anyhow, wn aren’t fit to ride,’’ I 
put in. 

‘‘T must,” he answered. ‘‘ The 
Black Star gang from the diggings are 
after me—I gave ’em the slip at Myall 
Gully.”’ ; F 

He spoke in gasps, supporting him- 
self against the mare, who stood with 
her legs extended and her tongue out, 
evidently dead beat. 

My heart sank still further. Myall 
Gully was a bare five miles away, and 
the reputation of the Black Star gang 
—a band of ruffians who had terror- 
ised the whole district—had come 
luridly to us on various side-winds. 

‘‘Mr. Smith, the inspector, didn’t 
pass here, I suppose?’’ asked the 
young man, after a second’s silence. 
‘He didn’t, ye say? Well, he might 
yet. An’ if he did—if he did—— ”’ 
© eee ? 

But the sentence went unfinished, 
cut short by a cough, and a second 
later the speaker slipped down in a 
heap under his mare’s chest. 

He was a light little man, and Kath- 
leen and I got him into the house be- 
tween us. To revive him, or even to 
stop the blood which oozed through 
his closed lips and ran in streams from 
the breast of his coat, was another 
matter, and one which found us help- 
less. 

The reason for his pursuit came to 
light as we were trying to stanch the 
bullet wounds—a small leather bag 
hung round his neck, containing about 
thirty magnificent unset diamonds and 
a letter addressed to the Governor of 
Fort Swan. 

While I was refastening the bag 
Kathleen came in from the verandah. 

“‘There’s a man galloping up to 
this house, Nuala. I suppose it’s Mr. 
Smith, the inspector,’’ she gasped, 
with a shuddering glance at the 
wounded man. ‘‘ Shall I call to him?’’ 

> oe” 

A minute later I heard the click of 
spurs, the gruff note of a voice, and 
Kathleen’s eager, soft tones raised in 
incoherent explanation. 

‘“Oh, Nuala, that poor policeman 
has a bag of diamonds on him,’’ she 
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exclaimed, as she pushed open the 
kitchen door. 

I looked beyond her to the figure of 
Mr. Smith, the inspector, which 
loomed large on the threshold. He 
was a heavily-built, unshaven man, in 
an ill-fitting uniform buttoned awry. 
Like Shakspeare’s messenger, he 
seemed ‘‘ bloody with spurring, fiery 
red with haste,’’ and his nostrils were 
still dilating from the speed of his 
journey. 

** There are half a dozen scoundrels 
on my heels,’’ he said, glancing first 
at the limp figure on the floor and then 
at me. ‘* Have you a horse? None!”’ 

He looked round him with a quick, 
flurried air; turned irresolutely, and 
once more surveyed me. 

Before I could speak, Kathleen, who 
kad slipped out again on to the 
verandah, cried, ‘‘ Mr. Smith, two men 
are running across the horse-yard to- 
wards the house! ’’ 


Mr. Smith jumped; his hand went to 


his belt. He glared all round the 
kitchen. 
“We'll have to hold the place 


against them,’’ he said, hoarsely. 

Kathleen flew back into the middle 
of the kitchen, white as a sheet. ‘‘ Oh, 
are they the—the—men who did 
that?’’ she wailed, nodding at the 
fainting man. 

Mr. Smith did not trouble to answer. 
He had rushed across to the window, 
and was flinging to the shutters. 

“* If they get in it’s all up with me!” 
he muttered. Our share of the danger 
apparently concerned him little. 

Before I could lay down the sponge 
which I had been using on O’Donnell’s 
wound, the inspector had dashed into 
the room off the kitchen that Kathleen 
and I shared and I heard the 
shutters banged there also. Agitation 
sc obvious put the finishing touch to 
my own fears,. which had been gather- 
ing like thunder-clouds. I sprang up 
and flew to bolt, bar, and lock both 
doors of the house. 

It was a long, low, primitive three- 
roomed building with a verandah in 
front, not unlike the inn at Glenrowan, 
where nearly forty years later the 
Kellys made their last stand.” One 
door opened on to the verandah and 
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another into the garden at the back, 
and each room had a window, so that, 
all told, there were five points at which 
the enemy could attack us simul- 
taneously; but the house itself had 
been constructed to withstand possible 
attack from the Myalls or wild blacks, 
and was more strongly put together 
than the average bush hut of the 
period. Nevertheless, horrid misgiv- 
ings assailed me as I ran the bolts in 
the back door.’ Kathleen, of course, 
alsandoned herself to tears. 

When it was all done, shutters shut, 
doors barred, all made as secure as 
might be, we stood, the inspector and 
I, and looked at one another in the 
hot, dim kitchen. Golden streaks of 
sunshine outlined the window and 
stole under both doors, making a 
strange, subdued, half-light—anything 
but reassuring to shaken nerves. I 
glanced unhappily at Mr. Smith, and 
Mr. Smith glanced unhappily at me, 
and each knew that the other was 
afraid. Kathleen, crying quietly, sat 
huddled behind a high chair with her 
head bent nearly to her lap. I could 
see her curls shaking against the nape 
of her neck, but no sound came. She 
was too petrified by terror. 

‘‘ Those shutters, they’ll go first,”’ 
whispered the inspector. ‘* Can you 
make any hand of a pistol? ”’ 

‘“1'll try,’’? I answered, wondering 
why my tongue was suddenly dry. 

Mr. Smith handed me one with the 
shakiest fingers it has ever been my ill 
lot to see. 

‘*It’s loaded; you’ve only got to 
cock it,’’ he stuttered. 

A little ghost of a wail came from 
Kathleen. ‘‘I hear them coming. 
They’re close. Oh! oh!’’ she sobbed 
under her breath, putting both hands 
over her ears. 

Mr. Smith moistened his lips, and 
looked at me with an agonized expres- 
sion on his grey face. 

‘*No row—as quiet and quick as 
you can, boys,’’ said a voice suddenly 
outside the back door. ‘‘ By heavens, 
but he’ll pay for this when we catch 
him!” 

There was a laugh at the words, or 
rather several laughs. By them and 


by the dull thud of feet on the sandy 
ground I guessed the enemies’ num- 
ber to be considerable. 
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** How many of the gang are there, 
Mr. Smith? ’’ I whispered. 

“* Six,”? he muttered, rubbing his 
wet forehead with his left sleeve; ‘‘ no; 
five. My God! if they get in, I'll 
blow my brains out! ”’ 

I looked at him with lifted eye 
brows. He had made so far no refer- 
ence to the danger Kathleen and I 
ran, had expressed no regret for the 
risk brought on us by his presence. 

I conceived a sudden dislike of the 
man — more, a sudden contempt. 
Plainly, if my own life or my sister’s 
were to be saved we must compass the 
matter ourselves—that is, I must. For 
the present, of course, there was no- 
thing to be done but wait. 

All the sounds made outside were 
audible through the log walls, and tu 
follow our enemies’ movements was 
easy. 

Their first step consisted in walking 
round the hut shaking the doors and 
the windows. That done, they 
gathered themselves on the verandah 
and talked together infow undertones. 
with occasional pauses to spit and 
swear. 

As a result of the council of war a 
bang came at the door and a voice 
called ‘‘ Miss O’Malley!”’ 

** Don’t answer,’’ whispered the in- 
spector. 

** Miss O’Malley,”’ cried the voice 
again, and then, with an oath, ‘‘ the 
d——d girl ain’t there, I believe.” 

““On’y Harry and that infernal 
young trap [policeman], maybe. Likely 
O’Malley would have taken them girls 
along with him,’’ suggested another. 

‘“They aren’t very respectful in 
their reference to you, are they, Mr. 
Smith? ’’ I murmured, more to prove 
to myself that I could speak almost 
steadily than for any other reason. 

The inspector’s face contorted in a 
strange fashion. 

** Set to on the door, boys. What 
are you waiting for?’ cried a 
third voice angrily, and the speaker 
proceeded to detail what he would do 
to Harry when he got him. 

The programme seemed to be too 
much for Mr. Smith, who turned 
fiercely to me. 

‘‘ Any whisky in the house? ’’ he 
asked. 

I pointed to a bottle which stood on 
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the floor near the young policeman’s 
limp body. : 

Mr. Smith picked it up and applied 
his lips to the mouth without cere- 
mony. = 

It was then that I noticed a sudden 
flicker of the wounded man’s eyelids. 
I knelt down beside him, and, lifting 
a glass with some whisky in it, poured 
a little down his throat. 

He opened his eyes for a second, 
looked at the inspector, who stood 
with his back to us swallowing noisily, 
and then grimaced at me in the man- 
ner of a person trying to convey an 
unspoken message. 

** What is it? ’’ I asked. 

O’Donnell frowned and flung a 
quick, wary glance at Mr. Smith—not 
at all the glance one would have ex- 
pected from one member of a force to 
another—a glance of furious enmity; 
and then, as the inspector turned, shut 
his eyes again, é- : 

“Any sign of that fellow coming 
to?’? asked Mr. Smith. 

“*None,’”’ said I, acting on an im- 
pulse which I hardly understood; “‘ I 
think he’s dead.’’ 

The change in the inspector’s face 
was bad to see. 

** You little liar!’ he said, vicious- 
ly. ‘* I thought there was some- 
thing between you two—clear out 0’ 
that!” : 

He stooped as he spoke, flung me 
violently aside, and dropped on one 
knee beside Brian O’Donnell. 

As I crashed against the table-leg a 
sudden solution of the mystery flashed 
into my mind: the inspector’s cowar- 
dice, his untidy appearance, his des- 
perate haste, the reference to him as 
** Harry ”’ by the scoundrels outside, 
the glance and the grimace of O’Don- 
nell, who ten minutes earlier had 
shown such anxiety to meet him, all 
pointed to one thing, an impersonation 
of the real Mr. Smith by some rogue 
or other. . . . 

I was not given long to speculate on 
the matter. The pseudo-inspector had 
set to work to tear open the young 
man’s tunic with an utter disregard for 
his condition that confirmed me in my 
belief, and in order to have both hands 
free laid his pistol down on the floor. 

I, crouching where I had fallen, saw 
one of O’Donnell’s limp hands move 
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cautiously from his side towards the 
weapon, saw it reach it and close on 
the butt. Then there came a flounder, 
an oath from Mr. Smith, a second 
during which two writhing forms 
wrestled together on the floor, and a 
cracking pistol-shot. 

The smoke as it lifted showed a 
quivering rigid body, still jerking with 
the last eddies of life, and beyond it 
O’Donnell’s grey, blood-stained face lit 
by fierce triumph. 

*‘He murdered the inspector; at 
least, I’m. thinking so,’’ he said 
slowly. ‘‘I was planning this from 
the moment I heard his voice when I 
came to. ’Tis Black Star himself—no 
less—the ringleader, and the biggest 
scoundrel of ’em. I suppose he had 
it in his mind to steal a march on the 
others and collar all the swag.”’ 

“Is he—is he dead? ’’ I whispered. 

O’Donnell nodded. 

“* There’s ten of our fellows coming 
up by Myall Gully after this gang,”’ 
he said, huskily; ‘‘ the black boys are 
sure to lead ’em on here; and if we 
can only hold the house half an hour 
we’ll nab the lot.’’ 

His voice broke on the last word. 
The struggle had started the hemorr- 
hage again, and after a second he 
slipped back in a helpless heap on the 
floor. 

While I was trying, futilely, to 
think of some remedy, a fearful crash, 
which made me jump and Kathleen 
shriek, shook the room. A furious at- 
tack had commenced on both doors 
simultaneously. 

The house reverberated with the 
clang of beaten wood, and _ shook 
under the onslaught of heavy bodies, 
until one expected every moment to 
see the door-panels -fall to bits. 

Kathleen kept turning her head 
from side to side like a mandarin, 
while the perspiration ran in huge 
drops down her face. Twice I spoke 
to her, but all sound was submerged 
in that diabolic uproar. It seemed to 
last for an hour, and then all at once 
ceased, with a suddenness that was 
nerve-rending. 

‘“* Take a try at the windows, boys. 
Them doors is too tough,’’ suggested 
a voice from outside. 

Instinctively we both looked at the 
kitchen window, with its iron shutters 
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fastened by horizontal bars that ran 
into grooves in the wall. 

‘** Let’s all get into the inner room, 
Kitty, and make a barricade against 
both the door and the window,”’ I 
suggested in a whisper. 

My sister glanced up at me vacantly 
and laughed like a person without 
understanding. I saw that there was 
no use looking for help from her. 

She got up when I pulled at her arm 
and let me lead her across to our bed- 
room, looking back all the time over 
her shoulder at the shaking iron shut- 
ter, which rang under the attack. 

As I pushed her in, a loud crack an- 
nounced that the garden door was 
again being assailed and that it had 
split. A second later a pistol bullet 
ripped through the crack, and 
ploughed a furrow in the kitchen wall. 

A wild idea of handing them out 
the diamonds occurred to me. ‘This 
helpless waiting to be murdered was 
so awful that I felt as if a few minutes 
more of it would reduce me to a state 
of idiocy. The difficulty lay in con- 


veying the jewels to the bloodthirsty 


crew outside, and there was, too, the 
probability that they would in any case 
consider it prudent to remove the wit- 
nesses of their crime. 

By murdering Inspector Smith they 
had put themselves beyond the law, 
and it is, proverbially, as well to hang 
for a sheep as a lamb. 

While I was meditating on this, my 
ears, torn by the clamour, my mind so 
distraught that even to think seemed 
impossible, O’Donnell moved his head 
slightly. His hands went to the breast 
of his coat, as if feeling for the bag. 

He rolled over, and then slowly and 
laboriously began to crawl towards 
the threshold of the inner room, mak- 
ing a black track of blood across the 
boards. Evidently such consciousness 
as remained prompted him to seek a 
hiding-place’ for the diamonds, and 
since the action saved me the neces- 
sity of dragging him I was glad of it. 

The enemy, foiled by the _ iron 
shutters, had all concentrated on the 
garden door. Single swinging axe- 
strokes rang through the house, each 
followed by an ominous cracking, and 
streaks of sunlight began to mottle 
the kitchen floor as the wood re- 
luctantly split. 
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I darted after O’Donnell, snatching 
a last glance back into the dim kitchen 
with its gold outlines of window and 
door, and that rigid figure, asprawl in 
a dark slow-spreading pool. There 
was a horror about the scene not to 
be lightly put into words. 

The exertion of dragging himself 
along exhausted O’Donnell’s remain- 
ing strength. He could only lie inert 
half a foot beyond the threshold and 
watch my frenzied movements as [| 
flung to the door and dragged our two 
camp-beds over to it. 

Put in line, one behind the other, 
they reached right across the little 
room, so that the foot of my bed was 
wedged against the door and the head 
of Kathleen’s against the opposite 
wall. 

To force the door open would have 
been next to impossible, but there was 
of course nothing to prevent them 
hacking it to pieces. 

Then, the barricade achieved, I 
looked round at O’Donnell. I found 
him, rather to my surprise, again 
fumbling at his precious leather bag. 

‘“Take your boot and break that 
bottle there in small bits,’’ he gasped, 
pointing to a small cut-glass salts 
bottle which I had tossed ruthlessly off 
the toilet-table in order to wedge that, 
too, against the door, 

I obeyed mechanically, hardly even 
wondering what he wanted. 

‘* That’ll do—not too small!’ he 
whispered, tilting out the diamonds on 
to the floor. 

I saw his plan then. 
fragments really looked not 
diamonds. 

‘Ignorant devils like them won’t 
guess,’’ he said, holding out the wash- 
leather bag in shaking blood-stained 
fingers, so that I might slip the right 
number of bits in. 

‘* What are we to do with the real 
stones? ’’ I whispered. 

For answer he stretched his left arm 
across my knee, showing a_ long 
hideous gash running straight up 
from wrist to elbow. 

‘* Push ’em in there. Tie a bit 0’ 
linen over it,’? he said, huskily, put- 
ting two fingers into the edges of the 
wound to hold them apart. 

J averted my eyes. 

‘““Go on, Miss 


The cut-glass 
unlike 


O’Malley ;__ for 
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heaven’s sake,’’ he panted. “Pm 
about done. God! There goes the 
kitchen door! Quick—quick !”’ 

A crash and a cheer drowned the 
last word. 

In face of his courage and loyalty I 
could hardly hesitate, but I draw the 
line at attempting to describe my 
sensations as I pushed diamond after 
diamond down into the purple, quiver- 
ing flesh. I dream of it now some- 
times, and that is bad enough. 

As I gave the bandage, improvised 
out of the broad hem of my petticoat, 
a last twist a torrent of stamping, 
cursing humanity surged into the 
kitchen. All their comments were 
plainly audible through the door. We 
could even hear the rip of cloth as 
they tore the pseudo-Smith’s clothes 
off, and the sucking noise of some one 
drinking out of a bottle. 

A minute’s search showed them that 
the diamonds were not’ concealed 
about the body, and they then set to 
work to ravage the kitchen, flinging 
everything in it to right and left. 

‘‘They’re mad!” croaked O’Don- 
nell hoarsely. ‘‘ You two ladies had 
better get into that press there; it’s 
your only chance. Here’s my pistol, 
with two bullets in it, in case they find 
fou. See.’’ 

** What’ ll 
whispered. 

A flicker of that fierce lust for fight 
which lies at the very root of the 
Irish nature lit his grey face. 

** I’ve Smith’s six-shooter here. I'll 
make one or two pay for this bit o’ 
work, never you fear,’’ he whispered 
back grimly. 

I took Kathleen, who was leaning 
against the wall, by the arm. She 
was quite rigid, and only just capable 
of obeying suggestions mechanically, 
like a person in a mesmeric trance, 
and when I pushed her into the cup- 
board—a large wooden one lined with 
tin—and made her lie flat on the bot- 
tom shelf with a blanket over her, she 
offered no protest of any sort, though 
to fit in at all necessitated the contor- 
tion of her whole body. 

It was even worse for me, for I was 
an inch taller, and could only squeeze 
myself on to the upper shelf on top 
of boots, books, and medicine bottles 


you do yourself?” I 
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by drawing up my knees to my chin 
and bending my head agonizingly. 

However, in the end I managed it— 
managed to draw to the cupboard 
doors and lock them on the inside, and 
then sat huddled up, listening des- 
perately, with the pistol-butt cold 
against my wrist and a broken bottle 
cutting my ankle. 

Sounds came duly to us—muffled 
and indistinct—until the gang com- 
menced their attack on the bedroom 
door, about which there could be no 
mistake. 

Apparently they brought the axe 
into play at once, for I heard a heavy 
thud, thud, thud, and a noise of wood 
splintering. 

O’Donnell reserved his fire until the 
door gave, but on top of the crash and 
the cheer that accompanied it came 
the sharp crack of a pistol-shot and a 
long, horrible scream. Twice the 
crack was repeated, very quickly, and 
then there came a fourth shot and a 
little croaking cough, so close to the 
press that I knew it could only mean 
one thing. 


In fear, as ineverything else, there 


are degrees—steps, as it were, from 
that first vague uneasiness to the last 
cold, hideous paralysis of mind and 
body when even a sense of humiliation 
has gone by the board. I thought I 
had tested every, stage on the bitter 
road since that moment half an hour 
before when Brian O’Donnell had 
ridden up to our hut, but now, as I 
heard the murderers kicking their 
way, With oaths, through the ruins of 
the door, I realised there was yet 
another—and one worse than any of 
its predecessors. I lost all control of 
my thoughts. An insane desire to cry 
out took possession of me; my hands 
opened of themselves and let fall the 
key of the press and the pistol. 

One or other upset one of the 
bottles, which were propped precari- 
ously against various portions of my 
body. The bottle clinked against a tin 
billy, and both together travelled 
rapidly across my breast, like an ava- 
lanche on a hill-side, and crashed 
against the door of the press. 

A sudden, horrible silence fell on 
the room. 
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‘“Who jogged that press?’’ de- 
manded a startled voice. 

Several others announced, 
oaths, that no one had jogged 
press, no one had gone near it. 

This assertion led to a heated and 
angry discussion, which was, how- 
ever, cut short by a fourth voice. 

‘* Here they are, boys, here they 
are—under the darned skunk’s car- 
cass. I have ’em, bag and all!’ he 
shouted. 

A clatter of feet proclaimed that all 
had rushed to look at their find. 

‘** Mighty like glass! ’’ grunted one. 

‘*Glass be d——d!”’ retorted a 
brother-in-arms. ‘* Worth five hun- 
dred quid apiece or more. We'd 
better clear out now we’ve got ’em!’”’ 

My heart gave a sickening bound ; 
if they would only go! 

But the elation was short-lived. 

** Bust open that press, Bob, afore 
we clear—might be something worth 
takin’ in it,’? commanded a_ hoarse 
voice, and a second later the press 
quivered under a resounding kick. 

The usual argument followed. 

‘* Take the axe to it, you fool! ” 

‘* Bust open the darned thing yer- 
self.’’ 

‘* Here, clear out o’ that 

Bob’s ‘‘ clearing out’’ apparently 
took the form of falling heavily, for 
the whole press shook. 

His companion of the axe then 
went to work, and after a long, agon- 
izing second I saw the faint thread of 
light which had marked where the 
doors met spread out into a broad 
band. 

What happened after that I scarcely 
know. A wet, hairy hand plucked me 
forth and an avalanche of books, 
boots, and broken glass showered 
about me as I fell to the floor—a cir- 
cumstance highly gratifying to the 
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audience. Between cramp and fear I 
was quite beyond movement. I could 
not even think of Kathleen. 

One man, he of the hoarse voice, 
stood a second looking down at me, 
Then he spoke regretfully. 

**There’s not time, or we might 
have some fun with this little heifer, 
We'll sling her into the water-hole, 
the way she won’t tell tales. Come 
on ! > ' 

His two companions had stooped, 
one to pick up the pistol and the other 
the tin billy. A fourth man lay among 
the legs of my overturned bedstead, 
within hand’s touch of Brian O’Don- 
nell’s body, rocking himself slowly to 
and fro, but making no sound. 

As we went through the kitchen I 
saw another rigid figure lying near the 
shattered door. 

A measure of coherence was returns 
ing to me. I realized two things— 
one that they had missed Kathleen 
under the rugs on the bottom shelf, 
the other that O’Donnell had made a 
good fight of it at the last. Curiously 
enough, the thought of the water-hole 
didn’t worry me at all; it was so much 
better than what I had expected. 

Well, we marched through the dim 
kitchen and through the shattered gar- 
den door and out into the red-hot, 
shimmering sunshine beyond—I 
hauled like a sack by one arm and 
urged from behind by an occasional 
kick. Just as we reached the fence 
that divides the garden from a belt of 
scrub, I heard the thud of hoofs and 
the click of a pistol being cocked. 

The man who held me stopped so 


‘suddenly that the two men _ behind 


bumped into him, and I—looking up 
mechanically without any hope—saw 
right on top of us half a dozen police- 
men on lathered horses: the help of 
which Brian O’Donnell had spokea 
twenty-five minutes before. 











A Strong-Room Mystery. 


By Radcliffe Martin. 


OR once in his career my part- 
ner Power had arrived early at 
business. ‘* There’s a peculiar 

freshness in the air at this time of the 
morning,’’ he announced, in the tone 
of a man making a great discovery. 
I glanced up at the clock, and saw 
that it was half-past nine. 

‘“‘Ah!’’ I said, ‘‘ you miss all the 
beauty of the day by not getting to 
business till eleven.”’ 

‘“ All the beauty and all the bore- 
dom,’ replied Power. ‘‘I hate get- 
ting down here to find you opening 
letters and to see what trivialities 
people worry us about. Now when I 
get down at eleven you’ve sorted out 
all the matters that a child could 
attend to, and there’s nothing left for 
me but work that an intelligent being 
can take an interest in.”’ 

He turned to look out of the win- 
dow down Piccadilly, whilst I went 
through the letters. 

‘‘Curious how things seem to run 
in sequences,”’ he soliloquised. ‘‘ The 
other day I came out of London 
Bridge Station, and met a one-armed 
man, and before I had reached King 
William-street I had seen four more 
one-armed men. I don’t think I’ve 
seen one since. There seem to be 
epidemics of certain people on some 
days. You know the days when you 
seem to meet nothing but ugly 
women, and the days when you turn 
to look at every other woman you 
meet.’” 

‘* What’s the epidemic to-day? ’’ I 
asked, as I opened a letter. 

‘**Red-haired girls. There were 
three of them in my carriage on the 
Tube. I met several on my way here, 
and two have just passed chatting to- 
gether.”’ 

“There are epidemics in cases, 
too,’’ I said. ‘*‘ We’ve three letters 
this morning from big firms we’ve 
standing engagements with, and they 
all relate to missing five-pound notes.” 

“Mr. Caridge and Mr. Black to see 


2 > 9? 
you, sir, 


door. 

** Show them in,’’ I said. 

““More big store work,’’ confided 
Power tome. ‘‘ If there is anything in 
the law of coincidences, I suppose 
they, too, have come about a missing 
five-pound note.’’ 

The next moment our two clients 
entered—Mr. Caridge, a big, turly 
man, who looked like a farmer, and 
whose face seemed almost stupid till 
one noticed the extraordinary keen- 
ness of his eyes; and Mr. Black, a 
little sharp-faced, spectacled person, 
the very type of the ’cute business 
man. 

““Good morning,’’ said Power 
genially. ‘‘ Take those two chairs, 
gentlemen ; they are the easiest. We 
always make our clients take the most 
comfortable chairs. As they are un- 
easy in their minds we try to make 
their bodies easy. Now, Mr. Caridge, 
tell me have you by any chance come 
about a missing five-pound note? ”’ 

The head of the great firm of 
Caridge’s started in his chair. 

** How did you know that? ”’ he cried 
** Black here and myself are the only 
persons who knew anything about it.’’ 

‘*T didn’t know it,’’ said Power. 
‘* But I was just talking to Mr. Arden, 
my partner here, about coincidences. 
We have a few cases about missing 
notes in hand, and I just speculated as 
to whether yours was the same. The 
coincidence is exceedingly interesting. 
Now, Mr. Caridge, please give us the 
facts of your case.’’ 

““ Well,” began the great shop- 
keeper, ‘‘ it isn’t just because there’s 
a five-pound note missing that two of 
the busiest men in London have come 
to see you this morning. First of all, 
I may point out to you that I have no 
particular reason for taking a five- 
pound note out of my own strong- 
room. Secondly, I may say that Black 
here is my right-hand man, my 
cashier, and has an interest in the 


said a clerk, opening the 
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business. He has been with me since 
he was a boy, he makes his four or 
five thousand a year now, so you will 
admit, I think, that a five-pound note 
is no particular temptation to him. 
Besides, if it had not been for him I 
should never have known that it was 
missing. 

‘* Now last night, as usual, Black 
placed the spare cash from the depart- 
ments in our strong-room. There 
were three thousand pounds in gold, 
and over a thousand in notes, and 
amongst the latter were seventy-two 
five-pound notes. This morning when 
he opened the © strong-room and 
checked the cash there, with a view 
of sending the bulk of it to the bank, 
there were only seventy-one five-pound 
notes. Yet the rest of the money was 
untouched. Now, here is the puzzle 
of the case. I pride myself that our 
strong-room is impregnable except to 
dynamite. First of all, the lock is a 
time-lock, and even if you had the 
correct keys, it would not open till 
half-past eight this morning. In ad- 
dition, the lock is a combination one. 
Unless it is set to a key-word, which 
varies every night, even the right keys 
at the right time would fail to open it. 
Then, too, a commissionaire is on 
guard outside the strong-room all 
night with instructions never to leave 
his post. We change the combina- 
tion word every night, and it is Mr. 
Black’s last duty to tell me the word 
he has chosen. Yet, in spite of these 
precautions, a five-pound note was 
missing this morning. It isn’t the 
note I care about, it is the security of 
my strong-room. Often we have ten 
thousand pounds’ worth of valuables 
stored there for our customers. Now, 
gentlemen, I wish you’d give me your 
opinion of it all.’”’ 

‘* There is, of course, the possibility 
that Mr. Black was mistaken,’’ said 
Power. 

Mr. Caridge shook his head. ‘‘ You 
don’t know Black. I do. He is a 
calculating machine. He never did 
and never could make a _ mistake. 
Had I checked the notes, and put 
them in the strong-room safe I should 
have assumed at once that I had made 
a mistake. But I assure you that 
Black couldn’t. Never knew him 
wrong in a figure yet.”’ 
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The cashier interposed for the first 
time. ‘‘ Mr. Caridge’s opinion of me 
is too flattering, although I rather 
pride myself on my accuracy. I admit 
that it is possible that I should be mis- 
taken. . But I wish to point out this 
fact. Each department has its own 
cashier. These make out written 
statements of the money to be paid 
ia to me, and give them to the heads 
of their departments. Each head of a 
department checks the money and the 
statement, and then brings it to me, 
I check it, and initial the statement 
that is handed me with the money. 
Then, before I close the strong-room 
for the night, I add up the total of the 
various statements received from the 
departments and see that: the cash 
corresponds. According to the de 
partmental statements there were 
seventy-two five-pound notes paid to 


me. That also was my reckoning. 
But this morning there are only 
seventy-one. Before arguing that I 


was mistaken, you must argue in the 
first place that a departmental cashier 
was mistaken or dishonest, then that 
the head of the department was mis- 
taken or dishonest, and finally that I 
was mistaken twice over when I 
checked the money. Personally, I do 
not see how such a series of mistakes 
could occur.’’ 

‘If Black says that seventy-two 
five-pound notes were left in the 
strong-room, you may rely on his 
word,’’ said Mr. Caridge. ‘‘ That’s 
the awkward part of the matter. It 
keeps me from having any feeling of 
security. Otherwise you don’t sup- 
pose that we should be wasting twenty 
pounds’ worth of time on a five-pound 
business. ’”’ Power looked up from 
sketching horses on my blotting-pad. 

‘* Did you take a note of the num- 
ber of the five-pound notes, Mr. 
Black ? ’’ 

ee No.’’ 

** Would they take a note of the 
numbers in any department? ”’ 

* o:"" 

‘‘\When you placed the cash in the 
strong-room you locked the door in- 


” 


stantly ? 
‘6 Ves”? 
*‘ There was no possibility of any 
one being concealed in the strong- 
room? ** 
































** Not the slightest.’’ 
‘‘ Then you went and communicated 
the combination of the night to Mr. 
Caridge? ”’ 

‘* Yes ; I do that every night in case 
of some accident happening to me.”’ 

** You did not write down the code- 
word that the lock had to be set to?’’ 

© Ne.”” 

‘“And no one was within hearing 
when you told Mr. Caridge? ”’ 
‘*He was alone in_ his 

office.”’ 
‘*Of course, you did not make a 
note of the code-word, Mr. Caridge.’’ 
‘* My dear sir, Black came and told 
me, as usual, as a matter of form, but 
I rely so much on him that I regret 
to say I forgot it. I don’t even now 
know what it was, so you may be sure 
that I communicated it to no one. 
Besides, my dear sir, there is the time- 
lock.”’ 
““It is possible to accelerate the 


private 


works of the clock which controls 
the time-lock—diffiicult, I admit, but 
not impossible. Only if a_ clever 


thief had juggled with the clock, and 
got hold of the code-word, what was 
he doing to take only one five-pound 
note, and leave all the rest of the 
money ? ”’ 

I took up a letter from the pile be- 
fore me, and said, ‘‘I may, I think, 
without violating clients’ confidence 
tell you that five-pound notes are miss- 
ing from safes at John Marks’ Stores, 
the South Kensington Bon Marché, 
and Plimmer and Podwell’s, the Bond 
street jewellers. In each case other 
valuables have been left untouched.”’ 

‘“‘ Telephone to all of them at once, 
Arden,’’ said Power, ‘‘ and see if one 
of them has the number of the missing 
note.’’ 

I rang up all the places, but with no 
satisfaction till I came to Plimmer and 
Podwell’s. However, at their estab- 
lishment there was a rule that a list of 
all notes paid across the counter 
should be kept. They referred to the 
list, and told me that the number of 


the missing note was a 48564. 


I took this information to Power, 
and he made a note of it. 
** Well,’’ said Power to our clients, 


“ this is a curious case, gentlemen, and 
curious because other 


all the more 
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firms seem to have suffered in pre-e 
cisely the same way. Of one thing, 
however, I am convinced, and that 
is that, Mr. Black is not mistaken. He 
did, as he says, place seventy-two five- 
pound notes in the safe. The next 
thing is to go and examine the strong- 
room and the safe.”’ 

Mr. Caridge’s motor was _ waiting 
outside, and we soon reached Caridge’s 
Stores. Directly we saw the huge 
strong-room I felt that any attempt to 
force an entrance into it would be 
futile. Power glanced quickly at the 
time-lock and shook his head. 

‘There has been no attempt made 
to tamper with this,’’ he said. ‘* By 
the way, Mr. Black, can you let me 
see the bundle of notes? ”’ 


When it was handed to him he 
glanced through them and_ checked 


them. Then he smelt each note care- 
fully and shook his head. For a 
moment he seemed to be at a dead- 
lock. 

Then his face brightened. ‘‘ Now, 
Mr. Black,’’ he said, ‘‘ in which drawer 
of the safe in the strong-room did you 
keep the notes ?’’ 

‘* In this one.”’ 

Power examined it minutely with a 
magnifying-glass. Then he collected 
some dust that had gathered in a cor- 
ner of the drawer and put it in an en- 
velope. ‘‘ Now,”’’ he said, ‘‘ I have a 
theory, Mr. Caridge, but I wish to 
put it to the test. What time do you 
close to-night? ”’ 

‘* Seven o’clock,”’ 
Caridge. 

‘* Well, we’ll come back this after- 


replied Mr. 


noon. In the meantime you might 
give instructions that if any five- 


pound notes are paid in after six o’clock 
to-night they are not to be cashed 
till they have been submitted to me.” 

‘* What about the rest of the day? ”’ 
asked Mr. Caridge. 

‘*T don’t think you need take any 
precautions till just before closing- 
time.”’ 

Our office closed for the day at half- 
past five, so I strolled down with 
Power to Caridge’s. We sat in the 
private office there, waiting. Once or 
twice there came the tinkle of the de- 
partment telephones, and Power 
hurried away to see some five-pound 
note that had been paid in. But in all 
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cases the assistants knew the custo- 
mers, who were beyond suspicion. At 
last, however, there came a call to the 
jewellery department. 

*“* More like business this,’’ whis- 
pered Power to me as we hurried 
there. The head of the department 
met us in the passage outside. 

** Most respectable gentleman buy- 
ing a gold pencil-case,’’ he said. 

** Arden,’’ whispered Power to me, 
“do you see that number? It’s 


A 48564—-the very note that is mis- 


sing from Plimmer and Podwell’s.’’ 

‘** Will you ask him to explain how 
it came into his possession? ”’ 

‘* No; you go round to the counter 
and have a good look at him on the 
quiet, and, directly he leaves, shadow 
him to his home.”’ 

He turned to the head of the depart- 
ment. ‘‘ This man did not make a 
purchase last night, did he?’”’ 

‘* No, sir.”’ 

** By the way, did you take a five- 
pound note for a purchase just on 
closing-time last night? ”’ 

** Yes, we did. A gentleman bought 
a pair of sleeve-links. I remember it 
distinctly.’’ 

‘* Give this man his change and be 
specially polite to him. Now, Arden, 
follow this man as he goes out. You 
are an expert shadower. Watch the 
shops he goes to, the people he speaks 
to; but, above all, follow him to his 
home. Caridge and Black are staying 
here till nine to-night, checking the 
sheets of their annual stocktaking; so 
if you finish before nine come back 
here. In the meantime I am taking 
charge of this note.’’ 

I followed the prosperous-looking 
gentleman as he left the stores. He 
walked leisurely along, only stopping 
to look at the jewellers’ shops. Twice 
he went in and made some small pur- 
chase, and on one occasion, glancing 
through the doorway, I could swear 
that I saw him handing a bank-note to 
the jeweller. At last, as it got after 
seven and all the shops were closing in 
the West End streets, he paused and 
hailed a taxi. Instantly I took another 
and told the driver to follow the one 
in which the stranger rode. ‘‘ Keep 
at a distance,’’ I said, ‘‘ and if it turns 
down a quiet street stop at once. I 
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don’t wish the man in front to 
know that he is being followed.’’ 

We kept the taxi in sight till it 
came to Brompton-road. Then it 
turned into a side street full of resi- 
dential flats. My driver stopped in- 
stantly at the corner. I gave him half 
a sovereign and desired him to wait 
for me there. I saw that the other 
taxi had stopped outside a block of 
flats some way down the street. | 
strolled leisurely down on the other 
side of the road. When I reached the 
block of flats at which the stranger 
had alighted, I saw a page-boy stand- 
ing in the hall. I beckoned him to 
me. 

‘* Here,’’ I said, holding up half a 
crown, ‘‘what’s the name of that 
gentleman who’s just got out of a taxi 
and gone in? ’”’ 

The page-boy looked greedily at the 
half crown. ‘“ Mr, Villars, sir, fourth 
floor.’’ 

‘** Does he live here alone? ”’ 

‘No, sir, there’s a Mr. Saunders 
lives with him.”’ 

‘* Many friends come to see them?” 

** None that I know of, sir.’’ 

‘* Have they lived here long? ”’ 

‘* Only since the beginning of the 
quarter.”’ 

I gave the boy the half crown with 
a hint that if he kept his mouth shut 
about my questions he stood a chance 
of getting something more, and 
hastened back to Caridge’s. 

I found my partner sitting with Mr. 
Caridge and Mr. Black in the private 
office. 

“Got 
eagerly. 

‘* Yes; Adelaide-mansions, Fern- 
dale-avenue, Brompton-road. There 
are two men living together—Villars 
and Saunders are the names they go 
under. The one I shadowed called at 
two jewellers’ shops on his way 
home.’’ 

Power chuckled. ‘‘ Good,’’ he said. 
‘*My partner is the most expert 
shadower in England, Mr. Caridge. 
I’m no good at it. I can’t conceal my 
interest in the man I’m following. 
Now, let us have a look at that note 
you put in your desk, Mr. Black.” 

Black opened his desk and took it 
out. 

‘Why,’ he 


the address?’’ he cried 


exclaimed, ‘it’s 





almost transparent now, and it’s 
crumbling away in my fingers. Look, 
the least touch makes it fall into 
dust.”” 

‘‘ Splendid! ” cried Power ; ‘‘ isn’t 
it a great idea? These rascals in some 
way have made some splendid photo- 
graphic facsimiles of banknotes. But 
the worst of their notes is that whilst 
they will pass very well with shop- 
keepers they won’t stand the expert 
scrutiny of bank-cashiers. As a con- 
sequence, it would soon get known 
that forgeries were about, and every 
one presenting a five-pound note 
would be regarded with suspicion. 
So they conceived the ingenious idea 
of immersing their notes in some 
chemical which would gradually eat 
them away directly they were exposed 
to the air. They pass them late in the 
afternoon, so that there is no chance 
of their being presented at a bank the 
same day. Then, when the note is 
pvt away in a safe or a cash-box for 
the night, it crumbles gradually away, 
and in the morning there is no trace of 
it save an almost imperceptible grey 
powder. You see how ingenious the 
arrangement was. Even if they were 


given into custody on a charge of 
passing bad notes, by the morning 
there would not be a shadow of evi- 


dence against them. Then, too, the 
people they had robbed would never 
suspect that a bad note had been 
passed on them. Naturally, they 
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had been pilfering. Mr. Black, you 
were, as usual, accurate. Mr. 
Caridge, your strong-room is as reli- 
able as your cashier. Now we know 
these fellows’ headquarters we had 
better go round and get a warrant on 
the charge of presenting forged notes. 
Their rooms can be raided to-night, 
and I have no doubt whatever that 
some trace of their photographic work 
will be found there.’’ 

¢ ** How the deuce did you make it all 
out? ’’ exclaimed Mr. Caridge. 

‘Well, Mr. Black convinced me 
that the note had been placed in the 
safe and was missing in the morning. 
I convinced myself that the strong- 
room lock had not been tampered 
with. Thérefore, the note must be 
still there, and when I found the fine 
powder in the safe, I guessed in a 
moment the device they had resorted 
to.” 

Next morning when Power lounged 
in, I said excitedly to him, ‘‘ They’ve 
telephoned from Scotland Yard this 
morning. The flat was raided last 
night, and they found over a hundred 
imitation notes—some of which were 
soaking in a peculiar chemical solu- 
tion.’’ * 

** Oh, don’t worry me about that,’’ 
yawned my partner. . ** That business 
is ancient history. Now, is there any- 
thing in this morning’s business worth 
the attention of a moderately intelli- 


would jump to the conclusion that gent man? ’”’ 

















The Taming of Bully Black. 


By Roger Pocock. 


HE Chief Engineer lay in his 
deck chair smoking, with one 
ear cocked to hear the song of 

his engines, and the other lopped down 
towards me. * peal 

I see, he began, that Bully 
Black’s going to be hung. There’ll be 
great rejoicings—yes. And yet some- 
how it’s an awful solemn thought to 





remember a chap so well, what’s 
going to be hung—kind of might- 
have-been-me feeling. Knew him? 


Of course. Why, we had him once 
aboard the old ‘* Squinting Jinny.’’ 

She was a tramp. A tramp steamer ? 
Why, of course. Our skipper was old 
Jehoshaphat. He was no good. 

We was lying in Barry Dock, and 
our chief orficer—Jones his name 
was—got into trouble. Jones claimed 
he had kleptomania; but the judge 
said that absence of mind. was no 
excuse for running away with an 





omnibus. Three months’ hard labour. 
Naturally, Jehoshaphat wanted a 


new mate, so he wired for his cousin, 
Bully Black. 

Now even in those days Bully was 
such a well-known popular chief orficer 


that sailor men liked to make him 
comfortable by giving him a_ wide 


berth. He’d killed an ordinary sea- 
man, four boys in various ships, and 
assorted niggers, and, mind you, 
sailors is selfish animals, with a par- 
ticular dislike of being shot. So when 
our sailors heard that Bully Black was 


expected by the evening train from 
London, to come with us as_ chief 
orficer—well,.they didn’t wait. They 


ail politely rolled up their dunnage and 
slid. You couldn’t see their tails for 
dust. No. 

That brings old Jehoshaphat along 
to my room for sympathy. 

‘*Mr. Browne,’’ says he, tapping 


out his. pipe-ash on my westcut, as he 
always did when moved. ‘* Forty year 
I’ve been at sea,’’ says Jehoshaphat, 
** and 
this.’” 


I’ve never been served like 
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** Didn’t I tell you what would hap- 
pen,’’ says I. ‘‘ Now there’s our 
second mate, as smart a man as ever 
lived. Why couldn’t you make him 
chief orficer? ”’ 

‘*‘ Humph,”’ says Jehoshaphat, 
he wants to be mate does he? 
be wanting my place next! ”’ 

And he stumped away, puffing like 
the jimjams. 

After supper the second mate, Mr. 
Saunders, came along to my room 
amidships. My room was just by the 
engine-room door, but the skipper 
and the mates lived aft in the stern of 
the ship. 

‘* Well, Mr. Saunders,’’ says I, 
when do you expect the new chief 
orficer ? ”’ 

** Chief,’’ says he, ‘‘ my liver’s all 
out of order.’? So he lays himself 
down on the settee, fills up his old 
pipe with my baccy, and says nothing 
for maybe an hour. 

Then we heard Mr. Bully Black 
arriving on board. There was howls 
and screams from our cat, who must 
have tripped over him—also some re- 
marks from Mr. Black. 

““Yes, there he is,’’ says Bob 
Saunders, ‘‘ and my liver is patty de 
foy grass, and when that happens 
somebody’s got to bleed. Think of 
the way I’ve nursed Jehoshaphat— 
think of ’ow I’ve saved him from 
charging the ship into rockbound Re- 
publics, and ramming ironclad battle- 
ships. Why I’ve nursed Jehoshaphat 
while he’s grown from a sucking-pig 
into an all-round hog—and what do I 
get for it, eh? Listen to the new chief 
orficer cursing holes through the iron 
deck. Ain’t that grateful and com- 
forting ! ”’ 

** Jehoshaphat, he’s a stuffed pro- 
phet. He don’t know enough sea- 
manship to drive a hearse, and his 
ignorance of ’andling cargo is only 
equalled by ’is appetite for robbing of 
his crew. He ain’t got courage to 
lick a postage stamp, much less a 


, 


e so 
He’ll 


> 
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THE TAMING OF BULLY BLACK. 


man. His morals would shame a 
ship’s chandler, he eats shop eggs, he 
wears Government socks wot he stole 
from a Tommy, and he don’t believe 
in the Gawspel. And after I’ve 
nursed ’im ’and and foot for ten years 
’e shows ’is ’artfelt gratitude. by giv- 
ing the first mate’s berth to Bully 
Black. I ain’t unreasonable ; I only 
awsks for blood! ”’ 

We could hear Mr. Bully Black ask- 
ing for the jumped-up, pigeon-toed, 
mud-headed, brass-mounted, bleary- 
eyed absentee who was second mate. 

‘‘T wonder,’’ says Bob drowsily, 
‘“‘why the Honourable Jehoshaphat 
was sent to prey upon me? I’m tem- 
perance, with a master’s ticket, peace- 
ful and domesticated ’abits, un- 
married, and Y.M.C.A. I’m never 
rude to my superior orficer, I’m 
always polite to the men, and haven't 
killed one yet, I’m good, I’m young, 
I’m respectable, and considered nice- 
looking, and last week I subscribed 
half a crown for the prevention of 
cruelty to animals. Ain’t I an 
animal? Ain’t I got ’uman rights, 


and a tendency to gout from ’igh feed- 


ing aboard of this ’ere ship? Does 
Jehoshaphat fulfil some wise and in- 
scrutable purpose? Is he any bally 
use ?’” 

“This Bully Black, too, would 
bleed ’andsome, so I made the bos’n 
stow away all lethal weapons, and 
marlin’-spikes.”’ 

I took away his sheath knife. 

Says he, ‘‘ You’re witness to my 
peacefulness. ”’ He’d barely got the 
words out before the door slams wide 
open, and without so much as by yer 
leave there was the new mate standing 
between us, fairly reeking with liquor. 

**So it’s here you’re skulking, Mr. 
second mate? Come out!’’ says Bully 
Black. ’ 

‘Gimme the knife,’ 
me. ‘* My 
worse.’”’ ; 

I rams the knife into my desk, and 
slams down the lid. ‘‘ Are you com- 
ing out?” says Bully Black, ‘‘ or will 
you be ’awled by the ’air?’’ 

Bob sat up, and looked at him. He’s 
a small man as you know, but strong 
as a bull. His red hair was bristling 
up along the nape of his neck. ‘* May 
I ax you politely, Mr. Black,’’ says 
he, ‘‘ to shut your iaw. vou swab!’- 


’ 


says Bob to 
symptoms is. getting 
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Upon that Mr. Black offered a few 
remarks. I can’t repeat what he said, 
’cause I’m a respectable man, but if 
you’d like to hear the style of conver- 
sation just go and heave a chunk of 
coal at one of my firemen. 

Bob was more reserved. He just 
butted full tilt into the place below Mr. 
Black’s belt, hugged him round the 
calves of his legs, bocsted him head- 
over heels backwards into the alley- 
way, then set down on his head to 
keep him quiet. ‘‘ You witnesses;”’ 
says he, ‘‘ that this entire stranger is 
a clear case of trespass, vagrancy, 
drunk and disorderly, attempted bur- 
glary, bigamy, and_ suicide—keep 
quiet, will yer?--and that he’s made 
hisself a general nuisance — quit 
wriggling, or I'll squash yer flat— 
and that he’s been mildly rebuked, 
with contusions.’’ 

‘* IT witnesses,’”’ said I. 

‘* And further that the officers was 
obliged to ask him to leave the ship,”’ 
says Bob. ‘‘ You take his legs.”’ 

I took the legs, Bob managed the 
talking end, and after a pretty hard 
scuffle we managed to pitch him over- 
board into the dock. ‘‘ The stranger,”’ 
said Bob, ‘‘ on leaving the‘ ship was 
careless enough to step into the dock 
basin. I. wonder,’’ he went on 
thoughtfully, ‘* 1 wonder if we’ve done 
right ?”’ 

I‘d a sort of feeling that it isn’t cus- 
tomary for the chief engineer and the 
second mate to be quite so abrupt with 
a chief orficer. ‘‘ It depends,’’ says 
I, ‘‘on how many witnesses he can 
pring against us.’’ 

‘* We was very patient with him,’ 
says; Bob, wiping his face, ‘‘ but when 
an entire stranger comes aboard a ship 
to make a disturbance——I wonder if 
cur watchman heard anything ?’’ 

Bob ran to the galley door, and 
came sprinting back. ‘‘ Watchman dead 
asleep,’’ says he, ‘‘ and yet I kinder 
think I heard some sort of disturb- 
ance just now—sort of scuffling, and 
cuss words, followed by a_ splash. 
Scmebody must have been thrown in- 
to the dock from one of them rowdy 
Norwegian barques up yonder. You 
and me was playing chess at the time.”” 

‘* We was,’’ says I. 

‘* Something moving in the water,’ 
says Bob, ‘‘ man swimming, I think, 
There's the dock police. Ahoy there!” 


, 
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‘* There's 
the 


he shouted to the bobby. 
a man swimming around in 
basin !”’ 

** Where ?’’ says the policeman. 

** Seems to be heading your way— 
you’d better fish him out,’’ says Bob, 
and presently we saw the policeman 
assisting the entire stranger with a 
boathook under the collar. 

‘IT wish we weren’t here,’’ says 
Bob. 

So did I. 

“Of course,*? says Bob, ‘‘ the 
watchman was awake all the time.’’ 

**T’ll go and ask him,”’ says I. 

So I went and woke up the watch- 
man by the galley fire, and he told me 
himself that he never went to sleep. 
**Then,’’ says I, ‘‘ you must have 
heard ’em pitching a man overboard 
from one of them ships up yonder ?”’ 

‘*T ain’t blind, and I ain’t deaf,’’ 
says the watchman. ‘‘ The third ship 
wasn’t it?’’ 

** Yes, or the second.’’ 

** Lots of shouting,’’ says he. 

**I only heard scuffling,’’ says I, 
** and a big splash.”’ 

By that time the peeler had got 
round the quay to the foot of our gang- 
way, leading a pretty wet stranger. 
** Ship ahoy ! ’’ says he. 

**Don’t shout,’’ says Bob, ‘or 
you’ll wake our skipper. He’s tired. 
Is this the man I saw swimming around 
the basin? ”’ 

** Are you the ‘ Squinting Jinny ’? ”’ 
says the policeman. ‘‘ All right. Well, 
this man says he’s mate of your ship.’’ 

** Must be drunk,’’ says Bob. ‘‘ Mr. 
Black’s our new mate, but he’s come 
aboard, and gone to bed long ago.”’ 

**My name’s Black,’’ shouted the 
rescued man. ‘‘ I’m coming on board 
right now, and I’m going to put you 
to bed for a month in hawspital.”’ 

With that he shoved the policeman 
aside, and rushed the gangway. Of 
course, I expected bloodshed, and 
Jehoshaphat, awakened by the row, 
would come upstairs in pyjamas and 
make remarks; also that our second 
mate would be subdued and badly 
damaged and sent to hospital. 

But scarcely had Mr. Black set foot 
upon the gangway, when the thing 
collapsed. There was an awful oath 


smothered by a big splash, and once 
more our new chief orficer enjoyed a 
bath in the dock. 


‘* This entire stran- 
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ger,’’ said Bob, ‘‘ steps around rather 
careless, doesn’t he? ”’ 

‘* You fixed the gangway,’’ I whis- 
pered, ‘‘ while I was with the watch- 
mun? ’’ 

To which Bob answered with a 
poem :— 


**’Ow doth the little busy bee 
Delight to bark and bite.’’ 


Meanwhile the policeman was wring- 
ing his hands, and I was throwing a 
cork lifebuoy, and the watchman was 
rushing about, and Mr. Black was 
spluttering oaths from the dark and 
dismal dock, and the steward was sent 
upstairs from Jehoshaphat’s pew to in- 
quire what was the matter. 

Mr. Black was not nearly §0 fero- 
cious after the second lesson. When 
he arrived with the policeman again 
there was no gangway by which he 
could get at Bob to destroy him. More- 
over, we all explained everything to 
the policeman at once, so that he filly 
understood that Mr. Black, our new 
mate, was down below in his cabin, 
that this swimming gentleman had 
been thrown off a rowdy Norwegian 
barque, that we wouldn’t allow any- 
body, mate or no mate, to come on 
board our nice quiet ship and kick up 
ructions. There was my evidence, and 
Bob’s, and the watchman’s, and the 
steward’s, and the swimming gentle- 
man couldn’t get a word in edgeways. 
Moreover, when he tried to explain, 
the policeman threatened to lock him 
up for the night. He was very wet, 
too, and his teeth were playing tunes. 
So he promised that if we’d let him 
come on board he would go to bed and 
be good, but would-murder us all in the 
morning. 

In the end he came on board quite 
tame, the kind steward gave him a 
drink, and he went to bed, muttering 
rude words. As for Bob and me, we 
adjourned to my room for refresh- 
ments. 

‘* He’s still to be chief orficer,’’ said 
Bob, doubtfully. 

‘* He’ll give you a nice time at sea.”’ 

**Couldn’t we give him another 
hint? ’’ said Bob. 

“If you rouse him again there’ll be 
murder ! ”’ 

** It would be beautiful,’’ said Bob, 
‘“‘if we roused him, and Jehoshaphat 
happened to get in his way. If we 




















could get him to really annoy Jehosha- 
phat and punch the old _reprobate’s 
head and get fired out of the ship for 
being offensive, how peaceful we 
should feel! ’’ 

‘If you make a row in the cabin, 
you'll lose your job.”’ 

‘*T won’t make a row. I won't 
speak above a whisper. I'll soothe 
Mr. Bully Black, and tell him a lulla- 
by, and stroke his ears.  I’ll be as 
soft and gentle as a nice little kitten, 
all purr, and fur, and sweetness. You 
just see.’’ 

Bob’s smile was downright fiendish 
as he slid out of the room and away 
aft. As for me, I hustled on my 
breeches and followed him, because I 
didn’t want him to get knifed after the 
years we'd been together. By the 
time 1 got half-way down the cabin 
ladder he was lounging at the door of 
the mate’s berth. I stayed where I 
was. 

‘“What are you doing here?’’ 
Bully Black was like a roaring lion 
already. 

‘Thought I'd just drop along.’”’ 
Bob was as mild as milk. 

‘* Then drop along out of this! ”’ 

“You seem to have a sore nose, 
Mr. Black. Shall I bandage it for 
you? We have some nice butterine,’’ 

‘* You get out of here! ”’ 

‘* Don’t speak so loud, sir. 
disturb the captain.’’ 

I could see Bob scratting his back 
against the door-post just like a cat, 
and his voice was ointment. 

**You seem to be all wet,’’ says 
Bob, polite as you please. ‘‘ Have 
you been taking your annual bath, 
sir?’”’ 

Something hurtled past his head 
which sounded like sea-boots, but it 
was too dark to tell. All I could see 
was the glow of Bob’s pipe in the 
doorway. 

** You should have a teething ring,’’ 
says he, ‘‘ and some syrup, some nice 
soothing-syrup.’”’ 

**T’ll murder you! ”’ 


You’ll 


**What?’’ says Bob, sweet as 
honey. ‘‘Like you murdered them 
boys? ”” 


Bully Black sprang at him, tiger- 
ish, but Bob was out of sight by that 
time, across to his own berth with the 
door locked. 
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** Give me blood! ’’ screamed the 
mate. Then he launched himself 
shoulder-first against the panels of 
Bob’s door, smashing them into 
matchboard. At that I cut in, howl- 
ing to the captain for help, while I 
pinioned the ruffian’s elbows, he rip- 
ping my legs incidentally with his 
knife. 

Out came the Stuffed Prophet Je- 
hoshaphat, in his underclothes, pious 
and shocked, his teeth chattering with 
fright, the lamp wabbling in his 
hands. 

Well, it was now or never for me. 
I was a desperate man, with Mr. 
Black’s knife playing havoc on my 
second-hest trousers. Why should I 
be martyred! Why not martyr Je- 
hoshaphat ! 

** Hold on,”’ 
was shrieking. 
He’ll murder the lot of us! 
him escape! ”’ 

Bully Black was four times my 
weight, but I was frantic. I 
wrenched him out of the broken door, 
swung him round, and flung him 
straight at Jehoshaphat. 

Oh, the fur flew, the fur and the 


the Stuffed Prophet 
‘* Hold on, chief! 
Don’t let 


hair and the feathers! Jehoshaphat 
was* squealing, kicking, struggling 


under the table. Bully Black, off his 
head with fury, was pounding the 
Stuffed Prophet promiscuous, behind 
the broken door was Bob howling 
with joy, the skipper’s dog was yelp- 
ing, the steward was shouting ‘‘ Mur- 
der!’’ Jehoshaphat screeching, Bully 
Black using his loud voice, and pre- 
sently on top of all the din came 
shouting and trampling along the 
poop deck, as the watchman, second, 
third, cook, bos’n, chips, and the 
messroom boy came whooping down 
to the rescue. Oh, it was auspicious! 

I was discovered holding on to Bully 
Black like a monkey wrench, but 
leaving his hands free to entertain Je- 
hoshaphat. He was seized, he was 
ironed, roped, gagged, and delivered 
up to the dock police for attempted 
murder, lunacy, assault, battery, and 
intoxication ; while Jehoshaphat was 
still under the table whooping for ven- 
geance, 

When Bully Black was quite gone, 
our captain ventured out. ‘‘ Oh, what 
an escape!’’ he sobbed. ‘* What a 
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providential deliverance! What a vil- 
lain! Steward! Steward! ”’’ he wailed, 
** give me some brandy. Oh, my 
nose—my broken nose. Where’s the 
second mate? ’’ 

**’Ere,’? growled Bob from _ his 
wrecked door. ‘‘ What on earth’s all 
this row, sir? Can’t you let a fellow 
sleep? Blooming asylum I calls it. 
When you’ve quite finished ’’—he was 
yawning like a ’pottamus—‘‘ I’d like 


to get my eye down. My watch 
below! My oath! ”’ 
Next day saw Mr. Bully Black 


charged with all sorts of crimes, and 
there were telegrams from Scotland 
Yard mentioning that he was badly 
wanted in London. Likewise there 
was a telegram from the owners want- 
ing to know why Jehoshaphat had two 
chief orficers in goal at once, the crew 
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deserted, and the ship tied up at 
thirty pounds a day working expenses. 
Under the circumstances Jehoshaphat 
was relieved of his command, and 
would hand over the ‘ Squinting Jinny ’ 
to Captain Williamson, who was on 
the way from London. Mr. Robert 
Simpson was appointed chief orficer. 

‘* Well, well.’? The chief engineer 
lay back in his chair to yawn, and 
along the deck we saw the skipper 
approaching. 

The chief looked out across the 
glittering sea to where the tropic 
moon hung red at her setting. ‘‘ We 
was young in those days,’’ he added, 
** but here comes Bob himself. He’s 
been in command five- years now. 
Good evening, cap’n! I was just tell- 
ing this gentleman how you came to 
be mate of the ‘ Squinting Jinny.’ ”’ 





For 


Valour. 





By Frederic Martyn. 


OLJERIN’ ain’t no sort 0’ use ter 
me,’’ said Private Hawkins of 
that distinguished regiment of 

foot which gained the honourable 
nickname of ‘‘ The Dirty Shirts ’’ by 
going about its business on a certain 
historic occasion in shirt-sleeves. 

‘** Don’t ye find it better than cadgin’ 
an’ dossin’ in casual wards?” re- 
marked, sarcastically, the old soldier 
on the next bedcot. 

** Casual wards ain’t what they used 
ter be in your time,’’ said Private 
Hawkins, without showing the 


slightest resentment at the insinuation. 
Now I s’pose when you was on the 
road they used ter give ye skilly an’ 
make ye pay for it by breakin’ a couple 
of ’underdweight of nice ’ard flint 
It’s all changed now, an’ they 


stones. 





gives ye ’am an’ eggs an’ a clean pair 
0’ socks.”’ 

**Lot you 
wards,’’ growled 
taken unawares. 

‘** Right y’are, chum; I’ll give in ter 
you,’’ said Private Hawkins cheer- 
fully. ‘‘I don’t know nothin’ about 
"em. Why would I, seein’ as I was in 
the Church afore I joined this crush? ”’ 

‘*In the Church! Well, I like that! 
Why, Smiler Jones of ‘H’ Company 
sez as ’e knowed you when you used 
ter bang the big drum in the Salvation 
Army down Poplar way.”’ 

** Well, wot of it? If you don’t 
call that bein’ in the Church wot do ye 
call it? ”’ 

*“Wot I say about it,’? remarked 
the old soldier with grave deliberation. 


casual 
soldier, 


about 
old 


know 
the 






















‘is that you made more noise in the 
Church, as you call it, than you’re ever 
likely ter make in the Army, an’ it’s 
a pity, from a military point o’ view, 
as you ever left it.”’ 

‘* An’ from my point of view, too, 
chummy; don’t fergit that. I didn’t 
‘list ’cause I’d got a consumin’ desire 
ter die fer my country, like you an’ the 
other ’eroes as I see sittin’ round. I 
‘listed "cause I was ’ungry, I did.”’ 

‘Dulce et decorum est pro patria 
mori,’’ spouted the full private sitting 
opposite, who had just come from the 
canteen and was supposed to have 
come previously from one of the swell 
Universities. 

** Wot’s the good o” chuckin’ Hin- 
dustani at me like that?’’ said Pri- 
vate Hawkins in an injured tone; 
** you know as I oney came out wi’ the 
larst draft an’ ain’t ’ad time yet ter 
git round the ‘ bat.’ ”” 

“It is not Hindustani, my Chris- 
tian fren’,’’ said the learned private 
with tipsy solemnity; ‘‘ it’s Latin, and 
it enunciates the beautiful sentiment 
that it is a sweet and proper thing to 
die for one’s country.”’ 

** Ho! it is, is it?’’ retorted Pri- 
vate Hawkins, scornfully. ‘‘ Then 
put me down as missin’ from the sweet 
an’ proper brigade. I carn’t see, me- 
self, as it’s any pinch dyin’ fer yer 
country while yer country will let them 
as is dependent on ye die in the 
work’us. 

**Didn’t I expect to have to fight 
when I joined? No, I didn’t; an’ 
wot’s more, I don’t intend ter do any 
neither, unless it’s the shootin’ from 
behind a rock sort. None of yer gal- 
lant deeds fer me: I’ve seen too many 
chaps with medal ribbins on their 
weskits sellin’ miatches fer me to take 
any stock in bravery as a_ payin’ 
game.”’ 

** You dry up an’ quit talkin’ through 
your boots,’’ interjected the corporal, 
from the corner. ‘‘ We shall soon see 
whether you’ll fight or not, ’cos the 
colour bloke told me just now as 
there’s a row with one o’ them hill 
tribes, an’ we’re in it., I can tell yer 
one thing ter go ter sleep on, an’ that 
is that we don’t stand no skrim- 
shankin’ in this crowd, an’ them as 
don’t take their fair chance of getting 
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wounds in front sometimes gets ‘em 
in rear. There’s plenty of men in this 
reg’ment as ’ud put a bullet in you if 
they see you on the way ter gettin’ the 
old pultan a bad name.’ 


i. 


There was a little plateau jutting 
out from the fop of the hill which was 
of the greatest importance to the small 
British force, inasmuch as it com- 
manded our camp, and the General 
had accordingly posted on it as strong 
a picket of native infantry as could be 
crowded upon its very limited surface. 

For a force situated like ours it was 
a very difficult position to hold, for 
there was not sufficient soil on the 
barren rock to make even the shal- 
lowest shelter trench or the least effec- 
tive of breastworks, and on the side of 
the enemy the approach was by a 
gentle slope, which made attack easy; 
while on our side it couid only be 
reached by a steep, precipitous climb, 
which made reinforcing the picket a 
matter of slowness and difficulty. 

In the early dawn of the day suc- 
ceeding that on which the position had 
been occupied, the British camp was 
aroused by the sounds of firing from 
the crag, and turned out to see the 
picket literally driven over, the rocky 
edge of the plateau, which remained 
in the possession of the fanatical hill- 
men, who, with howls of triumph and 
derision, proceeded to open a heavy 
fire upon the camp. 

It was absolutely necessary that the 
plateau should be retaken at once, as 
with it in the possession of the enemy 
the British position was untenable, 
and the General at once ordered the 
native infantry regiment which had 
supplied the dislodged picket to ad- 
vance and take what their comrades 
had lost. The gallant little Ghurkas 
were soon seen swarming up the steep 
hillside like monkeys. But the tribes- 
men, lining the edge of the plateau, 
and armed with magazine rifles stolen 
one by one from British frontier garri- 
sons, poured such a murderous fire 
down that natural glacis that the 
Ghurkas were shattered and broken 
before they got half-way. 

‘*Go and see what you can do, 
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Colonel,” said the General to the 
Commanding Officer of ‘‘ The Dirty 
Shirts,’’ who were formed up close to 
where he was standing. 

The Colonel brought his sword up 
to the salute, and gave a curt order to 
his orderly bugler, who blew ‘‘ Fix 
bayonets.’’ Another sharp order, fol- 
lowed by another bugke call, and the 
gen colonel, after turning half- 
ace to his men and pointing to the 
plateau with his sword, started off at 
the double, followed by his cheering 
battalion. 

‘* Now then, Mister ’Orkins,’’ said 
the section-leader, as they scrambled 
up the hill together, ‘‘ my eye an’ the 
eyes of the other men in the section 
are on ye, me lad, an’ if ye show any 
signs of turnin’ it up we’ve agreed as 
the first one as twigs you ’ull put his 
bayonet inter yer in a place as’ll 
hurt.”’ 

Private Hawkins said never a word. 
It is doubtful if he heard, for his eyes 
were fixed in a sort of unseecing, glassy 
stare, and his face was the face of a 
man struck by mortal terror. His 
left-hand man, stopping short in the 
middle of a curse, lurched forward and 
fell on his face, his rifle falling some 
few feet in advance of him. A bullet 
whistled by his face in such close 
proximity as to hurt him, and Private 
Hawkins with a convulsive sob threw 
down his rifle and crouched behind a 
boulder. 

‘“Out o’ that, ye white-livered 
skunk,’’ said the  section-leader, 
savagely giving him a prod with his 
bayonet. 

Private Hawkins rose to his feet, 
emitting a howl of pain, and just at 
that moment a bullet cut a furrow 
along the side of his skull and another 
bullet killed the captain of the com- 
pany a little farther up the hill. 

Things were going badly indeed 
with ‘* The Dirty Shirts’’ all along 
the line ; the Colonel and most of the 
officers were down, together with 
something like fifty per cent. of the 
rank and file, and there were signs of 
the wavering and hesitation which 
usually precede a complete helter- 
skelter rout. 

Then it was that Private Hawkins 
dashed forward, and, possessing him- 
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self of the fallen captain’s swore, 
rushed hither and thither like a mad- 
man reviling ‘‘ The Dirty Shirts ’’ for 
cowards of the various picturesque 
sorts and descriptions known to the 
East End vocabulary of contempt. 

‘* Foller me, you adjectived washer- 
women! ’’ he yelled, ‘‘ or I'll go and 
take the double-adjectived place my- 
self. You won’t come, won’t ye? 
Well, then—confound ye—jest watch 
me doin’ it on me own.”’ 

And saying this he started to clam- 
ber up the hill like a man possessed 
of mzaay devils, while the bullets from 
above cut up the ground all about him, 
and what remained of ‘‘ The Dirty 
Shirts ’’ rushed after him yelling im- 
precations on his head, and seemingly 
determined to get at him for the pur- 
pose of tearing him to pieces before 
he should be shot by the enemy. 

Private Hawkins, with the remnant 
of ‘‘ The Dirty Shirts’’ hot on his 
track, pursued. his charmed way right 
up to the edge of the plateau, and 
actually catching hold of the barrel of 
a rifle which in another second would 
have blown out his brains, he jumped 


among the astonished Mohmands, and 
started to use the captain’s sword 
with a vigour and dash born of com- 
plete ignorance of swordcraft as ap- 
plied to the infantry weapon, or, in- 
deed, any other sort of sword. 

He was ably seconded by his furious 


comrades, who crowded on to the 
plateau at his heels, and in a few 
minutes the Mohmands were making 
very good sprinting time down the 
slope while trying to dodge the bullets 
which the victorious ‘‘.Dirty Shirts” 
were sending after them at a rate only 
limited by the capacity of the indi- 
vidual behind each separate rifle, 

‘* Go and find that man who led the 
final assault, I want to see him,’’ said 
the General to his aide-de-camp when 
things had quietened down a bit. 

The aide-de-camp presently re 
turned, accompanied by Private Haw- 
kins, who had apparently been oper- 
ated on already by his justly-outraged 
comrades and looked considerably 
more damaged than he did when we 
saw him Jast. He wore a hang-dog 
expression on his face, too, and ap- 
proached the General like a none-too- 
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faithful hound who has grave fears of 
being kicked and knows that he de- 
serves it. 

“I couldn’t ’elp it, sir; I reely 
couldn’t,’’ he whined. ‘‘ I s’pose it’s 
in me blood. I wasn’t never meant 
ter be a soljer.’’ 

The General frowned; he thought 
that Private Hawkins was indulging 
in a bit of ill-timed pleasantry. 

** Modesty is a very good thing in 
its way,’’ he said, ‘‘ but you are carry- 
ing it a bit too far. You’ve done a 
thing that nobody will find fault with 
you for bragging about, and I am 
going to recommend you for the Vic- 
toria Cross.’’ 

‘** Well, this bangs Banagher,”’ said 
Private Hawkins to himself as he made 
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his way back to his regiment. ‘‘I 
thought he was goin’ to have me shot 
fer bein’ a coward, an’ he ups and 
tells me as he’s goin’ ter recommend 
me for the V.C.” 

And there is a man in the British 
Army to-day wearing the coveted 
little hronze cross bearing the legend 
‘* For Valour ’’ who in his own heart 
is convinced of his unworthiness, 
though he is careful not to let the fact 
transpire. 

The reason of it is that Private Haw- 
kins has no knowledge of what hap- 
pened after that bullet cut a furrow 
along his head; his section-leader prod- 
ding him with the bayonet to make 
him advance was the end of the battle 
as far as his memory goes. 








The Coming of the Englishman. 
(A New Zealand Story.) 


By Annie G. Hopkins. 


HE coming of the Englishman had 
greatly excited Cora Deane. He 
was the first Englishman who 

had been employed on Deane Farm, 
and Cora having decided he wanted 
rousing and she wanted amusement, 
set herself out to enjoy an innocent 
flirtation. Her sister Esther accepted 
the man’s presence calmly enough, and 
in her usual steady, sedate manner 
went about her household duties ; but 
then Esther was different: besides 
being older, she never had cared for 
men—never, said Cora, had had a 
lover, and never would have one. 
Esther, watching, saw plainly 
enough her little seventeen-year-old 
sister was enjoying her talks, and 
walks, and rides with Cyril Lorrimer, 
who treated her as if she were a spoilt 
child. This couldn’t go on. There 
would be a row when their uncle, Max 
Deane, got about again, and found 
out how much the two were together. 
He had been taken ill the day Lorri- 


mer arrived. Uncle Max had adopted 
them both on the death of their 
father, when Cora was a child of six 
and Esther thirteen. He was a well- 
to-do bachelor farmer in the Waikato 
district of New Zealand. Their 
father had been his youngest brother. 
Their mother had died when Cora was 
born. Max Deane greatly objected to 
his nieces having anything to do with 
the men about the farm. He was a 
many-sided man, all right as long as 
things went smoothly, and his iron 
will was not thwarted, but he had an 
awful temper, and Esther fully believed 
he was not responsible for what he 
said and did when roused. He seemed 
to lose complete control of himself. 
He had been in bed six weeks, and 
announced his intention of getting up 
on the morrow. Esther bethought 
herself it would be as well to talk seri- 
ously to Cora, to beg her not in future 
to run after Lorrimer so. Had she 
forgotten she was as good as engaged 
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to Nat Vining, the prosperous dairy 
farmer, for whom their uncle had so 
great a liking? It wasn’t right that 
just because Vining was away she 


.should amuse herself with another 
man. Vining would be sure to hear 
about it, and it would cause unplea- 


santness. 

Cora laughed—the merry, lightsome 
laugh of a thoughtless girl. 

‘** Oh, don’t worry yourself, Essie,”’ 
she said, her pretty eyes flashing with 
momentary annoyance. ‘‘Can’t you 
see it was just because the man didn’t 
want to be attracted to me that I 
made up my mind he should be. Of 
course, now uncle is getting about 
again, it must all stop, but really,’’ 
she added, ‘‘ 1 am getting tired of it. 
One can get tired of even the most 
delightful flirtation. Somehow things 
pall after a time. And then Cyril 
Lorrimer .is such a goose! ”’ 

** Indeed !’’ Esther, busy sewing on 
the verandah, looked up sharply. She 
had not seen anything in Lorrimer to 
merit the appellation ‘‘ goose.’’ On 
the contrary, she judged him very 
’cute and discriminating. 

** He won’t stick up for himself,’’ 

Cora went on. ‘‘ Twice I’ve seen him 
standing by enduring blame which 
should by rights have fallen on another 
man—to wit, old Bob the carter. Bob 
stands by and lets him bear it. He 
takes all Barnes the foreman says 
with a look of absolute indifference. 
Idiotic, I call it! I haven’t patience 
with him. When I spoke to him about 
it he said what did such things matter ? 
He hated contradicting people.’’ 
_ Esther was not pretty, but when she 
smiled her whole face lighted up, her 
eyes were points of light, her teeth 
pearls. 

She smiled now. ‘‘ Ah,’’ she said, 
** I expect he thinks if one has a clear 
conscience nothing matters. I should 
say he has a soul above being bothered 
with small things.”’ 

** Rot!’ and Cora, throwing her- 
self in a chair opposite her sister, took 
up some sewing with which she 
trifled. ‘* Rot! After all, small things 
mostly make up life. It’s all self now- 
adays, Essie. The folks who suffer 
for others don’t all get Victoria 


Crosses; a good many of them draw 
blanks. 


Say, Essie,’’ and she leaned 
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forward eagerly in her chair, as 
though a sudden thought struck her, 
‘* T wonder what Lorrimer has come to 
New Zealand for. I can’t get any- 
thing out of him, though I’ve tried my 
hardest. And you’’—tentatively—‘‘you 
wouldn’t be so rude as to ask him. 
That’s the worst of getting old. You 
can’t do at twenty-four what I :an do 
at seventeen.”’ 

Esther thought how true it was, but 
she was not curious, like Cora. It 
was enough for her that Cyril Lorri- 
mer had come to them with a letter 
of introduction from one Jack Price, 
an Australian, who had once been a 


neighbour, but who now for many 
years had spent his time roaming, 
having inherited a fortune from his 


father, a large cattle-dealer. 

Jack Price would not sent them any- 
one who was not reputable. He might 
be erratic, but he would be particular 
as to those whom he called his friends, 
and he had distinctly written of this 
Lorrimer as an English friend of his 
who wanted to learn farming and 
would like to come to them. 

Was there anything at the back of 
his coming ? 

Cora’s words set Esther thinking. 
Had’ Lorrimer come out there to for- 
get something or some one? He was 
a man of thirty, and he never appeared 
to have done anything until now. | He 
had travelled; he was intellectual. He 
had been intensely moody, not to say 
despondent, when he arrived, but he 
now looked better, and seemed hap- 
pier. He did not, however, give 
Esther the impression he was in love 
with her sister. Neither did Cora ap- 
parently think he was in love with her. 
She knew she amused him, and _ that 
was enough. 

She was quick to tire of any one, this 
little Cora—quick to like and to dis- 
like—a pretty, bright, vivacious girl 
who would never break her heart over 
any man. 

Not so Esther. Esther ‘knew that 
within herself there was a vast capa- 
bility of loving which had never had 
any outlet. Pray heaven, when it was 
let loose it would be to a happy ending. 

Max Deane, getting about after his 


illness, ‘Was in an ugly, querulous 
mood. Nothing pleased him, nothing 


He was a big, burly man 


went right. 
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of sixty-five, with coarse, rugged fea- 
tures—a face on which his violent 
temper had long since left its mark. 

He heard Cora’s name linked with 
Lorrimer’s, and was annoyed, but he 
said nothing. Nat Vining would be 
home shortly, and he would soon 
settle matters. Cora, he knew, had 
refused to write to him while he was 
away. She said she would never write 
to a man unless she wore his engage- 
ment ring. She liked to be free to 
enjoy herself. 

Esther was so different. Max Deane 
had always loved Esther by far the 
most. He looked to her to be the com- 
fort of his old age, and was very 
jealous if any men noticed her. She 
managed his home perfectly; she was 
so sensible. The Englishman’s coming 
would never upset her. 

So he thought; but he did not know. 

A dance was given one night by a 
neighbouring farmer, and _ Lorrimer 
was invited with the two girls. 

He was taking very kindly to 
Colonial life, and was generally liked 
in the district. 

It struck Max Deane as they drove 
off in the buggy that Lorrimer looked 
worried and out of sorts. If only the 
fellow had the wit to see it, he was no 
good at farming. From what he 
could make out, he never had done 
anything in the way of manual labour 
until he came to New Zealand. What 
a changeable lot these Englishmen 
were! He couldn’t quite get at the 
bottom of Lorrimer anyway. For one 
thing he was far too amiable. If he 
had a temper he never showed it. It 
was irritating to Max Deane; he pre- 
ferred dealing with a fiery tempera- 
ment which more nearly matched his 
own. 

Quiet men made him suspicious. 

Cora called out as they drove off 
she was sure they were all going to 
have a good time; but Esther was 
siicnt. An ominous feeling of trouble 
oppressed her. An: odd impression 
that she had several times had of late, 
haunted her now persistently. She 


hedn’t thought of it when first Lorri- 
mer came—that was the queer part of 
it. But now, whenever he looked sad 
— worried —his 
her. 


expression haunted 
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Somewhere she was sure she had 
seen him before he came to New 
Zealand. 

Where could it be—in what cir- 
cumstances? Once she had been io 
England. She had told him of it. It 
was six years ago—she had stayed 
with a cousin for six months. She 
had spent only a fortnight in London ; 
the remainder of the time had been 
spent with her cousin in a quict 
country town where she lived. 

When she spoke to Lorrimer of this 
visit, he did not appear interested. 
Rather he appeared eager quickly to 
change the subject. 

If Cora had thought she had ever 
seen him before, she would have said 
so, and asked him to help thresh out 
where it could have been—but she, 
Esther, could not do these things. It 
was so certain he never liked talking 
about his former life. He would dis- 
cuss books, pictures, and if you could 
get him in the mood, talk learnedly on 
matters scieatific and otherwise; but 
his life since he had ‘eft college he 
slurred over—you couldn't get him to 
enlarge on it. 

Esther was not in the mood for 
dancing that evening. She took an 
early opportunity of ensconcing her- 
self in a sheltered corner of the barn 
where dancing was going on, and 
which was screened off by a bower of 
plants, and some drapery, where- 
in stood a couple of lounge chairs. 
She watched Cora dancing with Lorri- 
mer. What a handsome couple they 
made! Cora was looking her best 
in white, her fair hair mounted high, 
a fashion which suited her pretty, 
piquant face. She had herrd, as she 
entered, Nat Vining was expected, and 
to make him jealous was the dearest 
wish of ~er heart. She knew he 
acored her. It wouldn’t do any harm 
to let him see she could attract a hand- 
some man like Cyril Lorrimer. 

Nat Vining, presently looking in at 
the door, saw her resting after a 
dance, and Lorrimer was fanning her 
while she laughed and talked gaily: to 
him. . Some one remarked she: had 
danced three times in succession with 
the Englishman. Vining stepped for- 
ward and claimed her for the next 
waltz, which the musicians were com- 
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mencing. There was a piano and two 
violins. 

‘** Oh, so you’ve come back, Nat!”’ 
she said brightly, and introduced 
Lorrimer. “ The next dance? Yes, 
if you like. But you know you’re not 
in it with Mr. Lorrimer! He dances 
perfectly.”’ 

Nat Vining bit his lip with vexation. 
He had no intention of dancing—he 
had come there to talk—he had heard 
enough about her goings-on with 
Lorrimer, and he didn’t mean to allow 
any more of it. He was going to 
open her eyes about Cyril Lorrimer 
pretty quickly, He knew more about 
kim than any one imagined. 

Esther, from her corner watching 
the men, thought what a sharp con- 
trast there was between them. Vining 
was short, thick-set, with a pleasing 
countenance, but of somewhat rough, 
komely gait and manner. Cyril Lorri- 
mer had the high-bred features, the 
faultless bearing of the aristocrat, and 
he was tall, broad—a fine man. 

She saw him bow as he left Cora 
with Vining, and as he looked eagerly 
round she knew instinctively he was 
seeking her, and she bent forward. 
His eyes met hers. He came up and 
asked her for a dance. 

As she put her hand on his shoulder 
and his arm went round her waist, 
Esther trembled. The floor was 
crowded, but it seemed to her only 
they were dancing. Neither spoke. 
She wished he would speak, yet for the 
life of her she could not break the 
silence which held them as by a spell. 

What ailed her? She had never 
felt like this when dancing with any 
other man. What was this strange 
sense of being subdued—somehow 
conquered—which crept over her as 
he whirled her round in the dance? 
She stole a glance at him. He met 
her gaze with something in his eyes 
which terrified her. 

She had never dreamed of this! 
Never! Was he fooling her? It was 
always thus she had imagined she 
would feel if a man loved her—and if 
she too loved in return. But—it was 
who 
What, 


Cora he had talked to—Cora 
seemed to know him so well. 
then, did this mean? 

Was it 


pecause Vining had come 
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back? Did he want Cora to see he 
didn’t care? She could have the other 
man if she wanted him. Was she, 
Esther, to be a sort of scapegoat for 
Cora? 

No, she couldn’t think it—yet she 
was puzzled—she could not under- 
stand. As the music ceased, and the 
majority of the guests trooped out to 
a tent where the refreshments were 
kept, he led her back to the sheltered 
seat in the corner. 

Esther noted ‘Cora and Vining had 
vanished from the room. For some 
moments he fanned her in silence, 
then he said softly, his voice very full 
of feeling : 

‘“* The most perfect things in life are 
rarely mixed up with chatter. I hope 
you didn’t think me very glum during 
the dance, Miss Deane. I was too 
happy to talk. I was busy storing up 
a memory. Don’t you think,’’ he 
added, ‘‘ it would be a mercy if one 
had the power to block out completely 
some things from one’s remembrance, 
and enshrine others for ever? 
Memories may be so happy—and they 
may be so accursed.”’ 

She remarked she hoped he hadn’t 
any very dreadful ones. 

He said he was afraid he had, but 
he didn’t want to think of them now. 
He only wanted to remember the per- 
fect bliss of that dance with her. He 
leant forward—she shivered as: his 
hand touched hers. 

** Have you never heard,’’ he went 
on, and the expression in his dark eyes 
was dangerously soft and gentle, 
‘‘that when we want to boast of our 
happiness the gods are jealous? They 
cry for vengeance. I want to boast 
I am happy now—happier than I have 
been for years. And all the while I 
have a feeling that vengeance is com- 
ing to me, and from the man with 
whom I left your sister just now. As 
we danced I saw him watching us. 
He would do me a bad turn if he 
could.’’ 

“Well, you see,’’ replied aoa 
her heart beating rather uncomfort 
ably, ‘‘ he is fond of Cora, and has 
probably heard you and she have been 
seen about together, and he doesn’t 
like it.’’ 

Po ok 


He nodded his head 
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sensible than her English sister. You 
surely don’t suppose, Miss Deane, that 
people have been thinking I was in 
love with Cora, or she with me? She 
is a bright, merry little maid. I am 
grateful to her for rousing me out of 
a very despondent frame of mind. I 
like her very much. We are good 


chums. That is all.’’ 

Esther suggested if Nat Vining 
said anything, he should explain 
matters. Nat might look at the 
matter differently. 

‘But you Colonial girls surely 
understand,’’ said Lorrimer slowly, 


‘‘that the girl a man talks most to, 
and is most at ease with, is rarely the 
girl he loves. It is so difficult to talk 
to a girl one loves. One wants the 
girl to know and understand without 
words.’’ ‘There was a pause—he put 
down the fan—both his hands held 
hers now. ‘‘ Don’t you think she 
sometimes does? ”’ 

To Esther it was as though the 
world suddenly stood still. Her 
pulses throbbed ; her breath came and 
went in little short pants. 

‘*Don't—don’t!’’ she 
** Oh, you can’t—you can’t mean it! 

“*T do,’”? he said, ‘‘ with all my 
heart.’’ 

It seemed to Esther they sat there 
hours without speaking after that. 
She was conscious as in a dream that 
the dancers came back, that the music 
was going; then suddenly her dream 
was shattered by Cora pushing aside 
the curtain—Cora speaking in tones 
of disgust and annoyance difficult to 
associate with her usual silvery tones. 

‘* Esther, we must go home! Yes, 
at once,’’ as Esther looked up in sur- 
prise. ‘‘ Get the buggy out, Mr. Lor- 
rimer. I suppose, as you drove us here, 
you had better, for the look of the 
thing, drive us home.’’ 

Lorrimer’s face changed; it grew 
ashen. He got up without a word and 
went to see tn the buggy. 

**What on earth do you mean, 
Cora, speaking like that? ’’ burst out 
Esther angrily as he passed out of 
earshot. 

Cora replied she would tell her when 
they got home. It would keep, and it 


implored. 


be 


might be just as well Esther should 
Nat 


not know before they started. 
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had walked over from his place, or he 
wouldn't have allowed them to be 
driven back by Lorrimer. She had 
had a bother to keep him quiet now. 

‘* You spoke to Mr, Lorrimer in the 
most insulting manner,’’ said Esther, 
unpacified, drawing her cloak, which 
she had taken from a peg by the door, 
over her shoulder. ‘‘ How dared you 
do it? What has that fellow told you? 
He is jealous, that is what it is. Pooh! 
I wonder you listen.”’ 

The drive home to Esther was a per- 
fect nightmare. They all three sat 
silent in the starlight as their swift- 
footed horse sped quickly over the four 
miles of road which separated them 
from Max Deane’s bungalow. 

Lorrimer’s face was ghostly. When 
Esther held out her hand to say good- 
night, as they reached home, he 
affected not to see, and his good-night 
came in a choked whisper. 

Once in their bedroom Cora burst 
out her news. 

‘** Essie, what do you think? 
fairly knocked me over. 
so upset in my life. 
I cared, but ap 

‘* What is it?’’ demanded Esther, 
white to the lips. 

‘* Oh, Essie, think of it; he’s a mar- 
ried man—divorced !’’ Cora went on, 
Isn’t it awful! Divorced! His wife 
divorced him! He treated her shame- 
fully—deserted her—and went off with 
some one else! Did you ever?’’ and 
Cora sank down on one corner of the 
bed, the picture of tragic dismay and 
horror. 

Divorced! The word seemed to un- 
lock some remote corner of Esther’s 
brain. In a flash it came to her where 
she had seen Cyril Lorrimer previ- 
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It’s 
I never felt 
It isn’t as though 





ously! It was when she was _ in 
London, going with some friends 
through the Law Courts. They had 


entered the Divorce Court—a case was 
on—the court was crowded—Cyril 
Lorrimer was in the witness-box. An 
eminent counsel was speaking. They 
had not stayed many minutes—their 
escort said it was no place for young 
girls; but in that one glance she had 
had of him she now recalled the some- 
thing in his face and attitude which 
appealed to her. 


She had not read the case, but re- 
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membered hearing that the man’s wife 
had divorced him, and she remembered 
somehow feeling a wave of pity for 
him, though why she could not have 
told. 

Yes, it all 
enough now ! 
was the man! 

Nat Vining knew it all. He had a 
cousin in England who was in Mr. 
Lorrimer’s father’s estate office. He 
had written to him recently, after a 
silence of many years. He had alluded 
to the rumour that had reached him 
that Cyril Lorrimer was in the Wai- 
kato district of New Zealand, learn- 
ing farming. He told him the story 
of his divorce, and mentioned that 
some six years before he felt sure that 
he had sent some newspapers to 
Vining with an account of the case. 
His people were very proud; they had 
thrown him over since his marriage. 
** And Nat has actually got the papers 
still,’””’ went on Cora. ‘‘ He didn’t 
keep them because of the divorce case, 
but because they had some articles on 
farming in various countries, and he 
was interested.”’ 

Esther thought of Lorrimer’s words 
that he had an idea that vengeance 
was coming to him through Nat 
Vining. Why had he said that? Did 
he think possibly Vining was con- 
nected with the man on his father’s 
estate? Did he guess his story was 
coming out through him ? 

Oh, surely there was something at 
the back of it they did not know! 

She believed in instinct. She was 
sure Cyril Lorrimer was a good man. 
Had he been otherwise something 
would have repelled her—turned her 
from him. 

Cora chatted half the night, declar- 
ing she had never trusted him—never 
really liked him—that if a girl meant 
to marry, a sensible man like Nat was 
much better than any smart English- 
man of whom one knew nothing. She 


came back clearly 
And he, Cyril Lorrimer, 





wondered did Jack Price know all 
about it? If so, he ought to have told 
them. 


Esther listened wearily—living over 
and over again that dance with him— 
sure—quite sure the man loved her— 
and knowing now that whatever he 
had done, she loved him. 
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She had given her heart once for ail 
time—she knew it, and the knowledge 
frightened her. 

In the morning Nat Vining came 
over and considered it his duty to 
speak to Max Deane on the subject. 

Esther, busy in the kitchen, heard 
Lorrimer summoned to an interview 
in the small sitting-room which led off 
th: verandah where they took their 
meals. Cora slipped out into the 
orchard. 

There would be a big upset—Esther 
knew. Uncle Max had very strict 
notions about some things. He never 
believed any court of law could dis- 
solve a marriage—once married 
always married, for life, was his creed. 
Divorce he held in horror. 

Lorrimer had not come into break- 
fast that morning. Esther had not 
vet seen him. She had a great deal to 
do, and could not settle to it. The 
sound of voices from the little room 
made her uneasy. She went into the 
passage, and, taking a broom, began 
to sweep. 

Her uncle’s 
hoarse, stern— 

‘* Speak up, man! What have you 
to say? Do you consider a man who 
has led the life you have is a fit com- 
panion for my nieces? How dare you 
show your face among decent living 
people? Get out of the house at 
once! And mark this: if you dare 
to come here again, I will shoot you 
like a dog. _ Hear that! Out of it!” 

Esther flew as the door opened, and 
Cyril Lorrimer, without making any 


voice came to _ her, 


reply, came out. She listened. Ah, 
he was packing! He was going! 
She would never perhaps see him 


again. Oh, she could not— would not 
bear it! 
Nat Vining and her uncle went out 


across the meadows a few minutes 
later. Presently a boy brought the 
buzgy round. Mr. Lorrimer was 


going away, he said—he didn’t rightly 
know why—but there had been some 
row with the master. 

Esther heard Lorrimer’s bedroom 
dcor open. He came to the kitchen. 

‘‘It must be good-bye, Miss 
Deane,’’ he said, and his voice was 
unsteady as he took her hand. ‘‘ The 
vengéance I predicted has come.”* 
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**Don’t go and she burst 
tears. 

His face twitched. He had realised 
the night before that for the first time 
in his life he was in love—really in 
love—and he had been ordered to ride 
away—was counted unworthy even to 
speak to her. 

‘You have heard,’’ he said—never 
doubting but what she knew—‘“‘ I had 
a wife who divorced me. Don’t you 
believe after that I am an out-and-out 
bad lot? ”’ 


** No, I don’t,’’ was the reply, and 


Esther's eyes met his, unwavering. 
‘*T believe there is something the 


world does not know. 


are good.’’ 


I believe you 


He bent his lips and touched her 
hand. 
“Thank you,’’ he said fervently. 


‘*Thank you, and good-bye. Forget 
me, my dear—forget me! And for- 
give me that last night after that 
glorious dance I so far forgot myself 
as to let you see I cared.”’ 

And with that he was gone. 

Within a month Cora was engaged 
to Nat Vining, and two months later 
the wedding took place. 

Esther went about like a ghost. 
Max Deane had soon realised it was 
she who was affected by Lorrimer’s 
departure, not Cora. It came to him 
as a great shock that Esther loved 
this man. He brooded over it. He 
felt the man had done him a dire 
wrong in daring thus to spoil his 
niece’s life, to mar her happiness. He 
knew her nature—deep—pitiful—for- 
giving. Lorrimer would pitch some 
yarn to rouse her pity. The girl 
would believe him harshly judged—she 
would be on his side entirely. Max 
Deane could not be at all sure but 
what if she got the chance of seeing 
him, she would see him. 

And he recalled what he had said— 
that if he came there again he would 
shoot him like a dog. 

‘* And I will,’’ he muttered fiercely. 
““T will! I would sooner see her 


dead than have him take her from 
me.’” 

The day of Cora’s wedding was 
misty and gloomy. 

One of the big barns had been 
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cleared ; there was a goodly company 
of guests, and dancing was ‘in full 
swing to a piano and cornet, when 
Max Deane, suddenly looking round, 
missed Esther. 

Somebody had whispered to him 
that Jack Price had been seen in the 
church that morning. The thought 
came now—what if Price should dare 
to bring that fellow Lorrimer over— 
probably with some idea of getting 
kim to take him back? He knew 
Lorrimer had not left the country. 
He had heard not long since he was 
werking at a timber clearing thirty 
miles away. Price had cheek enough 
for anything. 


There had been a good deal of 
home-brewed wine’ going freely 


round, and as he left the barn to seek 
Esther, Max Deane was conscious he 
had taken more than was good for 
him. 

Cora and her husband had departed 
for their honeymoon to Auckland. 
Esther had gone indoors to help Cora 
dress, and had not been seen since. 

Max Deane going to the house 
lunged heavily in the mist, which was 
rapidly densening. 

The barn in which the dancing went 
on was a couple of hundred yards from 
the bungalow. | As Max lurched for- 
ward, the trees, outbuildings, and 
bushes all loomed unfamiliar objects in 
the dank atmosphere. 

The sound of voices stopped him by 
a post at one corner of the garden. 
Ha! Esther was on the verandah talk- 
ing to someone! He listened. His 
head swam. He crept closer, and 
knew the voice.”’ 

It was Lorrimer. 

Close by was a shed where he kept 
a gun. He crept forward and got it. 
Then he crept round by the verandah 
and listened. 

‘IT care for nothing—I want to 
know nothing,’’ Esther was saying. 
**T only know I love you. I shall die 
if you go away and leave me here. 
You say you hated the woman to 
whom you were tied. The law freed 
you. What else matters? You can 
marry again. I will marry you.” 

Max Deane’s eyes blazed. What! 
His Esther could talk like that—his 
dear, pure-souled girl must be mad— 
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oh, surely, mad! Ah, but what did 
she know of life? Why judge her? 
It was the man—the man must suffer 
that he had ever dared speak love to 
her. 

‘* Essie, my dear, you mean it!” 
came the man’s voice, in low, impas- 
sioned tones. 

‘* But——,’’ he said no more. Ata 
slight sound he had started away from 
where he stood beside her. There was 
an oath—the sharp crack of a rifle— 
and Lorrimer fell in a huddled heap 
on the verandah. 

Max Deane stepped out to meet 
Esther’s fierce gaze of horror. 

‘‘ The dog,’’ he said, scornfully, ** I 


'» 


have killed him! 


An hour later Jack Price, losing his 
way in the mist, as he plodded to- 
wards Max Deane’s bungalow, sud- 
denly pudled up short at the open door 
of a shed wherein sat Max Deane, 
looking for all the world drunk—or 
mad ! 

The old man’s face was ghastly, his 
eyes starting from their sockets. He 
talked rapidly—incoherently. All Jack 
Price could make out was that he was 
cursing Lorrimer as a bad lot, who 
had brought ruin on his home. 

Was he drunk or mad? Jack Price 
wondered. He tried in vain to induce 
him to go on to the house. He dragged 
Price down beside him on the log o1 
which he sat, and demanded, thickly, 
to know how he had dared send that 
scoundrel Lorrimer there. : 

Jack Price was a shrewd, intelligent 
man of forty. He knew Lorrimer’s 
story better than any one else. He had 
no idea what had happered now. He 
had only landed in the colony the night 
before, and had heard that morning 
Lorrimer had left Deane Farm. He 
had not seen him yet. Somebody evi- 
dently had been telling Max Deane the 
story of his life as the world knew it. 
What could he mean, saying he had 
ruined his home? It must be some- 
thng to do with the girls. Cora was 
married. Then it must be Esther. 

‘*A divorced man!” the old man 
went on, hoarsely.’’ A divorced man 
sent here to corrupt my girls! ”’ 

Jack Price thought, in self-justifica- 
tion, the true story had better come 
out, and there and then. It seemed a 
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strange time to tell it; but Max Deane 
was so odd—it might calm him. 

It was this: Cyril Lorrimer at one- 
and-twenty, on inheriting a fortune 
from an aunt, had offended all his 
family by marrying a variety actress 
some years his senior. It was a boy’s 
mad infatuation, which speedily died. 
The woman drank and gambled—she 
made his life a perfect hell. After six 
months’ misery he left her—not un- 
provided for, as on his marriage he 
had settled a large sum on her. She 
endeavoured vainly to get him to 
return. He definitely refused. He went 
abroad with Jack Price. Three years 
later, while they were in Austria, they 
met a cousin of Lorrimer’s, an invalid 
girl, who was dying by inches of an 
incurable disease, and who was stay- 
ing in the Austrian village in which 
they were, with only a nurse as com- 
panion. She was an orphan with 
money—a lovely girl of  six-and- 
twenty. Lorrimer, to her, was a 
devoted brother—no more. Unfortu- 
nately, through him, the nurse be- 
came dismissed, he found her to be 
dishonest. She vowed vengeance, and 
she had it. When Mrs. Lorrimer, 
wishing to marry a rich old man, in- 
stituted proceedings for divorce from 
her husband, this dismissed nurse 
had an infamous concoction of lies to 
tell concerning Lorrimer’s relations 
with the girl-cousin who had died 
shortly before the case came on. Price 
was then out of England. Lorrimer, 
recovering from an illness, made a 
poor figure in the witness-box. It 
was always his great fault never to 
trouble to stick up for himself. He 
was very proud. His wife got her 
divorce and married again as soon as 
possible. She was now dead. Price 
did not think Lorrimer knew this; he 
had only heard it two months ago when 
he left England. 

‘““'You swear,’”’ said Max Deane, 
hoarsely, ‘“‘ that, save for the folly of 
marrying that woman, Lorrimer has 
led a good life.”’ 

Jack Price said he could swear it. 
He respected Lorrimer greatly. 

‘* Then know,”’ went on Max Deane, 
shaking visibly, ‘‘ you have come too 
late to tell me this. I believed him a 
bad man. I have killed him. He 
lies in my house dead.’* 


> 























THE COMING OF 


Horror-struck—with sudden convic- 
tion, this accounted for his strange- 
ness of manner—Jack Price rushed out 
through the mist to the house. 

And Max Deane sat there alone— 
it seemed to him hours. He was con- 
scious the music in the barn had 
ceased, there had been sounds. of 
people leaving. A great terror shook 
him. He was a murderer—he, who 
loved Esther so dearly, had killed the 
man she loved. Oh, if the dead could 


only come back; if it all could be 
blotted out—if only Lorrimer—— 
He started. Esther, white as a sheet, 
was there before him, 
What was she saying? She had told 
them all 


it was an accident—that 
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Lorrimer was coming there to see 
them, and he had brought a new gun 
to show them, and he had tripped and 
fallen and the gun went off and he 
was wounded. But it was not so bad 
as they feared. He would recover. 
The doctor was sure of it. 

** He is asking for you now,” she 
went on, gently, her heart full of pity 
when she saw the old man’s distress. 
‘‘ There is much to tell you. Jack 
Price is there with him. I want you 
to understand I can never give him up 
—some day, before long, I want you to 
give me to him.” 

Max Deane bowed his head. 

And together they walked back to 
the house. 








WASTE. 


Oh! the love in the world that is running to waste 
While there’s many a heart would be glad of a share, 

But so high out of reach and so awkwardly placed 

Is this love in the world that is running to waste 

It is risking one’s life to attempt but a taste— 
While the doing without is slow death by despair 

Of this love in the world, that is running to waste 
While there’s many a heart would be glad of a share! 





R. E. Biack, 














The Lady of Understanding. 


By Lilly Douglas. 


: tee little attic-dreamer, who was 
also a seamstress, counted her 

remaining store of hard-earned 
savings, and shook her head. Another 
wick in the country was impossible ; 
there was nothing left to do but pack 
her well-patched trunk, which had 
been a gift from an.old aunt years ago, 
and return to the town to begin work 
again. 

Looking out of the window, her 

gaze dwelt on the long brown road 
leading through the purple heather, 
and far away, like a band of silver, 
shone the sea. The little seamstress 
sighed, and tried to keep back the 
tears that would come as she thought 
of the crowded town and all the beauty 
left behind her. She closed her eyes, 
and saw the long, dismal workroom 
with its obscure glass windows, and 
heard again the ceaseles noise of the 
sewing-machines, the clip, clip of 
scissors through cloth, the tearing of 
cotton, then the tramp, tramp of the 
girls’ feet on the steep wood stairs, 
the echo of their footsteps dying away 
ere the last stroke of midday sounded 
on the air. 

It was the duty of the little seam- 
stress to open all the windows when 
the girls had left the workroom, and 
one day, her task accomplished, she 
had been resting with her head against 
the obscure glass gazing skywards, 
eating her meagre meal, when “‘ The 
Lady of Understanding ’’ had entered 
and surprised her. 

‘* Still here! ’’ she said, on seeing 
the forlorn figure pressed against the 


window. ‘‘Why do you not go 
home? ”’ 
The little seamstress, looking up, 


” 


saw ‘‘ understanding ’’ written in the 
lady’s eyes, so she explained she did 
not live in the narrow street near the 
workroom where most of the girls 


lived, but in an attic which cost her a 
nny each way to reach in the tram. 
‘* But, child,’’ said 
Understanding, 


the Lady of 
*‘you could get a 
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much larger room near at hand for the 
same rent as your attic, and you 
could walk to and from your work 


then; so why pay twopence a day for 
trams? ’’ 
** Because,”” replied the little seam- 


stress, reddening, ‘‘ I can see the blue 
sky, even when I am in bed; the fleecy 
clouds swim over my head, and even 
the grey dawn changes my little room 
to flame colour. In winter the snow 
is white as it passes my window, and 
just yesterday a tiny crescent moon 
looked in upon me, and the wind 
brings the freshness of the country to 
me although I am still in the town.”’ 

The Lady of Understanding was 
silent for a moment, and then she 
said, ‘You are quite right, little 
seamstress; your twopence a day is 
well spent. I know of no one who ob- 
tains as much for so small an outlay, 
for it is Nature’s voice calling to you, 
little attic-dreamer, and some day I 
will show you how to weave the 
secrets you learn into your work.” 

+ 7 * 


On her return to the town work- 
room the little seamstress was sur- 
prised to find her place filled and her 
usua] work being done by another. A 
new head dressmaker was giving the 
girls their several tasks for the day, 
and it was some minutes before she 
saw the little seamstress waiting her 
turn. 

** Oh, you are wanted in Room 5,” 
she said at last. ‘‘ Your place has 
been filled here.”’ 

The little seamstress left the room 
hurriedly and made her way to Room 
Us which was the embroidery- 
room. How often had she entered 
and gazed with awe at the wondrous 
shimmering materials, silks and 
needlework, the beautiful designs, and 
the blending of colours. 

Knocking timidly at the door, a 
well-remembered voice bade _ her 
‘*Come in,’’ and as she entered the 























THE LADY 


Lady of Understanding sntiled up at 
her. 

“Come here, little attic-dreamer,’’ 
she said, holding out her hand; ‘‘ you 
have left the long seams behind you, 
and I am going to teach you to em- 
broider. You and I are not going to 
be dressmakers, but makers of frocks. 
You will understand the difference be- 
fore long. Your holiday in -the 
country will have taught you much 
that is useful for an embroidress to 
know. Sit down and tell me all you 
have seen.”’ 

So the little attic-dreamer began her 
tale of fairyland, of long hours spent 
amongst the purple heather, of golden- 
tinted bracken, and the first touch of 
crimson on the maple leaves, of 
glorious afternoons merging into twi- 
light evenings by the fast bubbling 
hill streams, of dreams that the even- 
ing star alone knew as it twinkled and 
glowed. Alone in the country, yet 
never lonely, for the birds were com- 
pany enough, and even the gentle 
breeze seemed a soothing friend, and 
the trees whispered secrets, and 
Nature showed her heart of love to the 
little attic-dreamer. 

‘“ Now,’’ said the Lady of Under- 
standing, ‘‘ as I, too, love the country, 
and Nature has unfolded some of her 
secrets to us both, we must try and 
impart them to others through our em- 
broideries.”’ 

“But how 
that?’’ asked 
astonished. 

““Here is a soft, green silk,’’ re- 
plied the Lady of Understanding, 
*‘ which has to be embroidered and 
made into a Bridge frock. Now, as 
we have Nature’s own restful green 
to work on, we must try and conjure 
up to this bridge player’s mind, who 
is fast becoming a gambler, all the 
sweets of a simpler life left behind 
her. I want her to grow weary of the 
excitement of increasing coins, the 
hum of voices, the scent of expensive 
exotics, the perfume of jewelled hair, 
of white hands sparkling with gems, 
of insincere applause and admiration, 
of musical laughter that can wither 
ithe heart, and the strain of always 
wearing a mask. 

‘Seek out the tints of autumn, of 


can we 
the little 


possibly do 
seamstress, 
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tawny brown and tan, to remind her 
youth is passing, but blend with them 
this tiny gold thread, which is quite 
untarnishable, and which will speak 
of the strength of gold tried in the 
furnace, so that she may have rest, 
remembrance and strength all bound 
together in our embroidery. 

‘Here is some grey chiffon for a 
tea-gown ordered by a lady in deep 
sorrow, which she must hide from the 
world. Wher alone her tears may 
fall on it, so we will use pearls in our 
embroidery, which mean tears, but we 
will encase them with and work all 
round them this silver thread, and in 
each encasement we will intermingle 
some rose-coloured threads, so that 
they may be almost invisible, but with 
their subdued glow will speak of a 
dawn at hand, so that she may have 
her grey clouds silver-lined, and her 
tears enveloped in the rose-colour of 
a hopeful future. 

‘* Here is material for a wedding 
frock, but, alas! the bride is marry- 
ing for money, and not for love. She 
was once engaged to a naval officer, 
but her people must have persuaded 
her that gain is the best thing to wish 
for in marriage. Now this frock I am 
going to entrust you to do alone, and 
it must never be touched unless you 
can put happy thoughts into the 
stitches. Joy and contentment and 
fair hope must all be caught and held 
in the embroidery, no silvery pearls or 
glittering stones, for they might blind 
her eyes until too late, speaking of 
riches onlv, but all dainty pure white, 
that the gloss of the beautiful thread 
mav carry a liidden blessing, and 
speak of the charms of simplicity and 
a true love. I hope the message of 
your embroidery may reach her in 
time. 

** Here is a red frock to be em- 
broidered in beetles’ wings and gold. 
Dear, dear! how it will hurt our eyes 
and offend our taste! However, we 
can but sew a protest in ‘with every 
pull of the thread, so that the poor 
lady may hear the stitches speak, and 
see that the gown is too gaudy, and 
leave the colouring to us another time. 
Any one who wears such a bright red 
frock is sure to feel depressed. I do 
not know of a more gloomv colour to 
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the wearer. Rose colour is different. 
Who could not be happy in a rose- 
coloured frock if the colour suited 
them ?—it radiates joy all round.”’ 

* 


The bridge player entered her room, 
tired out from going through a long 
succession of days of so-called enjoy- 
ment. On consulting a gold tablet of 
engagements hanging from her chate- 
laine, ‘‘ Bridge at Seeton House,’’ 
said she. ‘‘I am always lucky thete, 
and my new bridge frock arrived this 
morning. I must hurry, or I shall be 
late. How I wish I had time for a 
rest first; however, that cannot be,’’ 
and ringing for her maid, she began 
looking at her other engagements for 
the week. 

Very soon she was gowned in the 
clinging, green silk dress, and stood 
before the glass to note the effect. 
The light over the mirror caught and 
reflected the soft, green folds, and the 
gleam of the gold and brown: em- 
broidery. 

‘* Madam is perfect,’’ said the maid, 
with uplifted hands, but the bridge 
player did not heed. Where had she 
seen that gleaming copper brown be- 
fore, with its background of green? 
Then slowly before her eyes rose a 
vision of fair green terraces, the lower 
one surrounded by a beech hedge in 
its autumn gown of beautiful copper 
leaves. Stately firs waved their 
branches in the distance, and at a case- 
ment window a girl in a white frock 
stood endowed with youth, beauty, 
and riches. What had she made of the 
three? Youth, almost gone; beauty, 
spoilt by excitement, and sullied by 
artificial aid; riches, squandered. What 
was she making of life? Another 
vision appeared of an old house where 
poverty reigned: the moon shone on 
it softly, emphasising its crumbling 
gateway. A firm, manly face again 
looked down on her; she knew the 
words that poverty had forbidden him 
to speak. The white-robed girl had 
also known, but had turned away, 


though half-regretfully, for surely life 
held a better gift for her than to settle 
in the country and keep an old house 
from falling to pieces ? 

The bridge player turned from the 
mirror. 


Her mother’s favourite say- 
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ing rang in her ears, ** Don’t lose the 
substance for the shadow.’’ That is 
what she had been doing all her life. 
Was it too late? She glanced down at 
her gown and saw the shining gold 
thread, and smiled to herself. 

‘*Madam will be late,’’ said the 
maid, breaking ruthlessly into her mis- 
tress’s cogitations. 

**T shall not go out to-night, after 
all,’’ said the bridge player, ‘‘ and 
please pack my things early to-mor- 
row. We are going to Midshire by the 
afternoon train. 

* * * 

The lady clothed in the grey chiffon 
tea-gown sank carelessly down on a 
low chair before the fire. Sorrow had 
touched her youth for the first time, 
the world seemed blank. What was 
there to live for? She stroked the em- 
broidery on her frock, and, looking 
down, her gaze rested on the faint 
rose-colour showing dimly through the 

arls. 

**T told them there had to be no 
colour,’’ she exclaimed aloud, and 
then, sinking back wearily, ‘‘ What 
does it matter?’’ she said, and, closing 
her eyes, she fell asleep. 

No one disturbed her, so she did not 
wake till the grey light of another day 
began to creep into the room. The 
lady in grey went to the window, and, 
opening it wide, she leant out and 
watched the night give place to morn. 
Banks of grey clouds covered the east, 
then first one and then another showed 
their lining of silver, then a faint ray 
of pink tinged the sky, and gradually 
deepened to rose colour, and so 
through all the glory of the sunrise the 
lady in grey watched the gift of an- 
other day being brought to her in 
grey and silver and rose. 

At last she left the window, and 
touching the embroidery on her frock 
with one slim white finger, ‘‘ Grey and 
silver and rose,’’ said she, ‘‘ and a 
new day. Perhaps in time I may for- 
get,’’ and a gleam of hope entered her 
heart. ‘‘I will wait till night shall 
take away my grey clouds, and the 
morn dawning in rose shall bring them 
back all silver. 

* * * 

The little attic-dreamer was passing 

through a quiet square, when she saw 





























a girl with Spring in her eyes and on 
her hair, wearing the wedding frock 
which had been embroidered with so 
much care, and with so many happy 
thoughts. The sun caught the gloss 
of the thread as the girl got into a 
waiting cab. Just as the door was 
being shut, the little attic-dreamer 
heard the order being given for a quiet 
little church which she knew well in a 
poor part of the town. Surely this 
was not the bride that was marrying 
such riches? Could the beautiful wed- 
ding frock have been given away? 
Trams passed the little attic-dreamer, 
but none of them were going near the 
old church, but, being determined to 
reach it, she plodded on. But it was 
some time before she artived at her 
destination, and then feared the wed- 
ding must be over, as no one was 
about. 

Just as she got to the church door 
the vestry door oppasite opened, and 
the girl with the Spring in her eyes 
and on her hair, leaning on her hus- 
band’s arm, came towards the little 
attic-dreamer, and, seeing her, ex- 
claimed : 

** Surely you are the girl who em- 
broidered my frock? Thank you so 
much; it is the prettiest I have seen, 
and has, I feel sure, brought me hap- 
piness,’’ and the bride stooped and 
kissed the little embroideress. 

Then the cab, so unlike a wedding 
carriage, drew up at the old church 
gate, and the girl with the Spring in 
her eyes and on her hair was driven off 
with her husband, who wore naval uni- 
form. 

*** The Lady of Understanding ’” will 
call that a beautiful wedding,”’ 
thought the little attic-dreamer, with 
tears of joy in her eyes. 

* * > 

‘* John !’’ said the old lady, who had 
ordered the red dress with gold and 
beetles’ wings. ‘‘I am_ thinking 
my new frock is too gay for to-night. 
I wish you would come and look at it.’’ 

** Well, Martha,’’ said her husband, 
** see that that smart maid of yours 
is not bustling about. I cannot think 
how you can be bothered with her. 
We were far happier before we made 
so much money. I never feel at home 
in my own house, and I don’t believe 
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you do either. 
this dress.’’ 

On reaching her room, the old lady 
spread a glittering red mass on the 
bed. 

John eyed it at a distance in silence, 
and then gingerly taking a piece of 
the embroidery between a stout finger 
and thumb, he said, ‘‘ It is a nasty, 
gaudy thing, Martha, that is what it 
is. Whoever turned out such a decor- 
ated fire-engine ?’’ 

‘It is my own fault,’’ replied 
Martha. ‘‘I saw the Lady Mayoress 
in a frock like that when I was a 
child, and have wanted one ever 
since. But I do not like it at all now; 
yet I cannot go to the reception to- 
night, with Royalty present and every 
one so fine, in an old gown.”’ 

‘I'll tell you what,’’ said John, his 
face lighting up with a sudden inspira- 
tion. ‘* We will not go to the recep- 
tion. No one will miss us. Put on 
your old black silk, and we will have 
an evening to ourselves in the little 
morning-room, and, what is more, we 
will have a ham-and-egg tea and 
toasted muffins instead of dinner. Just 
tell Coles that, Martha.”’ 

‘Oh, John, how nice it would be, 
and just like old times! But, as for 
giving Coles that order, I dare not 
tell him that we want a ham-and-egg 
tea. How disgusted he ‘would be, and 
how surprised he would look !”’ 

‘*His looks would not change, 
Martha. There are more animated 
figures at Madame Tussaud’s than 
that of Coles. I think butlers are like 
kings and queens; they have feelings, 
but dare not show them. Now I am 
going to the morning-room to wait for 
you.”” 

When the old lady came downstairs 
in her rustling silk, John got up and 
rang the bell, and said when Coles 
appeared ‘“‘ Ham and eggs, tea, and 
toasted muffins at seven, in here, 
Coles.”’ 

** Yes, sir,” replied Coles, after a 
moment’s pause, shutting the door 
noiselessly behind him. 

‘*Martha!’’ said John, as he sat 
down beside his wife. ‘‘ If ever a man 
deserved the merit of the Victoria 
Cross it is John Stubbs, after giving 
that order. All these servants are 


But, come, let me see 
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getting on my nerves; we never knew 
what nerves were at Loch Crae.”’ 

‘*T wish we ‘were back there,’’ said 
Martha, placing her hand on John’s 
coat sleeve. ‘‘ The North always calls 
to her children, and the South country 
folks think we are hard and cold, but 
hearts are warmer in the North coun- 
try, John, and I feel home-sick to- 
night. ”” 

** Why! old wife, it was all for you 
that I have been keeping this big 
house going, and staying on here in 
the town, and I always thought you 
were having the time of your life. 
Have you been aching for the old place 
like me all this time? If not, what 
has changed you?’” 

‘* Just that red, glittering gown, 
John. The glitter of it reminded me 


of the gold we are spending on people 
who only want it, and not ourselves ; 
the red reminded me of the glare and 
outside show, and I felt all at once 
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that I stood in this huge place, with 
servants who laugh at me behind my 
back, and with no real friends.’’ 

‘* Plenty of friends for us in the 
North, Martha. 
to go back. 
the old place, and will nat be sorry to 
say good-bye to the town. Oh, 
Martha, think of the green, stony hills 
and the silence of the loch, the keen 
winds that help a man to brace himself 
to bear what comes. The cold stone 
houses, with warm, true hearts with- 
in. All these await us, and though it ‘ 
is through a red dress she cries out to | 
us, the north, sure enough, is calling @ 
us home.”’ 


* * * 
So the Lady of Understanding and 


the little attic-dreamer wove Nature’s J 


spell into their embroidery, and the 7 
wise amongst the wearers heard and @ 
responded. 3 
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